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fhe Warner & Swasey Turret Screw Machine, 


With a view to placing at the disposal of brass work- 
rs and manufacturers of duplicate pieces larger than 
the capacity of the ordinary screw machine the advan- 
tages of the latest developments in its hollow hexagon 
turret lathe, a line of machines specially designed to 
meet the requirements has just been produced by the 
Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The com- 
pany has named this machine its new turret screw ma- 
chine, and is now building it in a complete line of sizes 
covering the entire range of this class of work. The 
particular size selected for illustration in this descrip- 
tion is one which is typical of the line, as its various 
capacities are such as to bring the machine within the 
scope of the greatest general demand. 

This machine takes bar stock from the smallest sizes 


the long lever in front of the head, working through a 
system of compound levers, which gives a powerful move- 
ment for closing the jaws, and the same lever also en- 
gages and disengages the roller feed. The chuck jaws 
are adjustable for variations from actual size to 1-16 
inch smaller. An outer stock support accompanies the 
machine, as shown in the engraving. 

An entirely new feature for a brass working lathe is 
found in the turret saddle, which is provided with a sup- 
plementary taper base, by means of which the center of 
the tool holes in the turret can be adjusted to the exact 
hight of the center of the spindle. Taper gibs, fitted the 
whole length of the saddle on each side, provide means 
of adjusting the slide sideways. The turret slide is 
equipped with geared automatic feed, with four changes 
in either direction, the number of revolutions of spindle 
to feed 1 inch ranging from 20 to 102. 

The turret is hexagonal in form, has six tool holes 24% 





The New Warner & Swasey Turret Screw Machine 


up to 354 inches in diameter through the automatic chuck 
at the receiving end of the machine, the construction of 
which is familiar, being similar to that employed in the 
well-known hollow hexagon turret lathe. The travel of the 
turret slide is 14 inches, permitting the manipulation of 
long work, and the swing over the bed is 20 inches; it 
will therefore be seen that the machine is designed to 
manipulate large work, and as the chief characteristic 
of the machine is to combine rapidity of production with 
accuracy, the rigidity of the machine is an all essential 
feature. To insure this the head and bed, it will be 
noted, are cast in one piece, the result being a strong 
form of construction and rigidity at this vital point, 
which is certain to be maintained throughout the entire 
life of the machine. 

To give great power wide steps are provided on the 
three-step cone, this width allowing for the use of a 
f-inch belt. The gearing between the cone and the ma- 
chine is also extremely powerful, being 1.85 to 1, and the 
back gearing being 7.44 to 1. The back gearing is engaged 
and disengaged by means of friction clutches. There are 
12 spindle speeds, ranging from 15 to 156 revolutions per 
minute. 

The automatic chuck and the power roller feed will 
handle bar stock of any shape. The chuck is operated by 





inches in diameter and also bolt holes for attaching tools 
to the faces. It is so arranged that stock of any diam- 
eter smaller than the tool holes can pass entirely through. 
The index is nearly the full diameter of the turret, and 
the lock bolt is placed directly under the working tool. 
Independent adjustable stops are provided for each face. 
The carriage has geared automatic cross feed, permitting 
four changes of feed in either direction, the range of 
revolutions of the spindle required to feed 1 inch vary- 
ing from 61 to 306. The carriage is also provided with 
hand longitudinal feed. It is provided with a tool post 
for holding, forming and turning tools, and also with a 
cutting off tool holder. 

The geared feeds insure a positive drive, and any one 
of the changes is instantly available by shifting a lever. 
The turret and carriage feeds are independent of each 
other, and both are provided with adjustable automatic 
trips. The pan and oil reservoir are of large dimen- 
sions. The geared pump delivers a copious flow of oil 
to the cutting tools for both the turret and carriage, 
through two systems of piping. It operates when run- 
ning in either direction. A double friction countershaft 
accompanies the machine as regularly furnished, arranged 
for belt drive. Motor drive can readily be applied. The 
net weight of the machine is about 6000 pounds. 
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Lake Ore Mining News. 


DvuLutTH, MINN., February 18, 1905.—Present work 
about Crystal Falls, Wis., exceeds that of any point on 
the Menominee range. All the mines there, many of which 
have been idle for some years, are being reopened and 
prepared for extensive operations; new hoisting plants, 
pumps of large capacity and large and modern crushing 
apparatus are going in. Much of this work is under 
charge of Superintendent W. J. Richards of the firm of 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., and the firm will soon have 
in operation Dunn, Great Western, Quinnesec and La- 
mont, in addition to its Crystal Falls, Tobin and Armenia. 

Dunn, it may be remembered, has been sinking a new 
shaft, and this is now in shape for tapping the water in the 
mine’s large open pit and in its old underground work- 
ings. A contract has been given the drilling firm of Cole 
& McDonald of Duluth, and three horizontal holes are 
being bored from the breast of the drift in the new shaft 
to the old workings. These will be cased solidly at the 
collar, and fitted with valves, so the flow of water may 
be under absolute regulation, and it will be cared for 
through the new shaft. As the tapping will be about 
600 feet below the water level air pressure will be util- 
ized to force it to surface, and it is estimated that there 
will be a good head for several hundred feet of water. It 
will be conducted to its level in the new shaft by gravity 
through a large pipe running up the shaft, and will be 
blown from that point out of the mine. This will insure 
a very inexpensive manner of taking out much of the 
water. A 1200-gallon Prescott pump is being installed un- 
derground and a big crusher on surface. At Lamont 
the mine is dry, and mining commenced this week. A 
Gates No. 8 K crusher and a 1200-gallon pump are going 
in here, and not very much mining can be done till they 
are in operation. Lamont is not a large mine, and prob- 
ably would not have been bothered with but for the pres- 
ent sharp demand for ore. At Great Western, which has 
been in course of unwatering for some time, the mine is 
dry and ore is now coming out in small volume. Mining 
will be at full speed very soon. Main mining at this prop- 
erty will be on and above the tenth level, as the eleventh 
has been but slightly developed. It is worthy of remark 
that this mine was unwatered from top down in 70 days, 
which is less than half any preceding record, and is con- 
sidered remarkable speed. Tobin is increasing its force 
and is stocking ore heavily. 

The Thomas Iron Company, Milwaukee, is now re- 
opening its Hiawatha at Stambaugh. The mine has been 
idle a year, requires considerable development, and is full 
of water. In the same vicinity is Fogerty, a favorable 

‘looking exploration, which is now under negotiation for 
lease. It is probable that a shaft may be sunk this year. 

Considerable exploration work is to be carried for- 
ward around Crystal Falls, Stambaugh and Iron River. 
Most of this will be by small speculating companies and 
not by the larger operating concerns. Many drills will be 
in operation as soon as spring opens. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. are increasing work in the 
Menominee region. They have taken the Youngs land, 
in Stambaugh, and will develop it. It adjoins the Baltic 
mine and there is no question that the Baltic lode 
runs across the line, though how far is not known. The 
company is increasing its machinery plant at the Vivian 
mine and will work all its properties heavily. 

Michigan, Hemlock and Bristol mines are going 
deeper, and on all three the main shafts are going down 
at least one more lift. 

At its section 7 mine, Ishpeming, Mich., the Oliver 
Company has added a night force. New buildings are go- 
ing in at several mines of the company on that range. 
At Princeton mine, south of Ishpeming, the Sullivan 
Machinery Company has taken a contract for diamond 
drill exploration. The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 
has had three or four drills on this ground some time. 

The work of the Bessemer Iron Company, which has 
been exploring at L’Anse, near the old Taylor mine, for 
a year past, has ceased and the field has been abandoned. 

Several large steel shaft houses, of the type agopted 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company, are going in at its 
large Gogebic mines. In addition to those heretofore 
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mentioned one will go in at No. 3, East Norrie, and one 
at No, 4, Pabst. These shafts, as well as A and 7, Norrie, 
ure timbered with steel sets, and in order to complete the 
fire proof character of the workings incombustible frames 
were required. This type of shaft and shaft house wil 
be the accepted one for all permanent workings at larg: 
properties. D. E. W. 
————_++e____. 


Central American Notes- 


San Jos£, CENTRAL AmerIcA, February 7, 1905.—Latin 
or Spanish America on the Pacific is waking up by de 
grees. The port of Guaymas in Sonora, which now has 
a railroad to the interior, is to be thoroughly dredged 
and improved by a series of sea walls, breakwaters and 
piers, as several millions has been set aside by the Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. Another Pacific port which is 
being improved in many ways is Salina Cruz, the west- 
ern terminus of the Tehuantepec Railroad. Still, break- 
waters and dredging will have to be supplemented by 
serious sanitary work in every direction before the 
commerce of the world will frequent this port. A num- 
ber of Americans have bought up the Juchitan lands of 
Oaxaca once owned by Cortez the Conqueror. The price 
paid was close to $500,000, and rubber, coffee and sugar 
planting will begin at once. The port of Acapulco does 
not mean to be left behind, especially as it is one of the 
safest harbors on the Pacific, and it is now bidding for 
American capital to open up the gold and copper mines 
of Guerrero and the adjacent fertile plains. The new 
electric line in Guadalajara has obtained its concession to 
run trolley cars by the payment of nearly $500,000 and 
at the rate of $50,000 annually. 

In view of recent developments in Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela and Hayti it is not strange that such coun- 
tries as Nicaragua, Guatemala and Honduras are anxious- 
ly asking when their turn may come. There is no deny- 
ing that people of property generally desire some form of 
stable government, even a protectorate. 

The manufacturers of sugar machinery should keep 
their eyes open and get a goodly share of the machinery 
which will be required on the many new plantations in 
Chiapas, Tepie, Guerrero and on down the Pacific Coast 
to Guatemala, Nicaragua and even southward. As Ca- 
nadian lines of steamers are being put on it is to be 
supposed that British manufacturers will make bids also. 

Metal production in Mexico is steadily increasing. The 
last dividend paid by 15 gold and silver mining companies 
in Sinaloa, Sonora, San Luis and Pachusa amounted to 
$340,000. 

Durango and its immense wealth in mines of iron, 
gold, silver and copper as well as agricultural products 
will now have an outlet on the Pacific to the port of 
Mazatlan, which is the route selected by the International 
Railroad. The line will have some steep grades and diffi- 
cult country to cut through in the vicinity of Ciudad, but 
after that is passed the road is clear to the lowlands, 
where large plantations of cotton, tobacco and fruit are 
found on all sides. 

The Rio de Oro country in Guerrero is attracting at- 
tention since the gravel beds began paying from 50 cents 
to $1.50 in gold per cubic yard. The section is reached 
by the new extension of the Central Railway. Mining is 
generally considered a safe business in this section, the 
price of shares of several mines (par value $100) being 
respectively $1280, $2250 and $3400. 

California people have a concession for a long dis- 
tance telephone system in Sinaloa as well as for the 
electric lighting of the capital, Caliacan. 

Rails and railroad material for the Tabasco Central 
line have been ordered in New York, payment being 
made through the Banco de Tabasco. It is expected that 
the line will be in operation within a year. 

These countries are beginning to use a good deal of 
hydraulic machinery, but for some reason or other they 
consider the German article better in workmanship and 
general good quality. I believe that our manufacturers of 
first-class hydraulic machinery should look into this. 

oe 

The New Jersey Zinc Company is preparing to build 
a second spiegeleisen furnace at Palmerton, Pa. 
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fhe Robertson Electrically Driven Hack Saws. 


The hack saw is a machine in which the advantages of 
dividual motor drive are particularly apparent. The 
nature of the work to be performed, such as cutting long 
irs, beams, &c., often necessitates locating the saw in 
me portion of the shop removed from other tools to se- 
ire ample room to handle the work without obstructing 
assages or interfering with other machines. In such 
cases belt power is often not available or must be sup- 
plied by expensive counter shafting. The motor driven 
tool in entirely independent of line shafts and greatly sim- 
plifies the problem of location. A new line of electrically 
driven hack saws has just been placed upon the market 





Fig. 1.—Back Geared Machine with Capacity of 8 x 8% Inches. 


by the Robertson Mfg. Company, Incorporated, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. These machines are made in five sizes, the 
largest being of 10 x 10 inches capacity,while a special 
machine is produced for structural iron and steel makers 
which is made for cutting beams, channels and other 
shapes up to 8 inches wide by 15 inches high. 

The machines are rigid in construction, so as to insure 





Fig. 2.—Direct Drive Machine with Capacity of 4% x 5 Inches. 


economy in blades and accuracy in cutting. The head is 
secured to the bed with cap screws. Large milled bear- 
ings are fitted in between the housings to support the 
swing frame. The bearings for the sliding bar of the 
saw frame are in center line with the saw blade. At the 
top of the housings are the bearings for the crank shaft, 
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at one end of which the crank wheel disk is secured. The 
swing frame is hinged at an angle to the crank shaft, 
which on the return stroke of the saw raises it positively 
from the cut, allowing no drag or unnecessary wear on 
the teeth, insuring much more service and faster cutting. 
All machines are furnished with quick starting clutch, 
automatic hold up lever and gravity feed, which may be 
increased or decreased by moving the weight. 

The No. 3 “ Rapid Cut” saw, shown in Fig. 1, will cut 
round or square metals up to 8 x 8 inches. This machine 
is back geared, permitting of a high pulley speed. The 
motor used is a regular 4-horse-power Emerson bipolar 
type, shunt wound, operating at 1500 revolutions per min- 
ute. This motor is entirely inclosed, so that dirt from 
the saw cannot injure the working parts. 

The No. 2 saw, shown in Fig. 2, has a capacity of 4% x 
5 inches, and will cut either round or square metal, and is 
furnished with a swivel vise for cutting angles, &c. The 
motor is an all inclosed six-pole machine of %& horse- 
power, shunt wound, operating at 600 revolutions per 
minute. This is one of the slow speed Emerson types, 
especially designed for operating shop machinery. It is 
equipped with idler pulley to give the motor pulley suffi- 
cient belt surface when the motor is placed close to the 
large fly wheel. 

These hack saws are furnished complete with motor 
and base, connected, ready for use on 110 or 220 volt 
direct current shop circuits. 

—__~o--o____— 
The Carnegie Institute Extension. 


The great extension to the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is rapidly nearing completion. It represents 
an expenditure of $5,000,000, the munificent gift of An- 
drew Carnegie. The new building almost obscures the 
original structure, which itself, a previous gift of Mr. Car- 
negie, cost $3,000,000. It has a width of 400 feet in 
Forbes street and a depth of 600 feet. In addition to 
the portion devoted to the library, comprised within its 
walls are to be found art galleries, a museum, a music 
hall, a lecture hall, a restaurant and the general offices 
required for the supervision and operation of these many 
divisions. 

The basement will be an exceptionally busy part of 
the building, as, in addition to the modeling and cast- 
ing rooms for the art department, work shops will be 
installed, where the repairs necessary for the main- 
tenance of the building will be carried out. The print- 
ing office and bindery used in connection with the library 
and the large lighting and heating plant necessary for 
illuminating and warming such a vast building are also 
situated in the basement. 

The scheme of workmanship is planned on a very high 
standard. The architects, Alden & Harlow, based their 
designs on the leading institutions of this type, both in 
Europe and this country. The heating and lighting 
plant’ when completed will form a very interesting exam- 
ple of an installation that both in workmanship and ap- 
pearance will be of very high quality, the specification on 
these points being very rigid. The contract for the elec- 
tric generating plant has been let to the National Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. It consists of five 300-kw., 
120 revolutions per minute, 12-pole, 125-volt, direct cur- 
rent engine type generators. These machines will be of the 
latest design and best material, of massive though pleas- 
ing appearance, the heaviness in outline being relieved 
by the elliptical section of the frame. All visible bolts 
will be nickel plated, and the field coils will be taped 
on the outside and finished with a wrapping of fish net 
cord. The terminal boards will be of Vermont marble. 
The total net weight of each generator will be about 55,- 
000 pounds, the armature and commutator accounting 
for 18,000 pounds. On the final test the generators will be 
expected to withstand a momentary overload of 75 per 
cent. without flashing and to operate from no load to 25 
per cent. overload without shifting the brushes. 

—_—So-o____—__ 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has installed in 
the engineering laboratories of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., the drop testing machine designed by its 
committee for the standard tests of car couplers. 
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Rolled Steel Car Wheels.* 


BY SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, SUPERINTENDENT BALDWIN LOCO- 


MOTIVE WORKS. 


The requirements for car wheels have risen very rap- 
idly during the last few years, and wheels which were 
at one time satisfactory are now taxed beyond their 
limit by the more severe service which is expected of 
them. The loads upon the wheels have increased from 
50 to 100 per cent., whereas it has been impossible to in- 
crease the weight of the wheels in a like proportion be- 
cause the limiting factors, such as frogs, switches, &c., 
were fixed before the modern 100,000-pound capacity car 
came into use. 

The manufacturers of chilled cast iron wheels have 
been very successful in meeting the demands which have 
been made upon them. Careful design and selection of the 
best mold and approved method of casting have accom- 
plished much. The chilled iron wheel is distinctively an 
American product, and we have occasion to feel proud 


Fig. 1.—Sample of Shelled Tire. 


of the achievements which have been 
made in the development of this wheel. 
But the brittleness of the flange, ina- 
bility to resist the heating effect of the 
brake shoe, shelly treads, as shown in 
Fig. 1, producing flat spots, and the in- 
ternal stresses induced in the casting 
of such a wheel have created a field 
for a wheel which would be free from 
these objections. This demand has been 
met by the introduction of the steel 
tired wheels. Such wheels are manufac- 
tured with both plate and spoke cen- 
ters. Steel tired wheels of many de- 
signs have been made, their centers be- 
ing of cast iron, cast steel and wrought 
iron, and of both plate and spoke form, 
those of wrought iron being very diffi- 
cult to produce cheaply to meet the 
competition of the world because of 
our high priced labor. 

Fig. 2 shows three stages of the process of making 
wrought iron spoke centers. The spokes are made by 
bending pieces of iron in the form of a triangle. These 
are fitted into a round ring, the hub is then filled with 
iron and the wheel is heated and hammered under dies. 
Fig. 3 shows two stages of the manufacture of wrought 
iron plate centers. 

Standard wheels of the types so well known and in use 
for several years under passenger and other high priced 
equipment are too expensive, at least they are so consid- 
ered, to put under freight equipment. 

Even these wheels suffer from shelly spots on the tires 
or a variation in the density thereof unless the utmost 
care and expense attend their manufacture. 

Fig. 4 shows an etched section of a defective tire and 
of a good tire, the good tire being dense and perfectly 
homogeneous, whereas the defective tire shows a struc- 
ture which is not uniform in density and which contains 
other structural defects. 

It is thus we find an aching void in the wheel busi- 
ness. We must be able to produce a wheel, safe, durable 

* Read before the Mechanical and Engineering Section of the 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. December 1, 1904, and reprinted 
from the Journai of the Institute. 
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und sufliciently low in price to compete with and event 
ally supersede the chilled cast iron car wheel that ha 
so long held sway in this country. 

Fig. 5 shows the etched section of a long ingot. Th 
is the base of all processes necessary to make a first-clas 
solid forged, high carbon, rolled steel wheel, cheap enoug 
to compete with cast chilled wheels and good enough | 
compete with the high priced steel tired wheels. The pro 
ess of manufacture is simple. The ingot is cut into se 
tions, as shown in Fig. 6, each section being of sufficie 
weight to make a wheel, and the upper or segregated s« 
tion is discarded. 

Fig. 7 shows this process, the ingot being handled b 
an immense and powerful manipulator, or mechanica 
man. This device is almost human in its action, reach 
ing into the furnace, taking out a blank and deftly put 
ting it under the press. Each of these sections is the 
pressed into shape under a huge 5000-ion hydraulic press 
the blanks being handled by mechanical means, as show! 
in Fig. 8. From tnere by overhead cranes the blank is 
transferred to the rolls, where it is subjected to enor 


Fig. 2.-—Forged Steel Tired Spoke Wheel. 


mous pressure and revolved at a high rate of speed, 
emerging a perfect wheel. 

The method of rolling and arrangement of rolls are 
shown in the diagram on Fig. 9, from which it will be 
seen that the arrangement is such that thorough and 
heavy work can be put on the tire of the wheel. 

If we desire the plate of these wheels to be of the 
dished or curved form the same is easily accomplished by 
placing it in the 5000-ton press and gently squeezing it 
into shape, as shown in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 11 shows three etched sections of a forged wheel. 
The quality of the material is unquestionable and the 
wheel possesses all the characteristics of the good tire and 
none of those of the defective tires, which I have already 
shown and which I am again showing on the screen for 
the purpose of comparison. 

The judgment formed by an examination of the etched 
section is confirmed by the results of the physical and 
chemical tests. 

Fig. 12 shows sections of wheel from which drillings 
were taken for analysis; the results are surprisingly uni- 
form and indicate the greatest uniformity in the wheel. 
Tests have also been made by supporting the wheels hori- 
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mtally upon a ring underneath the face of the tread 
1 allowing a weight of 2240 pounds to strike the wheel 
m various hights. It took 13 blows to break a 36-inch 
eel, 8 of the blows being from a hight of 30 feet. 
Another wheel was tested in running position, and, 
iking with a weight of 2240 pounds, it took 17 blows, 





Fig. 3.—Forged Plate Steel Tired Wheel. 





Fig. 4.—Section of Good and Poor Tire. 


9 of them being from 25 feet, to fracture the wheel from 
rim to hub. 

Fig. 13 shows a wheel after it has been subjected to 
this test, and it at once illustrates the severity of the 
test and the ability of the wheel to resist any stress which 
it is liable to encounter in service. It is perfectly clear 
that the use of this wheel would banish broken flanges 
from the list of causes leading to wrecks and damage to 
property. 

One of the most severe tests that can be imposed upon 
the chilled iron wheels is that generally known as the 
thermal test. This consists in pouring a ring of molten 
iron 1% inches thick and 4 inches deep against the tread, 


in place of 2 inches had no further effect than to cause 
the rim to expand and to draw the hub down slightly. 
No fracture was produced, and the heat given out by the 
molten iron was sufficient to heat the tread for 2 or 3 
inches to a dull cherry. After withstanding this test 
there need be no fear of breakages as the re- 





Fig. 5.—Cross Section of Ingot. 


sult of heating of the tread by application of: brake shoes. 
Now then, as to the approximate value of these wheels, 
as compared with cast chilled wheels of the very best 
material and manufacture. The comparison of the cost 
per 10,000 miles of the two types of wheels is shown ip 
the following statement: 
Solid Rolled Wheels. 


Cost of pair of rolled wheels........... sat ia hi cae wre aa $54.00 
Ce ck tidal nadde 6 whaavesews 06 e0uw aes 2.40 
Cost of four removals and applications................. 2.40 
$58.80 

ee ee a ce a handed eeeihs wakes ba dokeeeae 8.7 
a a ana alae Altea die ans al Det bak ai ee bi mt dh eed bl wel $50.05 


Mileage, 350,000. Cost per 10,000 wheel miles, $1.43. 





Fig. 6.—Blooms from Which Wheels Are Rolled. 


no cracks to develop within two minutes. This test is de- 
signed to secure a wheel which will not crack by the 
heat developed by the application of the brake shoes, and 
it is considered by manufacturers of chilled iron wheels 
to be a very severe requirement. A number of rolled 
wheels have been subjected to this test without injury 
to them. The heat from a ring of metal 4 inches wide 


Chilled Iron Wheels 


lirst vost of pair of chilled iron wheels ieee uueee 
Cost of boring and mounting. . a be wertaoda -80 
Cost of removal and application. . aa ee .60 
$19.40 

Less scrap value..... ¥e + <omn nn pee 
EE ee a a $13.60 


Mileage, 80,000. Cost per 10,000 wheel miles, $1.70. 
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It is usual for the railroads to determine the average which steel tired wheels are now exclusively used. 
cost of wheels by dividing the total yearly cost by wheel 2. Passenger car equipment, in which the element of 
mileage made during that year. The statistics vary safety plays an important part. 
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Fig. 7.—View of Manipulator. 


Chemical Analyses. Physical Tests. 

Phos- Man- Ultimate BElonga- Reduct’n 

Carbon. Silicon. phorus. ganese. Sulphur. Test. Size of test. Elastic limit. strength. tion. of area. 

Test. Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent, Per cent. Inches. Pounds, Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. 

WIOG scncds 0.610 0.268 0.043 0.87 0.050 Fiange ..... 2x 0.619 50,300 126,600 12.0 19.0 

SPORE 6scsa54 0.614 0.268 0.042 0.90 0.048 Teeed ..00sd 2x 0.619 50,600 124,600 10.0 12.0 

ee 0.620 0.267 0.041 0.86 0.052 I 52,600 121,000 10.0 13.0 

ROM ossk veya 0.270 0.042 0.91 0.052 i 52,000 121,300 12.0 16.3 
res 0.602 0.265 0.043 0.89 0.051 


UD: ccreek ws 0.608 0.265 0.042 0.86 0.048 


Chemical Analyses. Physical Tests. 

Phos- Man- Jitimate Elonga Reduct’n 

Carbon. Silicon. phorus. ganese. Sulphur. . Size of test. Elastic limit. strength. tion. of area. 

Test. Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent, Per cent. Inches. Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. Per cent. 

Pe: 5 2c0ce 0.640 0.175 0.042 0.86 0.050 ° 52,000 129,000 14.0 20.0 

SOE cose 0.650 0.177 0.042 0.86 0.050 51,600 124,300 10.0 13.0 

Se s casneee 0.650 0.180 0.045 0.86 0.050 ; 52,300 128,600 10.0 15.0 

ML. cseudeows 0.654 0.175 0.044 0.85 0.051 wt oclocw eal ae eee 51,300 124,000 11.0 16.6 
PONE «2 0s-csd 0.660 0.180 0.046 0.84 0.049 
BD: «000 08 48 0.666 0.180 0.044 0.050 


ae 


Fig. 8.—View of 5000-Ton Press, 
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from $1.65 to $1.78, the average closely checking the fore- 3. Heavy freight car equipment, for which the chilled 
going estimate. , iron wheel has proved inadequate. 
The natural field for the rolled wheel is: The wheels, however, are adaptable to lighter 
1. The severe service of engine and tender trucks, in’ service, and _ statistics indicate that it would he 
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ofitable to employ them in _ street car service. 
The following statement shows the cost of mainte- 
ince of wheels in street car service in various parts of 
e United States. These figures are practically based 
pon the use of the usual type of chilled wheel: 


















Per Per 
10,000 10,000 

miles. miles. 

vio. ee, Pe ee 
CHRO GG e ee ic cteees Dee, GI ca cacsccccecss GN 
idle West............ 2.14 Philadelphia ..... . 1.65 
Y 

k / 

\ 
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Fig. 9.—Diagram of Rolls. 


The roads carrying the greatest number 
of passengers will generally show the great- 
est cost, as the constant braking necessary, 
because of frequent stops and slipping re- 
sulting from rapid acceleration, is very 
hard on the chilled iron wheel. By the rough 
usage at many crossings many wheels are 
put out of service by chipping off the 
flanges. The rolled wheels are entirely 
free from this defect, and their adoption 
by street railway companies should prove 
to be very economical. Progressive street 
railway managers have been quick to rec- 
ognize the advantages that the steel wheel possesses over 
a cast iron one, and even the greater expense of thie 
solid forged steel wheel has not deterred its introduc- 
tion, and it is the general opinion that marked economy 
has resulted therefrom. 

We are already making solid forged steel wheels for 
this service in large quantities. 

Fig. 14 shows a group of solid forged and rolled 
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wheels for railroad service; the fine appearance of these 
wheels can be seen from this photograph. 

As the mighty oak had its origin in the small acorn, 
so the great railroad systems of to-day rest upon the 
stability of the flange of a car wheel. 

Upon this small section of metal, about 144 inches 
square, depend the lives of millions of passengers and 
the value of merchandise of incalculable price. Pas- 
sengers amid the comforts and luxuries of our modern 
service hardly realize the vital importance of this piece 

of metal, but engineers and railroad man- 
agers do, and they have been directing 
their best endeavors to this most vital ele- 
ment of railroad equipment. 


—_— ¢ »__ 


Features of Canadian Trade. 


wt A Bounty on Rails, 
_ Toronto, February 17, 1905.—It turns 


out that the Dominion Government provid- 

ed for the domestic steel industry, if not 

better than it intended, at least better than 

the public suspected. In addition to the 
; aids of which everybody was aware, there 
/ is a bounty of $3 a ton on rails. The dis- 
/ covery that the country is liable for such 
J a charge was come upon in the ordinary 
/ way of business. An account for $60,000 
was handed in by the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany, which thereby presented a claim for 
a bounty at the rate of $3 a ton on 20,000 
tons of steel rails. In regular course 
the account was referred to the Auditor- 
General, who declined to pass it until he 
was fully satisfied that there was law war- 
ranting his approval of it. It was not a 
question whether the quantity of rails was 
produced as stated, but whether there was 
a bounty on rails. It was not generally un- 
derstood, or even considered possible, that 
there was, and the Auditor-General was 
unwilling to accept the claimant’s reading 
of the law. Accordingly the matter was 
submitted by the Government to a promi- 
nent lawyer, A. B. Aylesworth, K. C., who 


Fig. 10.—View of Rolling Machine. 


returned the opinion that there is statutory authority for 
paying a bounty of $3 per ton on steel rails. Acting on 
this advice, the Auditor-General passed the account and 
a check was given out the other day for $60,000, pay- 
able to the Algoma Steel Company on account of rail 
bounty. 

Authority for the claim is held to be provided in sub- 
section B of the first section of the act passed in 1903 to 
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amend the statute respecting bounties on iron and steel. 
Subsection B is as follows: 


On rolled angles, tees, channels, beams, joists, girders, or 
bridge building or structural rolled sections, and on other rolled 
shapes not round, oval, square or flat, weighing not less than 35 
pounds per lineal yard, and also on flat eye bar blanks, when 
sold for consumption ia Canada, a bounty of $3 per ton. 
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ment did not know, apparently did not dream, that i 
was liable for a bounty. If it had known, it possib! 
would have modified the price accordingly. If, as som 
of the Government organs say, the bounty is beyon: 
the intent of ‘the act, and is based wholly on “ fault 
wording,” it would seem that legislation would be i 





Fig. 11.—Etched Sections. 


Steel rails it appears are considered to be compre- 
hended though not specifically named in the subsection. 
While the term “ structural rolled sections ” may be re- 
garded as having a generally accepted technical meaning 
that excludes steel rails from the scope of its significa- 
tion, the phrase, “other rolled shapes not round, oval, 
Square or flat,” is probably embracing enough to take 
in rails. Mr. Aylesworth’s opinion has not been pub- 
lished, but it is assumed to be based on the fact that 
the latter of the expressions quoted is a very broad one. 
It is scarcely probable that the newspaper statement 
which credits him with regarding rails as rolled struc- 
tural sections is correct. 

An immediate effect of the Government’s concurrence 
in this interpretation of the Bounty law is to add $3 a 
ton to the price the Government contracted to pay for 
the Algoma Steel Company rails it is laying on the In- 





Fig 12.—Results of Chemica! and Physical Tests. 


tercolonial line. Whatever was the price which the 
Minister of Railways: and Canals agreed to give for 
these rails it is now increased by the $3 per ton, which 
the Finance Department is handing out in bouhties to 
the company. When it ordered the rails the Govern- 


troduced by the Minister of Finance—or, as he is ab- 
sent, by the acting Minister—limiting the application of 
subsection B strictly to the objects contemplated. So 
far nothing has been heard of any such legislation being 
proposed, though Parliament is now in session and there 
is no great crush of business before it. 

As it is now situated, the steel rail industry does 
not lack fostering care. Rails turned out at the Sault 
mill of the Algoma Steel Company wholly from ore yield- 
ed by Ontario mines would have the following public 
assistance as a buffer between them and competition 
from the United States: 


Per ton. 
Remtlar GuUty. cc cscs sve sescieccccccsccccessesccccces $7.00 
OE Pry oo Pe eee eee ee 3.00 





Fig. 18.—Rolled Whee] After Drop Test, 


Every one of these items, however, except the rail 
bounty, is subject to modification. The duty may be 


increased up to $10.50 pari passu, with any abatement 


from the regular selling price at which imported rails 
are brought in. As for the bounty on the billets of 
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which the home rail is made, and the bounty on the pig 
iron from which the billets are made, they are here 
given as if purely Canadian ore is used. As a matter 
of fact, it is mostly Minnesota ore that is so far used at 
the Sault works, and the current bounty on pig iron made 
here from foreign ore is $1.50 per ton, the same rate 
being paid on the billets made from foreign material in 
Canada. Further, the provincial bonus of $1 per ton is 
payable only on pig iron made in Ontario from Ontario 
ore, and the rate falls below $1 as soon as the total 
output of the province in any year exceeds 25,000 tons, 
as the distribution for the year is limited to $25,000. 
This is not the first time that the Government and 
claimant have taken different views of the meaning of 
the Bounty law, nor the first time that the claimant’s 
view has been upheld. Two years ago the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company put in a bounty claim which was 
contested, the Government’s legal adviser in that case 
apparently construing the act adversely to the company. 
The company’s claim was for pig iron which had been 
converted into steel. There was no legal or other objec- 
tion to paying on iron because it was transformed into 
steel. The point taken was that, owing to the company’s 
continuous process, there was no intermediate product 
to which the usual definition of pig iron could be ap- 
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cans, of whom the following are named: J. C. Hunter of 
Duluth, De C. O'Grady and Stamford White of Chicago. 
Mr. O’Grady is brother of the general manager of the 
Crown Bank, Toronto, The object of Mackenzie & Mann 
is that of railway men—to create traffic for their road. 
Besides producing ore for consumption in its own furnace, 
the Atikokan Iron Company, as the new concern is called, 
will mine ore for shipment to other consumers, whether 
in Canada or in the United States. As at present planned, 
its mine operations will be on a scale of 300,000 or 400,- 
OOO tons a year. There seems to be the fullest confidence 
in the quality of the Atikokan ore, of which the deposits 
are Well known to be extensive. 

Another outgrowth of Mackenzie & Mann enterprise is 


_ the Canadian Coal & Ore Dock Company, which will con- 


struct coal and ore docks at Port Arthur, with a storage 
capacity of 200,000 tons for coal and of 100,000 tons for 
ore. It is stated that interests connected with the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company will be associated in this project. 
The company will handle all the product of the Atikokan 
Iron Company. 

The agreement, to which the town is a party, cannot 
be performed until the ratepayers of the latter have ap- 
proved it by vote. A by-law embodying it will have to be 
prepared and submitted to the taxpaying citizens at the 





Fig. 14.—Rolled Steel Wheels 


plied. The matter went before the Exchequer Court and 
the company won. 
Port Arthur an Iron Center. 

What is said to be the final agreement for the estab 
lishing of a blast furnace at Port Arthur was signed in 
Toronto two days ago. The business was concluded in the 
office of Mackenzie & Mann here, the men who brought 
Port Arthur into direct connection with Winnipeg by the 
construction of the Ontario & Rainy Line and the Winni- 
peg & Eastern Railway. These lines are now part of the 
transcontinental system, the Canadian Northern Railway, 
which the same men of enterprise are fast completing. The 
parties to the agreement thus closed were the following: 
Mackenzie & Mann, represented by Hugh Sutherland; 
the town of Port Arthur, represented by Mayor Vigars. 
With the latter were associated two prominent citizens of 
Port Arthur, Geo. T. Marks and J. T. O’Connor. Cash to 
the amount of $1,000,000 is to be raised. Of this $300,000 
is to be applied to the purchase of the Atikokan iron 
deposits and $700,000 is to be expended on the con- 
struction of a 100-ton blast furnace at Port Arthur, 
and on other accounts. One object is to establish coke 
ovens. Port Arthur is to furnish a site of 40 acres. The 
million dollars is to be raised by the issue of 6 per cent. 
first mortgage bonds. Mackenzie & Mann are subscribing 
for $400,000 of these, the town of Port Arthur is to take 
$300,000, and the remainder goes to a group of Ameri- 


polls. There seems every reason to expect that they will 
sanction it, for as a body they are very desirous of promot- 
ing the development of the town as a terminal point and 
an industrial center. As soon as they have ratified the 
action of their Council as taken by the Mayor, the work 
of construction is to be begun. 


Notes, 


N. W. Rowell, K. C., Toronto, counsel for the Lake 
Superior Corporation, stated yesterday that the rail mill 
at the Sault had orders enough on hand to keep it busy 
until next September. Its output in January exceeded 
that of any previous month. The blast furnaces are also, 
he says, turning out more product than ever before. Ore 
from the Williams mine, near Sault Ste. Marie, is said to 
be going forward to the furnaces at the rate of 35 tons a 
day. 

Some days ago the organization of the Shipbuilding & 
Investment Company was completed at Halifax. A site 
for the works has been fixed upon at the eastern side of 
that harbor. The directors elected are the following: 
Mr. Hunter of Swan & Hunter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land; George S. Campbell, George Stairs, John Longard, 
B. F. Pearson and Ald. J. A. Johnson. George S. Camp- 
bell was chosen as president, Ald. J. A. Johnson as vice- 
president, and B. Fred. Pearson as secretary-treasurer. 

Cc. A. CG. J. 
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Rolls for Uneven Angles.—VI. 


BY WILLIAM HIRST. 


Splice Bars. 

This section, Fig. 18, was intended for a splice bar. 
and for this purpose it was required that the end of the 
light flange and the tapered part of the heavy one should 
fit accurately between the head and flange of a rail. To 
fulfill its function properly the edge of the light flange 
should be full to the point @ and true to the template. 


a 








| h 


Fig.13 


At a glance the roll designer sees that this is more than 
ordinarily difficult, as the point is an inside corner and 
an acute angle. 

There are two common expedients for bringing out 
corners on a bar, as follows, preferred in the order 
named: One is to set the corner opposite the opening 


in the pass and to apportion the draft so that the metal 
will be forced beyond the confines of the pass to be 
pinched between the rolls; the other is to so set the pass 
in the rolls that the draft will cause the metal to flow 
into the corner, or, rather, to force it therein. Where 
the angle springing from this point is more or less ob- 
tuse the feasibility of the method varies accordingly, 
but where the angle is acute, as in the case of Figs 13, 
the probability of forcing a sharp corner is remote. In 
this instance this applies particularly because the draft 





Fig.24 
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cannot be imposed directly against the point for the 
purpose of forcing it. Hence if the point is to be brought 
out the first named method must be employed. As the 
point is an inside corner, it would require a series of 
passes built up from a pass set as in Fig. 2 if the sec- 
tion was to be rolled out as in its final shape. This 
position, while not an impossible one, is very unfavorable 
for good results. As stated before, the position of Fig. 








Fig.2 
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2, inclosing the essential outline of the section within 
one roll, will produce the most uniform degree of ac- 
curacy, but to obtain the best general result as a whole 
a compromise in the position of the passes seems to be 
warrantable. While the highest degree of accuracy in 
size is much to be desired, it is equally important that 
the section shall be perfect in all its details. As shown, 
it is extremely difficult, if not practically impossible, to 
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work up the point of an acute angle as at a, Fig. 138, 
unless it can be brought into such a position that it will 
come into the opening between the rolls. To do this it 
would necessitate setting the pass as in Fig. 2, which is 
obviously a most impracticable position for effective 
work. Under these circumstances a more open position 
must be sought. 

A bar of this kind is not required to be made of 
various thicknesses, but of one size. Having to fit into 
another, any considerable variation in size would con- 
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demn it. 
tion its position as a pass, the disposition of the draft 


In the consideration of a design for this sec- 
and its treatment in the rolls generally should be with 
the object of producing a bar as nearly perfect in all 
its essential details as possible, modifying the provisions 
for securing one to bring others up to a common stand 
ard of excellence. 

Although of minor importance in regard to the for 
mation of the section, it is generally conceded that 
far aS an angle bar is concerned it 
to work the bar with the inside down, in which position 
the water and scale most readily and quickly fall off. 
While rollers are adepts in the use of their tongs and 
skillful in a remarkable degree in bringing a bar into 
any position they may require it to be, yet whenever it 
can be done without sacrificing any advan- 
tage in working it is due to them to set a bar as nearly 
in a natural position as possible. 


as 


is most convenient 


essential 


By natural position is meant that position which 
a bar would take if left free to revolve on its axis. A 


bar in that position is more readily picked up from the 
floor and entered into the rolls and is handled in all 
respects with less difficulty. The position of Fig. with 
the heavy member hanging down, is correct in this par- 
ticular as well as covering the entire outside of the 


9 














section. This position, however, has its objections. The 
section, it will be noticed, almost stands on end, making 
the greatest possible difference in the diameters of the 
pass, in which, should any considerable draft be attempt- 
ed, the end thrust of the rolls would be so great as to 
make it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
them in place unless they are very heavy and of com- 
paratively large pitch, much larger than those shown in 
Figs. 24 and 25. 

If this position were considered essential as a finish- 
ing pass, as it no doubt would be by some, it may be 
rendered less objectionable by making the draft very 
light, merely using the pass as an extra to correct eny 
slight inaccuracy in those preceding. Under ordinary con- 
ditions most likely to be met this position would need 
to be modified. There are two other feasible positions: 
Fig. 13, in which the pass would be opened in the mid- 
dle of the short flange, and that shown as the last pass in 
Fig. 25. The one particular common to both these posi- 
tions is that they will require much care in the setting 
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of the rolls and to maintain 
alignment and size. 

Whenever there are minor angles, a curvilinear out- 
line such as appear on this section, or small shoulders or 
depressions in its surface, it is necessary that the rela- 
tive positions of such should correspond in all the passes 
in which they may be formed; otherwise a corner formed 
in one pass would be rolled off in another. For the same 

that a bar having these features may enter and 
the rolls true and straight, guides are adjusted in 
front of the pass. But with these precautions the guide 
cannot be set close enough to prevent all side motion. It 
therefore, that the itself must have 
some control over the bar. 

In deep grooves the sides of the pass control the align- 
ment, but in comparatively shallow grooves, such as 
would be the case with Fig. 13, the pass loses this control 
more or less, and the small points and curves in the out- 
line of the section would be lost in places from the side 
motion of the bar. In a pass set in this position it will be 
seen also that the top roll would overlap the bottom on 
the inside, as the opening would have to be made in the 
midlength of the short flange. 

A pass so set would require extreme care in the mat- 
ter of adjustment, and unless the rolls could be kept per- 


frequent readjustments 
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is, necessary pass 
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fectly in line the section would be distorted or the short 
flange punched between the overlapping parts of the top 
and bottom rolls. The alternative, therefore, presenting 
the least objectionable features is to set the finishing pass 
in the position shown in Fig. 25. This pass could be made 
of the closed order, similar to No. 6, but the probability 
of the corners of the collar breaking away should give 
the preference to the open form, as shown. The essen- 
tial features of the section, size and outline would be 
more easily obtained in a pass like Fig. 2, when set in 
comparatively large rolls under the conditions herein- 
before given, but all advantages weighed pass 7, Fig. 
24, would generally be accepted. With point @ excepted, 
the section is not difficult to make. 

There are different modes employed to bring out cor- 
ners according to the shape and purpose of the bar. One 
of the most difficult and the least likely of success is 
where the metal is to be forced into a groove or a corner 
such as a, Fig. 13. As with other bars, the finishing pass. 
with its light draft, is for the purpose of giving the sec- 
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Splice Bars. 

This section, Fig. 13, was intended for a splice bar. 
and for this purpose it was required that the end of the 
light flange and the tapered part of the heavy one should 
fit accurately between the head and flange of a rail. To 
fulfill its function properly the edge of the light flange 
should be full to the point @ and true to the template. 


b 


Fig.13 


At a glance the roll designer sees that this is more than 
ordinarily difficult, as the point is an inside corner and 
an acute angle. 

There are two common expedients for bringing out 
corners on a bar, as follows, preferred in the order 
named: One is to set the corner opposite the opening 
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cannot be imposed directly against the point for the 
purpose of forcing it. Hence if the point is to be brought 
out the first named method must be employed. As the 
point is an inside corner, it would require a series of 
passes built up from a pass set as in Fig. 2 if the sec- 
tion was to be rolled out as in its final shape. This 
position, while not an impossible one, is very unfavorable 
for good results. As stated before, the position of Fig. 


Fig.2 
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2, inclosing the essential outline of the section within 
one roll, will produce the most uniform degree of ac- 
curacy, but to obtain the best general result as a whole 
a compromise in the position of the passes seems to be 
warrantable. While the highest degree of accuracy in 
size is much to be desired, it is equally important that 
the section shall be perfect in all its details. As shown, 
it is extremely difficult, if not practically impossible, to 





Fig.24 


in the pass and to apportion the draft so that the metal 
will be forced beyond the confines of the pass to be 
pinched between the rolls; the other is to so set the pass 
in the rolls that the draft will cause the metal to flow 
into the corner, or, rather, to force it therein. Where 
the angle springing from this point is more or less ob- 
tuse the feasibility of the method varies accordingly, 
but where the angle is acute, as in the case of Fig. 13, 
the probability of forcing a sharp corner is remote. In 
this instance this applies particularly because the draft 


work up the point of an acute angle as at a, Fig. 13, 
unless it can be brought into such a position that it will 
come into the opening between the rolls. To do this it 
would necessitate setting the pass as in Fig. 2, which is 
obviously a most impracticable position for effective 
work. Under these circumstances a more open position 
must be sought. 

A bar of this kind is not required to be made of 
various thicknesses, but of one size. Having to fit into 
another, any considerable variation in size would con- 
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demn it. In the consideration of a design for this sec- 
tion its position as a pass, the disposition of the draft 
and its treatment in the rolls generally should be with 
the object of producing a bar as nearly perfect in all 
its essential details as possible, modifying the provisions 
for securing one to bring others up to a common stand 
ard of excellence. 

Although of minor importance in regard to the for 
mation of the section, it is generally conceded that as 
far as an angle bar is concerned it is 
to work the bar with the inside down, in which position 
the water and scale most readily and quickly fall off. 
While rollers are adepts in the use of their tongs and 
skillful in a remarkable degree in bringing a bar into 
any position they may require it to be, yet whenever it 
ean be done without sacrificing any advan- 
tage in working it is due to them to set a bar as nearly 
in a natural position as possible. 


most convenient 


essential 


$y natural position is meant that which 
a bar would take if left free to revolve on its axis. A 
bar in that position is more readily picked up from the 
floor and entered into the rolls and is handled in all 
respects with less difficulty. The position of Fig. 2, with 
the heavy member hanging down, is correct in this par- 
ticular as well as covering the entire outside of the 


position 











section. This position, however, has its objections. The 
section, it will be noticed, almost stands on end, making 
the greatest possible difference in the diameters of the 
pass, in which, should any considerable draft be attempt- 
ed, the end thrust of the rolls would be so great as to 
make it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
them in place unless they are very heavy and of com- 
paratively large pitch, much larger than those shown in 
Figs. 24 and 25. 

If this position were considered essential as a finish- 
ing pass, as it no doubt would be by some, it may be 
rendered less objectionable by making the draft very 
light, merely using the pass as an extra to correct any 
slight inaccuracy in those preceding. Under ordinary con- 
ditions most likely to be met this position would need 
to be modified. There are two other feasible positions: 
Fig. 13, in which the pass would be opened in the mid- 
dle of the short flange, and that shown as the last pass in 
Fig. 25. The one particular common to both these posi- 
tions is that they will require much care in the setting 
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of the rolls and frequent readjustments to maintain 
alignment and size. 

Whenever there are minor angles, a curvilinear out- 
line such as appear on this section, or small shoulders or 
depressions in its surface, it is necessary that the rela- 
tive positions of such should correspond in all the passes 
in which they may be formed; otherwise a corner formed 
in one pass would be rolled off in another. For the same 
that a bar having these features may enter and 
leave the rolls true and straight, guides are adjusted in 
front of the pass. But with these precautions the guide 
cannot be set close enough to prevent all side motion. It 
that the itself must have 
some control over the bar. 

In deep grooves the sides of the pass control the align- 
ment, but in comparatively shallow grooves, such as 
would be the case with Fig. 13, the pass loses this control 
more or less, and the small points and curves in the out- 
line of the section would be lost in places from the side 
motion of the bar. In a pass set in this position it will be 
seen also that the top roll would overlap the bottom on 
the inside, as the opening would have to be made in the 
midlength of the short flange. 


renson 


is, therefore, necessary pass 


A pass so set would require extreme care in the mat- 
ter of adjustment, and unless the rolls could be kept per- 
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fectly in line the section would be distorted or the short 
flange punched between the overlapping parts of the top 
and bottom rolls. The alternative, therefore, presenting 
the least objectionable features is to set the finishing pass 
in the position shown in Fig. 25. This pass could be made 
of the closed order, similar to No. 6, but the probability 
of the corners of the collar breaking away should give 
the preference to the open form, as shown. The essen- 
tial features of the section, size and outline would be 
more easily obtained in a pass like Fig. 2, when set in 
comparatively large rolls under the conditions herein- 
before given, but all advantages weighed pass 7, Fig. 
24, would generally be accepted. With point a excepted, 
the section is not difficult to make. 

There are different modes employed to bring out cor- 
ners according to the shape and purpose of the bar. One 
of the most difficult and the least likely of success is 
where the metal is to be forced into a groove or a corner 
such as a, Fig. 13. As with other bars, the finishing pass. 
with its light draft, is for the purpose of giving the sec- 
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tion its final touch, correcting any inaccuracies due to the 
spring of the rolls, wear or other causes. Equally impor- 
tant with it is the next preceding, the leader, which must 
deliver the bar in such size and contour as to accurately 
fill it. It is in this leader and in those before it that the 
bar must be reduced and transformed. 

In common practice the best and most effective meth- 
od for producing sharp corners is to bring them, in one 
pass or another to the opening between the rolls, and by 
a special arrangement of draft force the metal into the 
interstices between them. This, however, is impossible 
with the section in its normal shape, and to render such 
means available the section must be bent open enough to 
make the end of the short flange conform to the side of 
the pass. This method requires that one pass shall be 
specially adapted to bend the section into its required 
form. In the case of a plain angle this is done in the 
finishing pass itself, but in this instance the finishing pass 
is not well adapted to that purpose for the reason that 


sis 
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the short flange would extend across the corner of the 
roll, which, for the sake of covering the section as much 
as possible, must be all but sharp. 

To bend anything in such a pass would therefore be 
unwise, as it might mark the bar and would certainly 
wear tbe roll. For this purpose, then, the next preceding 
must be used. As far as the working of the passes is 
concerned it would be easiest to have the edges of the 
bar forming the sides of the pass parallel, which simpli- 
fies the collaring of the rolls considerably. This is illus- 
trated in the difference between the two forms of passes 
in the preceding part of this article. On the general prin- 
ciple that it is not advisable to attempt a radical change, 
either by bending or by draft, this would make too much 
of a bend at one time. 

Whenever a bend is too great there is liability of the 
rolls taking hold of the bar somewhat to one side or tlie 
other and thus spoiling it. In common practice 45 de- 
grees is as much as can be safely bent in at one time. 
There are circumstances involved in bending any section 
that should be carefully weighed before the extent of 
the bend and the arrangement of the pass in which it is 
to be done are decided upon. As an instance, a section, 
such as an angle of even length of flange, could be bent 
to any reasonable extent by forcing it into a groove to 
which its details of length and thickness of flange had 
been made to conform. Its two flanges rest evenly on the 
slanting sides of the bending pass, centered therein by 
the point of the collar engaging the root of the angle. 
When the lengths of the flanges are uneven the difficulty 
in centering the bar in the groove increases. That the 
bar may enter evenly in such cases the long flange 
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should be bent so thai the bar when in the bending pass 
may center with its edges and the root of the section 
touching at the same time, without leaning to one side or 
the other. ; 

Such expedients are possible in the treatment of the 
ordinary angle, but with the case in point the circum- 
stances are altogether different. In the former the bent 
portion is within the inside length of the flange and:not 
at the root, as it must be in the case of the latter. In 
this case, Fig. 13, the flanges are too thick to be bent; 
also the outline of the back is not straight, and if it were 
possible to bend each flange the points of divergence could 
not be correctly located and would in all probability be 
rolled off. In any event they could not be made to con- 
form as closely as if the flanges were kept straight and 
the bending done at the root or point. 

As it is necessary to form corner fillets in the bending 
pass (No. 6), the sides thereof would have very little 
taper and the bar would be too wide to enter unless the 
groove were made very deep and the sides were flared off 
to receive it. If this were done it would still be difficult 
to center the bar and keep it so if the bending pass were 
made in a groove in one roll. To obviate this difficulty 
we may open the pass on opposite sides of the bar by 
forming one side of the pass on one roll and one on the 
other, thus making it practicable to rest the large flange 
on the roll before both rolls engage the bar. By making 
the half groove in the middle roll to receive the heavy 
flange, the bar will adjust itself in that groove before the 
collar in the top roll engages the light one. It may be 
noticed that both side collars work the bar toward each 
other in the bending effort, and should the bar swing to 
one side or the other one of the collars will check it. 

The essential features of the section are furmed after 
the fifth pass. The sixth, whose purpose has just been 
described, should have no more draft than to give it a 
hold on the bar sufficient to draw it through. It would 
seem at first that it would be better in the sixth pass 
to carry out the curve on the back of the short flange, as 
it certainly would make an easier bending surface. This 
would open the pass practically at the same point in 
the section as in the seventh, which makes it necessary 
to break the curve just below that point and carry the 


side out straight for the purpose of regulating that cor- 
ner of the section. 


This: section is uneven in its outline, the length of its 
members and in their thickness. It is the latter circum- 
stance that applies most particularly to the question of 
draft. That each member of the section may draw out 
concurrently the same ratio of reduction should be ap- 
plied to all its parts. Beginning with the finished sec- 
tion, as represented in the last pass, building one on 
another, it is necessary that the different parts of the 
section should maintain the same relation as to their 
sectional area, particularily from the sixth up to the 
third, where the division of the billet into the parts form- 
ing the members of the sections has been made. In 
passes 1, 2 and 3 advantage is taken of the unobstructed 
flow to establish this relation in area, which, in this 
stage of the operation, may be done without injury to 
the structure and in a manner most favorable to the 
passes following. 

The formation of the rib on the back of the bar in 
the second pass is not essential, as the raise is insig- 
nificant; the back could be made straight in this pass 
and the third, as it is in the first. Also, the collars 
which close the blank passes 1 B, 2 B and 3 B may be 
just turned straight across, if the flatting passes A and 
B are made in the same set as shown, as it would be 
impracticable to invert this set, as the order in which 
these two passes are worked cannot be reversed. If 
these passes were put elsewhere, as they should be in 
good practice, the set may be inverted and a fresh set of 
collars brought to work when one set had become worn 
or injured. The passes A and B are auxiliaries, their 
purpose being to flat the billet to a size suitable for the 
first shaping pass. Their number and arrangement de 
pend on the size of the billet and their location in the 
train. 


The essential feature to be considered in the pro- 
duction of this section is its completeness in form and 
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limension. As stated in the beginning of this part, the 
ass set as in the position of Fig. 2 is best to promote 
hese ends, both as regards fullness of form and uniform 
‘curacy in dimensions, if these points were the only ones 
» be considered, but, as it is, the position would be con- 
dered wrong on all other points relating to the prac- 
ical use of the rolls. In setting the section as in pass 7, 
ig. 25, the end thrust of the rolls resultant from a 
setting, as in Fig. 2, which is one of the chief objections 
to this position, is obviated. But the almost absolute 
uniformity in the outside dimensions and form possible 
in the latter is to a degree impaired, as, no matter how 
careful a roller may be, there is almost certain to be a 
slight though inconsequential variation. Should the 
quantity warrant it, pass 7 may be set in a short pair of 
rolls by itself where the end collars, of even diameter, 
may be made to ride—that is, to run together at or 
slightly below the exact size required. This method of 
insuring the approximate size is uncommon practice and 
not to be used in general. With care, however, there 
need not be any unfavorable result from its use, as rolls 
are not infrequently run close for other reasons not so 
important. 
(To be continued.) 
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Westinghouse Small Power Motors. 


A new line of small direct current motors, to be 
known as the type R, has been brought out by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
their design the aim has been to produce reliable and 
efficient machines of small power which shall be easy to 
install, convenient to operate, require a minimum of at- 
tention and give continuous service throughout a long 
life. They are made in sizes from 1-6 to 1% horse-power 
and are wound for 110 and 220 volts, the standard light- 





The Westinghouse Small Power Motor. 


ing pressures. The fields are shunt wound. Many 
features often omitted in small machines to re 
duce their cost are to be found in these motors. 
They are claimed to carry their rated full loads 
continuously without injurious heating. Commutation is 
practically sparkless between no load and an overload of 
50 per cent., and within this range the brushes once set 
require no readjustment for change of load. 

The yoke, brackets and poles are cast in one piece, 


giving a compact machine and rigidity between 
the support and the driving pulley or pinion. 
The bore of the bearing housing supports is the 


same as that of the field poles, so the armature can be 
removed by simply taking out one bearing housing with- 
out removing the pinion or pulley, unless it is larger 
than the bore of the field poles. The front end bracket 
is formed by three arms, which protect the commutator 
but allow ready access to the brushes. The two poles 
project inward in a horizontal plane and are magnetized 
by machine formed coils. These coils are treated with 
both a weather proof and an insulating compound to in- 
sure them against ordinary dampness and accidental 
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are covered with a 
number of thicknesses of tape to guard against mechan- 


grounds or short circuits. They 
ical injury. The coil supports are small L-shaped pieces 
of sheet brass, which are fastened to the poles by screws 
and which hold the coils firmly in place. 

The bearings are ring self oiling, lined with phosphor 
bronze, and are mounted in separate housings, which 
may be adjusted in any position, so that the oil reser- 
voirs hang vertical, whether the motor is set upon the 
floor or suspended from the wall or ceiling. The hous- 
ings are designed so as to prevent the leakage of oil. 
Creeping of oil along the shaft is also prevented by an 
oil thrower or wiper, which protects the commutator and 
armature. The oil reservoirs are of ample capacity and 
the oil rings are easy to inspect, as they may be seen 
from the opening in the bearing housing. 

Type R motors are usually furnished without bed 
plates, but may be supplied with bed plates of the uni- 





Armature of the Westinghouse Small Power Motor, 


versal type, equipped with drip pans and belt tighteners, 
and arranged for wall or ceiling suspension as well as 
for floor mounting. 

The armatures are of the slotted drum type with im- 
bedded coils, which are retained in the slots by hard 
fiber wedges, without band wires of any kind. The 
armature cores are formed of circular punchings of an- 
nealed soft steel, treated to secure high magnetic quality 
and freedom from aging The armature cores are 
mounted upon extra heavy shafts to which pulleys or 
pinions may be secured with keys. 

The brush holder arms are mounted upon rings, which 
are supported at three points inside the motor frame. 
The individual holders are of the sliding type. Pressure 
is exerted on the brush by a coiled spring so as to give 
uniform pressure over the width of the brush. The car- 
bons are held radial at all times, there being no swivel 
action. A quick acting spring takes up any vibration 
that might occur, and insures continual contact between 
brush and commutator and obviates jumping or chatter- 
ing of the brushes. There are two brushes on each 
motor, set diametrically opposite each other and easily 
reached through an opening in the front end bracket. 

The commutators are made without necks—a con- 
struction which provides a maximum wearing surface 
and eliminates the possibility of the holders’ riding 
against the neck. 

The starting rheostats furnished with type R motors 
have automatic no voltage release, and are very small 
and compact. The resistance is of the bar wound type 
with porcelain insulation to ground, and is thoroughly 
ventilated. The adjustment is such that the motor 
starts without jar or abnormal rush of current. Motors 
of this type are applicable to practically every operation 
within the range of their capacity where direct current 
is available—in the shop and in the home, in the store 
and in the office—for driving light machinery of many 
kinds. 

———_—.2--- oe ————__—_. 

Some unusual records have been made recently at the 
hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Monessen, 
Pa. In 24 hours the 9-inch mill turned out 204,000 pounds 
of 1%-inch steel. On Monday, February 13, the day turn 
made 130,900 pounds of 1% x 3 inch spring steel, being 
the largest output this mill has ever made on a single 
turn working 8% hours. Within the past year or two the 
Monessen plant has been very much enlarged and new 
equipment has been added. A. B. Scott is superintendent. 
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The Brown & Sharpe New Vertical Spindle 
Milling Machine. 


For many kinds of work the vertical spindle milling 
machine has advantages over the horizontal type. It 
allows the operator to see the work easily and follow any 
irregularity in outline, as in profiling or in the cutting of 
irregular slots. It is also well adapted to face milling op- 
erations, such as the cutting of angular ways and straight 
surfaces, and the work can usually be bolted directly to 
the table and supported without the aid of fixtures. The 
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even when the spindle is running at a slow speed suitab! 
for a large cutter. 

The general appearance of the complete machine j 
shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 gives a detail of the speed chang 
ing mechanism associated with the drive; Fig. 3 a deta 
of the spindle drive; Fig. 4 a detail of the spindle fee: 
mechanism, and Fig. 5 a detail of the feed changing 
mechanism. The respective locations of all these parts 
on the machine are clearly shown in the half-tone, Fig. 1 

Through the mechanism shown in Fig. 2 16 spindle 
speeds are possible, varying in geometrical progressio 


Fig. 1.—The Brown & Sharpe New Vertical Spindle Milling Machine. 


machine illustrated herewith is an improved design of 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., 
and is known as the No. 3 vertical spindle milling ma- 
chine. In this machine has been incorporated the con- 
stant speed drive which has been a feature of the hori- 
zontal spindle milling machine. Some advantages of the 
constant speed drive are that the cone pulley is elim- 
inated and the machine is specially adapted to motor 
drive from a constant speed motor, which can be run at 
its maximum efficiency at all times. In the belt driven 
form the main drive is direct from the countershaft to 
the driving pulley of the machine, which runs at a con- 
stant speed. The variable spindle speeds are obtained 
by gearing that has a ratio of from zero to 18 to 1. The 
full power of the belt is available under all conditions, 


from 17 to 354 revolutions per minute. Power is trans- 
mitted from the driving pulley A and the long pinion B 
through the intermediate gear C to any one of the four 
gears of the cone. Keyed to the shaft D are two clutches, 
E and F, which engage the clutches on the gears C and 
H, respectively, giving a slow and fast series of speeds 
For slow speeds the gear G is engaged with the clutch 
E, and for fast speeds the gear H with the clutch F. Th: 
lever O operates the clutches through an eccentric pin, P 
and shoe, Q, and the intermediate gear C is shifted to : 
position opposite the required gear on the cone, as shown 
by the index plate, by the knob a, and is swung into posi 
tion and latched by the handle 0. On the other end o! 
the clutch member E is a bevel gear, which engages thi 
bevel gear on the vertical shaft I. On the upper end of 
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shaft I is the sprocket wheel J, Fig. 3, connecting by 
silent chain to the sprocket wheel K, which in turn 
drives the spindle when the locking pin L is engaged 
with the sleeve M for the direct drive. The horizontal 
runs of the chain are supported by steel blocks R, and 
slack is taken up by the pulley S. The back gears pro- 
vide another series of speeds, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
back gears are thrown into engagement by the locking 
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through Y to the hand wheel B’, connected with pinion Z, 
while Z meshes with the rack A’ on the spindle carriage. 
When the feed power is in use both of the clutches 
mentioned are engaged. When the quick return is de- 
sired the clutch members on the worm wheel X and the 
collar Y are disengaged, leaving the pinion free to turn 
with the hand wheel B’. When the fine hand feed is to 
be used the clutch members on the shaft V and worm W 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of the Speed Changing Mechanism Associated with the Drive. 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of the Spindle Drive. 


pin M, on top of the machine, after withdrawing the 
locking pin L. 

The spindle head is adjustable vertically, is counter- 
balanced by weights inside of the column and is provided 
with slow hand feed and quick return. For boring and 
drilling power feed is provided with automatic release, 
the operating of which is determined by the setting of 
a micrometer stop. Power is taken from the sprocket T, 
Fig. 5, on the universal joint adjoining the feed box. 
This is’ connected by a chain carried on idlers within 
the hollow frame to the sprocket U on the shaft V, Fig. 
4. The latter may be clutched to the worm W, meshing 
with the worm wheel X, which in turn may be clutched 


are disengaged, and the worm is operated by the hand 
wheel C’. The spindle head may be clamped rigidly in 
position after being set, when the power feed is not in 
use, by means of the lever D’ operating the eccentric 
shaft BH’ through the eye-bolts F”. Details of the 
micrometer stop are shown at GQ’. 

The quick change feed mechanism is shown in Fig. 5. 
Twelve changes are provided, ranging from 1% to 17 
inches per minute. The range is from 0.004 to 0.048 
inch per revolution of the spindle for small mills and 
from 0.088 to 1.000 inch for large mills. The changes 
are obtained by adjusting the index slide and lever, the 
mechanism being in a general way similar to that for 
changing the spindle speeds. Referring to Fig. 5, the 
drive is from the main driving pulley shaft by chain and 
sprocket wheel H’. On this sprocket shaft is the long 
pinion I’. The feed is transmitted to the cone shaft 
through the intermediate J’, shown in the side elevation, 
but not in the plan view, to any one of the six gears 
of the cone. For the slower series of feeds the gear K’ 
is in mesh, as shown, and for the fast series the gear 
M’, on the same quill with K’, is moved over until it 
meshes with the large gear. The stop knob N’ connecting 
the fork O’ shifts the intermediate J’ to a point oppo- 
site the desired one of the six cone gears and the lever 
P’ swings the intermediate into engagement with the cone 
gear. The lever P’ is locked in position by a spring pin 
entering the corresponding hole on the side of the case. 

The table feed mechanism is of the standard Brown 
& Sharpe type and is driven from the same gear box that 
actuates the spindle feed, being connected, as shown in 
Fig. 1, by a universal jointed shaft. It is independent 
of the speed of the spindle. The longitudinal feed, auto- 
matic, has a range of 34 inches; the transverse feed 134% 
inches, and the vertical feed is 15 inches. The spindle 
head has a vertical feed of 8 inches. 

A pad is provided on the back of the frame, at the 
base, to which a motor bracket may be bolted to receive 
a motor of any standard make. The power from the 
motor is transmitted through sprocket and silent running 
chain to a large sprocket, which is substituted for the 


driving pulley. 
—___>- eo 


The Wisconsin Gas Association held its convention in 
Milwaukee, February 14, 15 and 16. Among the technical 
papers of particular interest was one by Dr. H. B. Har- 
rop, chemist of the Milwaukee Gas Light Company, on 
the subject, “ A Brief Outline of Gas Works Chemistry.” 
Considerable attention was also given to the discussion 
of the development of the coke business as an adjunct 
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to the manufacture of gas. Thursday afternoon the asso- 
ciation inspected in a body the coke ovens of the Mil- 
waukee Coke & Gas Company. Col. E. G. Pratt of Mil- 
waukee was re-elected president ; C. H. Williams, superin- 
tendent of the Madison Gas & Electric Company, vice- 
president, and H. H. Hyde, Racine, secretary. 


— Om OOO 


The Wisconsin State Capitol Building. 


A movement has been started in the Legislature of 
Wisconsin which proposes to remove the capital of the 
State from Madison to Milwaukee. The agitation is the 
result of plans that are being made to erect a new capitol 


Fig. 4.—Detail of the Spindle Feed Mechanism. 


building to take the place of the present structure, which 
was badly damaged by fire a year ago. At that time Gov- 
ernor La Follette appointed a commission to make rec- 
ommendations and present plans for reconstructing the 
old building or erecting an entirely new one. The com- 
mission, of which Edwin Reynolds, consulting engineer 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company, is a member, called for 
plans from leading architects, and made its report a few 
weeks ago, in which it advised the erection of a new 
building and recommended that the plans of Cass Gilbert, 
a New York architect, be accepted. These plans contem- 
plate the erection of a building to cost more than $5,000,- 
000. Other plans presented by Milwaukee architects pro- 
vided for a building to cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000. The discussion of the subject gave rise to sugges- 
tions that the capital be removed to some part of the 
State more easily accessible and with ampler hotel ac- 
commodations. Oshkosh has also introduced a bill ask- 
ing that the capital be removed to that city. The impres- 
sion seems to prevail that no change will be made in the 
location of the capital, although there is quite general 
dissatisfaction with the present location. 


————_>+-e____—_- 


The Bessemer Coal & Coke Company will remove 
its general offices from Cleveland to Pittsburgh March 
1, having secured quarters in the Bessemer Building, cor- 
ner Sixth street and Duquesne Way. The following is a 
list of officers: C. J. Brokenshire, Cleveland, president ; 
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George H. Love, Johnstown, Pa., vice-president; E. M 
Love, Somerset, Pa., secretary; J. C. Trask, Cleveland 
treasurer; F. W. Wood, Cleveland, general manager. Th: 
above and the following are directors: L. F. Demmle: 
J. C. Lange and William Steinmeyer, Pittsburgh; BE. H 
Baker, Cleveland, and James R. Branch and Wilfred 
Johnson, New York City. 


rere 


The H. B, Brown Company. 


The H. B. Brown Company, East Hampton, Conn., 
joint stock company incorporated under Connecticut laws 
with an authorized capital of $50,000, succeeded Feb- 
ruary 10 to the bolt and nut machinery business of H. B. 
Brown & Co. H. B. Brown is president and A. W. Bar- 
The business was estab- 
lished in 1865 as H. B. Brown & Co., and until the pres- 
ent incorporation was conducted under that style, except 
for two years—about 1870-1871—when the firm was 
known as Brown & Barnes. 

The Merriam standard bolt cutter, which is made by 
this company, is not only well known in the United States 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of the Feed Changing Mechanism. 


but has an established trade in Mexico, South America, 
the West Indies and in every country in Europe. It is 
also largely used in Australia, India and Japan. 

H. B. Brown, the president, has been connected with 
this business for 40 years, and A. W. Barton, the-secre- 
tary and treasurer, was formerly president of the Barton 
Bell Company. Mr. Brown will retain an active interest 
in the business and give his personal attention to the 
construction of the machines, while Mr. Barton, a younger 
man, will devote his energies and attention more particu- 
larly to the selling end. 


—~-+e—____ 


The British Government is arranging for national 
ownership of the telephone public service in Great Brit- 
ain, to take effect December 81, 1911. The price to be 
paid to the present owner of the telephone lines, the Na- 
tional Telephone Company, is to be settled by arbitration, 
and the basis is the fair market value of the plant and 
works. Preliminary provisions are to be made to insure 
the efficiency of the service during the company’s continu- 
ance in possession of the lines. The approval of Parlia- 
ment is expected. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed 
until March 22 the hearing fixed for February 15 on the 
question of the adoption of a uniform bill of lading for 
railroads throughout the official classifications territory. 
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Dewhurst Slag Ladles and Cars, 


The Wellman - Seaver - Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
hio, has sole American rights for the manufacture and 
sale of the Dewhurst slag ladles and cars. These ladles 
ibody a number of distinctive features which will be 
ted by reference to the accompanying illustrations. 





End Tipping Dewhurst Slag Ladle and Car. 
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toward it. When the slag has been dumped the ladle 
rights itself by gravity by merely backing the locomotive. 
A train of side tipping ladles can be tipped in series by 
attaching the hook of each ladle to the car ahead of it. 


The end tipping ladles are tipped by a direct pull of the 


locomotive from the opposite end of the car, the locomo- 
tive pulling away from the car. 

On all ladles a forged steel band is 
attached, running around the ladle slightly 
below the rim. By means of this band the 
pull is evenly distributed around the ladle, 
thus obviating any tendency of the pull 
causing the ladle to spring outward at the 
front, which might cause it to crack trans- 
versely. By fixing the tipping point high 
on the ladle the leverage is increased and 
the tipping process is made proportionately 
easier. 

Double trunnions are cast on each side 
of the ladle, being located slightly above the 
axis, so that the ladle will right itself from 
any point to which it might be tipped. Roll- 
er bearings are provided, on which the 
trunnions rest, thus greatly reducing the 
power required for tipping. The ladles are 
of special shape, to facilitate the stripping 
of the slag and skull. Hence, in dumping, 
the skull follows the molten slag, requiring 
no hand work for its removal. The whole 
of the work is handled by the locomotive 
and its crew. The ladle is cast in a single 





Side Tipping, Donble Truck, Dewhurst Slag Ladle and Car 


Hand tipping is done away with, thus re- 
ducing the cost of operation and increasing 
the speed. The tipping device is at once 
simple and efficient. The ladles are tipped 
by a pull of the locomotive on the tipping 
chain. There are no power cylinders, gears 
or tipping poles required. 

The chain and tipping mechanism for 
side tipping ladles can be placed on which- 
ever side of the car the dumping is to be 
done. The chain runs over steel snatch 
blocks and guide pulleys, the latter and two 
of the snatch blocks being attached to the 
car and the other snatch block being at- 
tached to the ladle, as shown. The chain is 
provided with hooks at each end, one for 
hooking to the car and the other for hook- 
ing to the locomotive. This chain may be 
hooked to either end of the car as required. 
The locomotive pulls away from the ladle 
while dumping, hence if the chain should 


break the locomotive is not endangered, but 


will run away from the ladle instead of 





Side Tipping, Single Truck, Dewhurst Slag Ladle and Car. 
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piece, and is heavily ribbed on the outside to stiffen it 
and increase its strength. There are no ladle linings to 
require renewal. The absence of linings also obviates all 
possibility of the skull pulling out the lining and taking 
it with it in dumping. 

These cars are built for standard gauge tracks and 
are equipped with either four or eight wheels, as may be 
required. They are built in a variety of sizes ranging 
in capacity from 70 to 280 cubic feet in side dumping 
pattern and from 70 to 210 cubic feet in end dumping 
pattern, the 210 cubic foot car of each being the standard 
size. 


—— Dp OH 


The Comstock Graphite Lubricator. 


The difficulties encountered in the use of flake 
graphite for bearings are only too well known among en- 
gineers. A device which has proved remarkably success- 
ful in overcoming these difficulties has just been placed 
on the market by the Comstock Engine Company, 49-61 
Clymer street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is herewith illustrated. 
This lubricator consists of a glass reservoir to contain the 
oil, below which is a brass graphite receptacle through 
which the oil passes on its way to the part to be lubri- 
cated. A section of the lubricator, or cup, is shown in Fig. 1. 
Referring to this illustration, @ indicates the reservoir 
for containing the oil, which is provided with a needle 
valve, b, to regulate the flow of oil. This drops through 
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Fig. 2. 


the sight feed glass c, so that the amount used is easily 
known and controlled. Below this is a receptacle, d, 
which is nearly filled with flake graphite. When the 
oil drops into the graphite receptacle it falls on the in- 
clined top of a small frame, e, and is thus diffused over 
the graphite. The oit thiis‘dropped;-after picking up 
a small quantity of graphite," finally makes. its way 
through a wire cloth, f,-attdched to the under side of 
the frame, thence emerging through the passage g to 
the parts to be lubricated. It ‘will be understood that 
the graphite settles in a compact mass in the-cup and the 
oil does not pass through thisemass.° The size of the 
valve permits a, close adjustment, so that the flow may 
be no more than one drop peruminute or may be increased 
as desired.) Fig. 2 is a view of the lubricator, showing 
the oil reservoir swung aside to permit access to the 
receptacle for the graphite. ' 

Tests of this lubricator which have been made on mov- 
ing machinery have given excellent satisfaction. A flow 
of two drops per minute carried enough graphite to 
lubricate with complete success thé bearing of a propeller 
shaft 8% inches in diametér and running at a speed of 
128 to 140 revolutions per minute. On a shaft making 
from 1600 to 2000 revolutions per minute, which had given 
considerable trouble by running hot, one of the lubri- 
cators was placed with the same satisfactory result. 

The device is simple in construction, having no com- 
plicated moving parts to get out of order. It is easily 
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regulated, and when properly adjusted will use no more 
material, either of oil or graphite, than-is needed to do 
the work required. It is particularly adapted to the 
lubrication of heavy bearings or those running at hig! 
speed. Patents have just been granted on this cup, and 
as showing the condition of the art of lubricating the in- 
ventor states that he has obtained both a mechanical! 
and a process patent. 

The Comstock Engine Company will adapt this lubri 
cator for use -both as a gravity cup for all bearings 
and to work under pressure for steam cylinder lubrica- 
tion. It will be made in four sizes—namely, 1, 2, 4 and 
6 ounce. 

—_——_~>--o 


Pacific Coast Prospects Are Bright. 


San FRANcIScO, Cau., February 11, 1905.—The weather 
for the past two weeks. has been unfavorable for trade, as 
the rains on land and the storms on sea have put a par- 
tial stop to transportation and interfered greatly with 
business of various kinds in different parts of the State. 
But the outlook for crops never was better in the history 
of California than it is to-day, and as prices are good the 
purchasing capacity of the farmers and orchardists never 
had a better promise. In many other respects, too, the 
prospects of.the purchaser are improving. There wil! 
be better prices for oil and a larger quantity sold. It is 
true that this has been obtained only at the cost of a 
struggle with the great monopolies, but better prices 
will come. In the forest sections the outlook is very 
good. This is also the case in the mining sections of the 
State, for the rains that have helped the farmers also 
helped the work of the miners. Therefore, though busi- 
ness has-fallen off somewhat for the past couple of weeks 
and may be quiet for the month of February, it will be 
more than made up later on in the year. 

In this city contracts for new buildings have gone on 
merrily. January was the largest month that we have 
had in a year, and February will be a large month, too. 
It, is the same throughout the State, especially in the 
south. In Los Angeles the activity in all descriptions of 
building seems to increase every day. The outlook for 
the sale of hardware, iron, steel, machinery, &c., being 
better than ever before, all the great houses are making 
preparations for it. A good deal of money will be put 
into machinery for the mines this year, and prepara- 
tions are being made to place orders for new industrial 
establishments. Eastern capitalists are every day visit- 
ing the State in person or by deputy to find out what 
openings there are for particular lines of industry. 

The importations of iron and steel fot the year 1904 
totaled close to 35,000 tons, with a value of nearly $1,000,- 
000. The principal change from former years consists 
in cutting down the imports of tin plate. Were these as 
they used to be the total would come up to $2,000,000. 
As to hardware, &c., there is very little outside of cut- 
lery, and as to machinery it may be said there is none 
at all. 

The shipments of steel, machinery, &c., for Japan 
fell off largely for a time. Big cargoes have been going 
there on the Pacific Mail liners, but they were largely 
made up of leather and cotton goods. It seems, however, 
as though the shipments of heavier products are again to 
be resumed, for the Manchuria took out large quantities 
for that destination. The last Australian steamer took 
out a good deal of machinery, but the shipments of 
bicycles have fallen off. To the Hawaiian Islands ma- 
chinery shipments have been very light. Those of pipe, 
especially iron pipe, have been heavy. We have sent 
considerable machinery to Mexico on the late steamers. 
Indeed, machinery forms our mainstay in the oversea 
trade in manufactures of iron and steel. 

The imports by way of Panama have been consider- 
ble of late, but those by rail have been comparatively 
light, although not lighter than usual at this season of 
the year. Very heavy consignments have been received 
by the steamers round Cape Horn. 3.0 


—_+-+e—____. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad Company 
has placed orders for 65 locomotives, 60 passenger coaches 
of largest size and 5300 freight cars of large capacity. 
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The Swindell Water Seal Gas Producer. 


The accompanying illustrations show a water sealed 
:1s producer patented by James H. Swindell and manu- 
factured by the American Furnace & Machine Company, 
Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is the largest 

ie built by the company, being 12 feet in diameter by 12 
feet high, and will gasify from 1200 to 1500 pounds of 
coal per hour. With this producer it is possible to 
se gas coal of any quality. The operation of the pro- 
ducer will not be affected, and the results will be uni- 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Section. 
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A-B AND C-D SECTION 


Fig. 3.—Horizontal Section. 


THE SWINDELL WATER 


formly the same, according to the amount of gas which 
the coal contains. 

Fig. 1 shows a vertical section of the producer, where 
the coal is fed through a bell coal hopper, distributing 
the coal evenly on the fire below, so that the operator 
has no trouble in keeping a level fire. The coal being 
distributed evenly on the fire avoids the formation of 
holes through which the blast can be forced, igniting 
the gas as it escapes from the coal. It is the conten- 














tion of this company that a producer with straight walls: 
is not a correct construction, inasmuch as it is impossi- 
ble to keep the coal against a straight wall, since as the 
coal burns it shrinks away from the wall toward the 
center of the producer, leaving a space between the 
coal and the wall through which the blast penetrates, 
igniting the gas in the producer and causing a great loss 
in fuel. To prevent this loss the walls of the Swindell 
producer are made to slope at an angle of 45 degrees, 
starting two-thirds of the distance down from the top 
of the producer. A rectangular wall is provided about 





HALF G-xH SECTION SIDE ELEVATION 


Fig. 2.—Half Vertical Section. 





TOP ELEVATION 


Fig. 4.—Top View. 
SEAL GAS PRODUCER. 


1 foot above the grate bars and extending the long way of 
the grate, as shown in Fig. 3. As the coke reduces to 
ashes, the sloping on the grate of the producer causes 
the coke to lie close against the walls, preventing the 
blast from getting through to ignite the gas. The slop- 
ing grate causes the clinkers to form in the center of 
the producer instead of at the walls, as they do in center 
grate producers. There are four blast pipes that enter 
beneath the sloping grate and blow toward the center 
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of the producer instead of from the center toward the 
wall. The water sealed ash pan extends the full width 
of the producer and the entire length of the grate, which 
does not leave an offset for the ashes to collect on to 
obstruct the blast. In removing the ashes those under 
the sloping grate are the first to be removed, and, as is 
well known, when producers are cleaned under the grate 
and the blast is not obstructed satisfactory results are 
obtained and the grate bars are not burned out rapidly. 

Fig. 2 shows a half vertical section. The two bell 
coal hoppers and the poke holes in the hoppers give the 
operator access to any part of the producer when pokirg 
the fire. This is important in order to get the gas from 
the coal and force the clinkers to the water pan, where 
they can easily be removed either from the pan or 
through the cleaning doors at either end of the grate. 
In case they they are too large they are taken out 
through the pan. This sometimes happens when the 
coal is bad and the fire is run too hot. There are only 
two cleaning doors, but these are sufficient to allow ac- 
cess to any part of the grate if a clinker should be 
formed. 

Fig. 3 is a horizontal section through A B and C D, 
showing the form of the inside of the producer as 
viewed from above and also showing one side of the 
sloping grate and the cleaning doors at the end of the 
grate. The four blast pipes distribute the blast evenly 
under each grate and keep the fire in a uniform heat 
throughout. The blast pipes require very small jets, 
¥-inch openings being sufficient to supply enough steam 
to blow the fire. At the top of each blast pipe there 
is a regulating cap, which admits the amount of air 
required. The proper regulation of this air is impor- 
tant. At times the producer requires very little air and 
more steam, and at other times the reverse is true. 
Therefore by having a regulating cap it is easy to adjust 
to the desired amount of air. 

Fig. 4 is the top view, showing the bell coal hoppers 
with six poke holes in each. There are also three poke 
holes on each side of the hopper. These are so arranged 
that the operator can reach any point of the producer 
easily. The top of the producer is paved with fire brick, 
making it cool enough for the operator to walk on. 

The principal claims of the manufacturer for this 
producer are that it is simple in construction, easily 
operated and efficient in separating the gas from the 
coal. It has been tested with many kinds of coal and 
has given satisfactory results with all. The producer 
is also made in sizes 10 feet in diameter by 12 feet 
high and 11 feet in diameter by 12 feet high, the design 
being the same as that shown in the illustrations. The 
maker states that there are a great many of these small 
producers in operation in all branches of the iron, steel 
and brass trades. 


——_+e—_—_ 


Steam Turbine Plant in the Klondike.—The West- 
inghouse Companies have just entered an order for the 
equipment of a power house for the electrical operation 
of gold dredging boats on the Alaskan rivers. The plan 
involves many interesting features. A number of Detroit 
capitalists recently formed the Canadian Klondike Min- 
ing Company. A visit was made to the works of the 
Westinghouse interests at East Pittsburgh to ascertain if 
electrical machinery could be used in the gold mining 
plant. After considering various plans it was decided to 
install a 100-kilowatt turbo generator in the power house, 
to be driven by a 600-horse-power Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam turbine. The dredge boats are being built by the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio. On these 
boats will be installed induction motors aggregating a 
total of about 500 horse-power and varying in size from 
74 to 100 horse-power. The power house will be located 
at Dawson City, and the dredges will operate on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries. Lines for transmitting 
power will be strung from the station to the boats, 
wherever they may be working. 


——___+e_____ 
Although it will entail no end of trouble and not a 


little expense in the reprinting of blanks, forms, letter 
heads, &c., the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is going 
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to help along the movement for uniformity in the spelling 
of the word “ Pittsburgh.” Heretofore the company has 
always rendered the word as “ Pittsburg,” and the addi- 
tion of the final “h” is to be made because the exponents 
of the ten-letter way of spelling it seem to have the bet- 
ter of the argument. 


—— ~~ 


The East Boston Tunnel. 


On last December 31 the first train carrying passen- 
gers passed through the East Boston Tunnel, thus mark- 
ing the completion of a great project. The tunnel is 2 
part of the Boston system of subways and passes under 
the harbor, connecting Boston and East Boston by a 
rapid transit line. The act authorizing the building of 
the tunnel was signed June 10, 1897. The first contract 
was made in April, 1900, and active construction was 
begun very soon after. The completion of the tube has 
therefore required almost five years, during which a 
good average of daily progress has been maintained. 
Considering its magnitude the work has been remarka- 
bly free from accidents, and has been carried on with 
practically no injury to adjacent property. 

Starting at Maverick Square, in East Boston, the tun- 
nel passes under Lewis street, Boston Harbor, Long 
Wharf, State and Court streets to Scollay Square in 
Boston, where connection is made with the Boston Sub- 
way. Three passenger stations are provided, located for 
most convenient connection with existing surface and 
elevated lines. The work in part of its course was 
pushed under some of the busiest streets of the city, 
yet there was little interference with traffic. The total 
length of the tunnel is approximately 7500 feet, of which 
fully two-thirds was built by the shield method, the 
remainder in open cut excavation. The portion actually 
under the water of the harbor is about 2700 feet long, 
the balance of the tunneled portion passing through 
“made ground,” filled in as the growth of the city de- 
manded. 

Test bores were made along the line of the tunnel, so 
that the materials to be penetrated were known in ad- 
vance with reasonable accuracy. A depth greater than 
at present essential was demanded by the fact that al- 
lowance had to be made for possible dredging of the 
harbor to make a 40-foot channel. To meet this con- 
dition different grades were required in the tube. For 
the first 2100 feet from Maverick Square the tunnel de- 
scends by a 5 per cent. grade, which is much the heaviest 
on the line. The greatest depth attained by the tunne! 
invert is about 80 feet below mean low water. The 
least thickness of earth between tunnel and water is 18 
feet. The cross section of the completed structure varies 
at different points, but in general is the well-known 
horseshoe type. The tube is lined throughout with con- 
crete, reinforced where necessary by imbedded steel rods. 
Ventilation is provided by powerful fan plants forcing 
fresh air from either end, and electric lights illuminate 
the interior. 

In construction the line was divided into six sections, 
lettered from A to F. Of these, sections B and C were 
driven by straight tunnel methods; the other sections 
were built in open cut. The methods used in open cut 
were in general those of common practice. There were 
no novel features of striking interest. The streets were 
simply excavated to level and the concrete tube built in 
position, the timber frame work being left in place for 
30 days to allow the concrete to harden. The excavated 
material was then filled over all and normal surface con- 
ditions were restored. This construction differed from 
that used in the New York Subway in that concrete was 
used entirely instead of the steel structure adopted in 
New York. 

Sections B and C aggregate 5150 feet in length and 
so form the major part of the contract. They are most in- 
teresting as having been constructed wholly by subsurface 
tunneling methods. Section B, 4400 feet long, was start- 
ed at a shaft in Lewis street and was driven by the pneu- 
matic shield method, almost the entire distance being 
made under air pressure. The air locks were three in 
number, the one near the top of the tunnel being used 
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by the men almost exclusively, and the two lower ones 
admitting and removing cars for handling the excavated 
material. The side walls of the tunnel were built in 
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rollers resting on plates on the walls. 
required averaged about 22 pounds; 


The air pressure 
the maximum was 
sometimes as high as 27 pounds. The volume of free 
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in the East Boston Tunnel. 
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Entrances to the Air Locks in Boring the East Boston Tunnel. 


advance of the shield in lateral headings. 


shield, a heavy structure of steel work, was forced for- feet per minute for each workman, and it was forced 
ward by powerful hydraulic jacks, being supported on 


The roof air delivered to the headings averaged about 20 cubic 


into both side drifts and above the shield as well as in 
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of the producer instead of from the center toward the 
wall. The water sealed ash pan extends the full width 
of the producer and the entire length of the grate, which 
does not leave an offset for the ashes to collect on to 
obstruct the blast. In removing the ashes those under 
the sloping grate are the first to be removed, and, as is 
well known, when producers are cleaned under the grate 
and the blast is not obstructed satisfactory results are 
obtained and the grate bars are not burned out rapidly. 

Fig. 2 shows a half vertical section. The two bell 
coal hoppers and the poke holes in the hoppers give the 
operator access to any part of the producer when pokitg 
the fire. This is important in order to get the gas from 
the coal and force the clinkers to the water pan, where 
they can easily be removed either from the pan or 
through the cleaning doors at either end of the grate. 
In case they they are too large they are taken out 
through the pan. This sometimes happens when the 
coal is bad and the fire is run too hot. There are only 
two cleaning doors, but these are sufficient to allow ac- 
cess to any part of the grate if a clinker should be 
formed. 

Fig. 3 is a horizontal section through A B and C D, 
showing the form of the inside of the producer as 
viewed from above and also showing one side of the 
sloping grate and the cleaning doors at the end of the 
grate. The four blast pipes distribute the blast evenly 
under each grate and keep the fire in a uniform heat 
throughout. The blast pipes require very small jets, 
¥%-inch openings being sufficient to supply enough steam 
to blow the fire. At the top of each blast pipe there 
is a regulating cap, which admits the amount of air 
required. The proper regulation of this air is impor- 
tant. At times the producer requires very little air and 
more steam, and at other times the reverse is true. 
Therefore by having a regulating cap it is easy to adjust 
to the desired amount of air. 

Fig. 4 is the top view, showing the bell coal hoppers 
with six poke holes in each. There are also three poke 
holes on each side of the hopper. These are so arranged 
that the operator can reach any point of the producer 
easily. The top of the producer is paved with fire brick, 
making it cool enough for the operator to walk on. 

The principal claims of the manufacturer for this 
producer are that it is simple in construction, easily 
operated and efficient in separating the gas from the 
coal. It has been tested with many kinds of coal and 
has given satisfactory results with all. The producer 
is also made in sizes 10 feet in diameter by 12 feet 
high and 11 feet in diameter by 12 feet high, the design 
being the same as that shown in the illustrations. The 
maker states that there are a great many of these small 
producers in operation in all branches of the iron, steel 
and brass trades. 

————_—2--- eo —————_ 


Steam Turbine Plant in the Klondike.—The West- 
inghouse Companies have just entered an order for the 
equipment of a power house for the electrical operation 
of gold dredging boats on the Alaskan rivers. The plan 
involves many interesting features. A number of Detroit 
capitalists recently formed the Canadian Klondike Min- 
ing Company. A visit was made to the works of the 
Westinghouse interests at East Pittsburgh to ascertain if 
electrical machinery could be used in the gold mining 
plant. After considering various plans it was decided to 
install a 100-kilowatt turbo generator in the power house, 
to be driven by a 600-horse-power Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam turbine. The dredge boats are being built by the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio. On these 
boats will be installed induction motors aggregating a 
total of about 500 horse-power and varying in size from 
7% to 100 horse-power. The power house will be located 
at Dawson City, and the dredges will operate on the 
Yukon River and its tributaries. Lines for transmitting 
power will be strung from the station to the boats, 
wherever they may be working. 


~~ +e 
Although it will entail no end of trouble and not a 


little expense in the reprinting of blanks, forms, letter 
heads, &c., the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is going 
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to help along the movement for uniformity in the spelling 
of the word “ Pittsburgh.” Heretofore the company has 
always rendered the word as “ Pittsburg,” and the addi- 
tion of the final “h” is to be made because the exponents 
of the ten-letter way of spelling it seem to have the bet- 
ter of the argument. 
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The East Boston Tunnel. 


On last December 31 the first train carrying passen- 
gers passed through the East Boston Tunnel, thus mark- 
ing the completion of a great project. The tunnel is 2 
part of the Boston system of subways and passes under 
the harbor, connecting Boston and East Boston by a 
rapid transit line. The act authorizing the building of 
the tunnel was signed June 10, 1897. The first contract 
was made in April, 1900, and active construction was 
begun very soon after. The completion of the tube has 
therefore required almost five years, during which a 
good average of daily progress has been maintained. 
Considering its magnitude the work has been remarka- 
bly free from accidents, and has been carried on with 
practically no injury to adjacent property. 

Starting at Maverick Square, in East Boston, the tun- 
nel passes under Lewis street, Boston Harbor, Long 
Wharf, State and Court streets to Scollay Square in 
Boston, where connection is made with the Boston Sub- 
way. Three passenger stations are provided, located for 
most convenient connection with existing surface and 
elevated lines. The work in part of its course was 
pushed under some of the busiest streets of the city, 
yet there was little interference with traffic. The total 
length of the tunnel is approximately 7500 feet, of which 
fully two-thirds was built by the shield method, the 
remainder in open cut excavation. The portion actually 
under the water of the harbor is about 2700 feet long, 
the balance of the tunneled portion passing through 
“made ground,” filled in as the growth of the city de- 
manded. 

Test bores were made along the line of the tunnel, so 
that the materials to be penetrated were known in ad- 
vance with reasonable accuracy. A depth greater than 
at present essential was demanded by the fact that al- 
lowance had to be made for possible dredging of the 
harbor to make a 40-foot channel. To meet this con- 
dition different grades were required in the tube. For 
the first 2100 feet from Maverick Square the tunnel de- 
scends by a 5 per cent. grade, which is much the heaviest 
on the line. The greatest depth attained by the tunne! 
invert is about 80 feet below mean low water. The 
least thickness of earth between tunnel and water is. 18 
feet. The cross section of the completed structure varies 
at different points, but in general is the well-known 
horseshoe type. The tube is lined throughout with con- 
crete, reinforced where necessary by imbedded steel rods. 
Ventilation is provided by powerful fan plants forcing 
fresh air from either end, and electric lights illuminate 
the interior. 

In construction the line was divided into six sections, 
lettered from A to F. Of these, sections B and C were 
driven by straight tunnel methods; the other sections 
were built in open cut. The methods used in open cut 
were in general those of common practice. There were 
no novel features of striking interest. The streets were 
simply excavated to level and the concrete tube built in 
position, the timber frame work being left in place for 
30 days to allow the concrete to harden. The excavated 
material was then filled over all and normal surface con- 
ditions were restored. This construction differed from 
that used in the New York Subway in that concrete was 
used entirely instead of the steel structure adopted in 
New York. 

Sections B and C aggregate 5150 feet in length and 
so form the major part of the contract. They are most in- 
teresting as having been constructed wholly by subsurface 
tunneling methods. Section B, 4400 feet long, was start- 
ed at a shaft in Lewis street and was driven by the pneu- 
matic shield method, almost the entire distance being 
made under air pressure. The air locks were three in 
number, the one near the top of the tunnel being used 
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by the men almost exclusively, and the two lower ones rollers resting on plates on the walls. The air pressure 
imitting and removing cars for handling the excavated required averaged about 22 pounds; the maximum was 


material. The side walls of the tunnel were built in sometimes as high as 27 pounds. The volume of free 
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Boring with Pneumatic Shield in the East Boston Tunnel. 


Entrances to the Air Locks in Boring the East Boston Tunnel. 


advance of the shield in lateral headings. The roof air delivered to the headings averaged about 20 cubic 
Bhield, a heavy structure of steel work, was forced for- feet per minute for each workman, and it was forced 
ward by powerful hydraulic jacks, being supported on into both side drifts and above the shield as well as in 
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front of it. The compressing plant for this section in- 
cluded three Ingersoll-Sergeant air compressors, two low 
pressure straight line single stage machines furnishing 
air for the working chamber in the shield, and one high 
pressure straight line two-stage machine delivering air 
at a pressure of about 115 pounds. This high pressure 
air was. used in pumps operating the hydraulic jacks for 
moving the shield, developing a pressure of 4000 pounds 
per square inch, applied in the 16 jacks of 75 tons ca- 
pacity each. This air was also used in driving motors 
running concrete mixers, winding engines and other de- 
vices, while a portion was discharged direct into the ad- 
vance headings for ventilation. The combined free air 
capacity of these three compressors was something over 
2500 cubic feet per minute, and they were driven by 
steam from a battery of three 100-horse-power boilers. 

Section C, 750 feet in length, included that portion 
of the line between Atlantic avenue and India street. 
The method of tunneling was in general that used in 
section B, starting from a construction shaft near the 
Custom House. The shield used here was very similar to 
that in the other tunnel section and it was manipulated 
in the same manner. Three air locks gave access to the 
working chambers. The air pressure in front of the 
shield averaged about 18 pounds. The compressed air 
for this section was supplied by four Ingersoll-Sergeant 
steam driven air compressors. Of these, two were 
straight line high pressure machines, having a combined 
capacity of about 1500 cubic feet of free air per minute, 
delivered at 120 pounds pressure; the other two were 
low pressure machines of straight line type, with an ag- 
gregate free air capacity of 2300 cubic*feet per minute 
compressed to 40 pounds. The low pressure air gave 
ventilation and pressure in front of the shield; the high 
pressure air was used to drive pumps, winding engines 
and other appliances. 

The total cost of the tunnel has exceeded $3,000,000. 
The work was completed in the contemplated time, and 
the methods of construction were found in every way 
satisfactory. The opening of this tunnel to traffic has 
reduced the time of transportation between Boston and 
East Boston by more than 10 minutes, and the improved 
facilities are far reaching in their influences. 


———.§-- 


The Pressed Steel Car Company. 


President F. N. Hoffstot’s annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Pressed Steel Car Company begins with 
the statement that “the year ending December 31, 1904, 
was the poorest business year in the history of the com- 
pany ; there has been no such depression in the car build- 


ing business since 1893.” The detailed income account, 
as compared with the previous year, is as follows: 


1904. 1903. 
$707,111 7$2,768,898 
80,000 260,000 


$787,111 +$2,508,898 


Decrease. 
*$3,476,009 
180,000 


*$3,296,009 


Loss for year 
Depreciation and rentals. . 


Balance loss 


Charged against previous 
year 


21,392 
Charges 


121,392 
inventory adjust- 


650,000 
771,392 


1$1,737,506 


$875,000 
625,000 


$1,500,000 


650,000 
771,392 
*$2,524,617 


Preferred dividends 
Common dividends 


Total dividends 


Previous surplus 4,331,479 


$4,568,985 


*237,506 
$2,531,874 $2,037,111 
* Increase. + Profit. +} Surplus. 


Following is the condensed general balance sheet for 
the two years: 


Net surplus 


Assets, 

1904. 
Property and plants..... $26,043,767 
Stock owned 1,712,881 
Taxes and insurance 22,057 
Accounts receivable 493,251 
Stock and materialon hand 2,164,390 
Cash in banks 2,130,517 


DOREIE, 6 oe ks osconcses $32,566,863 


1903. 
$26,063,190 
2,110,646 
16,620 
857,670 
1,536,407 
3,527,165 


$34,588,898 


Decrease. 
$19,423 
397,765 
*5,437 
364,419 
*627,983 

1,896,648 


$2,022,035 
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Liabilities. 


Common stock $12,500,000 

Preferred stock 12,500,000 

Five per cent. mortgage 
BOE MOLES... vavcversiovcs 

Purchase money mortgage. 

Accounts payable 

Accrued salaries and wages 

Accrued interest 

Accrued preferred dividends 

P. and L. Surplus 


$12,500,000 
12,500,000 


3,500,000 
310,000 
844,997 
88,255 
72,988 
218,750 

2,531,873 


$32,566,863 


3,500,000 
310,000 
797,570 
120,606 

72,988 
218,750 


4,568,984 2,037,111 


Totals $34,588,898 $2,022,035 


* Increase. 


Extracts from the annual report explaining the busi- 
ness conditions of the year are given below: 

The average requirements by railroads and other users 
of freight cars for replacement and new equipment are 
about 195,000 cars per annum. During the year 1903 
only about 110,000 cars were ordered and most of these 
in the early part of the year, so that the car building 
companies (at least those that were on time with their 
deliveries) practically completed their orders before the 
close of the year. During the year 1904 only about 130,- 
000 cars were ordered, and fully 70 per cent. of these 
orders were placed during the last three months of the 
year. There was, therefore, no time to complete the con- 
struction of most of the cars ordered last year; conse- 
quently they do not figure in last year’s receipts. In the 
two years 1908 and 1904 there were nine or ten months 
in which few orders were given at all. 

The company’s sales over a period of years were: 
1899, $14,108,212; 1900, $22,540,116; 1901, $23,032,491 ; 
1902, $83,883,519; 1903, $26,601,249; 1904, $4,498,269 ; 
total for six years, $124,663,856, on which business the 
company earned $13,773,607, and from these earnings paid 
out $5,250,000 in preferred dividends and $2,750,0000 in 
common dividends, besides charging off $3,241,734 for de- 
preciation, adjustments, &c. 

“In a period such as last year greater difficulties pre- 
sent themselves to the management of a corporation such 
as this than perhaps at any other time. Our policy has 
been to avoid taking business that would entail a greater 
loss through operation than would result by remaining 
idle, yet it was imperative to keep ourselves in such a 
position that at all times we were prepared to take and 
handle any business offered at a profit. Our experience 
has been and is that when manufacturers take business 
at cost, as closely as it can be figured, it is usually exe- 
cuted at a loss, as there are certain charges and expenses 
on every large concern which have to be paid, business 
or no business, and the percentage of these charges and 
expenses increases as the volume of business diminishes ; 
the tendency in figuring cost is to ignore this. Bvery 
possible reduction in expenses was made in the year 1904 
which in our judgment was judicious, but we deemed it 
necessary to keep an effective organization together with 
the least possible loss. 

“ After such a period of depression in business as last 
year the reappearance of a fair demand for our product 
makes it important for us to guard against taking too 
much business based on cost figured during the period of 
depression, as when business improves labor and other 
contingencies creep up, causing the cost of output to ad- 
vance. We are now happy to be able to say that we had 
on hand the first of January, 1905, orders for more than 
$8,000,000 worth of business, which orders have been aug- 
mented since. On a considerable portion of these orders 
we expect to make a fair profit, notwithstanding the fact 
that in first starting up works which have been idle it 


is impossible to get as good results as when the works are 
in continuous operation.” 


—_»--o—___. 


Ralph L. Morgan, Worcester, Mass., is interesting To- 
ledo capitalists in a project for the establishment of steel 
mills at Presque Isle. It is understood that if the project 
goes through the plant will start on a comparatively 
small scale and grow with the demands of the business. 
Mr. Morgan is a son of Charles H. Morgan, president of 
the Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, which 
builds rolling mills and other machinery and equipment 
used in steel mills. 
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The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 


ORGANIZED AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15.—DETAILS OF THE MEETING. 


With a display of enthusiasm that clearly demon- 
strated determination and fixedness of purpose, about 
50 representatives of prominent supply and machinery 
houses met at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, on 
Wednesday of last week to consider the question of or- 
ganizing for mutual protection against common trade 
evils and co-operation in obtaining benefits heretofore 
neglected through the lack of unification of effort. After 
a brief rehearsal of some of the objects to be attained 
through organization, and references to the accomplish- 
ments in this direction which associations in similar lines 
are now enjoying, the representatives got down to work 
and in remarkably short order brought into being the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 

As will be inferred from its name, the association is 
to be of national scope and will deal broadly with ques- 
tions affecting the trade in machinery and supplies 
throughout the country. In this manner the purely local 
organizations which now exist in certain cities and dis- 
tricts will not be affected detrimentally, but, on the other 
hand, will be greatly assisted in their work, inasmuch 
as the new association will occupy the position of a 
supreme tribunal, which, having influence throughout the 
entire country, will be in a position to accomplish things 
that may be beyond the possibilities of the locals. It will 
also be noted that the organization covers both supplies 
and machinery. This circumvents any possibility of the 
entering of a spirit of strife between merchants handling 
solely either one of these closely allied branches. There 
was some talk at first of organizing the dealers in rail- 
road, mill and mechanical supplies in one association, 
and forming another body consisting purely of the deal- 
ers in machine tools and kindred machinery. It soon 
became apparent, however, that this might invite the 
danger of dissension, as merchants eligible to either one 
of the associations could refrain from joining the other 
and play havoc in that particular trade. To perfectly 
harmonize both branches of the trade it was therefore 
decided to combine them, though in some cases mem- 
bers might be interested exclusively in machinery or in 
supplies. Twelve of the sixteen members of the Jobbers’ 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh attended the meeting 
and they were very much in evidence throughout the en- 
tire proceedings. They participated in the discussions 
freely and showed great activity in bringing about the 
favorable conclusion of the meeting. They brought to 
the forefront the advantages gained in the way of credit 
information and convinced those present that their ex- 
perience with this phase of the question proved to them 
that sufficient benefit to warrant membership could be de- 
rived from this matter alone. T. J. Fernley did excellent 
work in explaining points of his experience as secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardware Association. 


The Objects of the Association. 


In view of the fact that the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association has had actual experi- 
ence along the very lines for which the new association 
was organized, a number of the manufacturers who fol- 
lowed the doings of Wednesday’s meeting commented 
upon the difference noticeable in the objects of these two 
organizations. The Southern Association, at its New 
Orleans convention in 1908, named among its aims and 
purposes the following: 

“To assist the manufacturers in deciding who are 
legitimate dealers in supplies and machinery and who 
are entitled to prices as such, and to discourage the 
manufacturers from dealing direct with the consumers, 
but if any manufacturer finds it necessary to deal direct 
with the consumer in order to introduce and create a de- 
mand for his goods, he will invoice said goods through 
some dealer in the territory where the goods are sold.” 

In the case of the National Association circumspec- 
tion is shown by the omission of such purposes, as in its 
constitution the objects of the organization are given as 


“the promotion of more friendly business relations and 
mutual confidence and good will with each other, with 
manufacturers, and our customers.” 


The Officers and Executive Committee, 

The work of organization resulted in the selection of 
the following officers: 

President, E. E. Strong of Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond, Cleveland. 

First Vice-President, W. A. Somers of the Somers, 
Fitler & Todd Company, Pittsburgh. 

Second Vice-President, Alfred Marshall of the Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago. 

The following Executive Committee was selected: 

A. F. Brion of the Peter A. Frasse Company, New 
York, and George Puchta of the Queen City Supply Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, two years; C. C. Strelinger of C. A. 
Strelinger & Co., Detroit, and George T. McIntosh of the 
McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland, one year. 

The matter of selecting a permanent secretary-treas- 
urer has been left open pending a canvass of the entire 
membership of the association. Because of the impor- 
tance of this position the Executive Committee decided to 
go slowly in this matter and give every member a chance 
to voice his opinion. 


Those in Attendance. 


At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, when the meet- 
ing opened, the roll call showed the following houses 
represented, the representative’s name being given after 
the name of his firm or company: 


Brown & Zortman Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, F. H. Brown 
and M. 8. Zortman. 

Baird Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Hugh A. Reed. 

Hukill-Hunter Company, Pittsburgh, F. R. F. Hunter. 

Machinists’ Supply Company, Pittsburgh, J. C. Simms. 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Company, Pittsburgh, W. A. Somers. 

Pittsburgh Supply Company, Pittsburgh, O. F. Felix. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supp'y Company, Pittsburgh, W. L. Rodgers 
and G. D. MclIlvain. 

Frick & Linsay Company, Pittsburgh, John A. Clark. 

Cc, A. Turner, Pittsburgh, John L. Sullivan. 

Joseph Woodwell Company, Pittsburgh, H. J. Menges. 

Bostwick-Brown Company, Toledo, H, L. Thompson. 

Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New York, 8. 8. Bradley. 

Peter A. Frasse Company, New York, A. F. Brion. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, Robert Crane. 

Philip Gross Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Chas. A. Miller. 

O. L. Packard Machine Company, Milwaukee, F. H. Kappen. 

Cc. H. Besley & Co., Chicago, BE. P. Welles. 

McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, W. J. McDowe'l. 

Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago, Alfred Mar- 
shall. 

Patterson Tool & Supply Company, Dayton, W. D. Patterson. 

Queen City Supply Company, Cincinnati, George Puchta. 

Pickering Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Charles Moeser. 

BE. A. Kinsey & Co., Cincinnati, W. H. Gahr. 

W. T. Johnston & Co., Cincinnati, W. T. Johnston. 

C. A. Strelinger & Co., Detroit, Chas. A, Strelinger. 

Crane Company, Chicago, C. D. Little. 

Hoernell Hardware Company, Racine, Wis., J. J. Hoernell. 

Bostwick, Braun & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Powell, Clodd & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Syracuse Supply Company, Syracuse, F. B. Scott. 

Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Franklin Vonnegut. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo, Mr. Kline. 

Beals & Co., Buffalo, Eugene J. McCarthy. 

Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company, Buffalo, A. W. Weaver. 

McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland, Geo. T. Mcintosh 
and W. B. Yost. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, Cleveland, B. B. Strong. 

W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, J. W. Fenner and Henry Tay- 
lor. 

Cleveland Tool & Supply Company, Cleveland, J. C. Witley and 
Cc. C. Coventry. 

White Tool & Supply Company, Cleveland, W. M. Mills. 

Geo. Worthington Company, Cleveland, H. H. Rudd. 

W. M. Pattison Supply Company, Cleveland, W. M. Pattison. 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery Company, Cleveland, G. B. 
Merryweather and E. R. Motch. 

The National Hardware Association, T. J. Fernley. 

The Southern Hardware Association, C. B. Carter. 


The Meeting. 


The meeting was called to order by George T. Mc- 
Intosh of Cleveland, who said: 
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In calling this meeting to order it is not my intention 
to make any extended remarks, as I do not want to con- 
sume your time, which should be devoted to more impor- 
tant matters that will be brought before you to-day and 
to-morrow. I do, however, on behalf of the Cleveland 
supply dealers wish to thank you for your generous 
response to our call for this meeting, which I assure 
you we feel is very complimentary. 

Some of us in Cleveland have for the past 10 years 
been members of the National Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, which, by the way, was organized in Cleveland. 
The success of this association has been beyond the ex- 
pectations of its founders. When organized it was looked 
upon with suspicion and fear by both manufacturers and 
retail hardware dealers, but has been managed on such 
broad principles that these same manufacturers and re- 
tail dealers now recognize it as their best friend. At 
the organization of the National Hardware Association 
wise heads pledged it not to at any time make any agree- 
ments on prices, and this pledge has never been violated, 
thus avoiding all friction. 

We are favored to-day at this meeting with the pres- 
ence of T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardware Association, who has held that office 
since the association started, and who, with the very able 
assistance of its unpaid officers, is entitled to the credit 
of its present standing. Mr. Fernley came here from 
Philadelphia to-day at the request of his Cleveland 
friends and for the sole purpose of aiding you in this 
present movement, and you will hear from him later. 
To conclude, I will simply say success is a good thing to 
follow, and if you will organize and follow in the foot- 
prints of the National Hardware Association you will 
have an association that you will be proud of and that 
will correct many evils and be of benefit to all the 
manufacturers as well as yourselves. I will now call 
om nominations for a temporary chairman of this meet- 
ng. 

W. A. Somers of Pittsburgh was chosen temporary 
chairman and W. M. Pattison was selected to serve the 
meeting as temporary secretary. The following Com- 
mittee on Credentials was elected: W. B. Yost, Cleveland, 
chairman; W. L. Rodgers, Pittsburgh, and E. P. Welles, 
Chicago. 

Address of T. J. Fernley. 


T. J. Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Hardware Association, addressed the convention. His 
remarks were in part as follows: 


I assure you it gives me great pleasure to come here 
as a representative of the National Hardware Association 
and offer to do anything I can to aid in floating an 
enterprise which is quite similar to the association, at 
least in its possibilities, which I represent. Our associa- 
tion, as has been said in the preliminary remarks of 
Mr. McIntosh, was organized in this city a little more 
than 10 years ago, and for your encouragement I would 
say by a similar number of gentlemen present—to be 
exact, about 50. I found on seeking membership that 
there was a misconception as to what we proposed to ac- 
complish. Many had an idea that it was a matter of 
price agreements; that we proposed to make a con- 
tract each with the other from Maine to California and 
from Canada to the Gulf controlling the prices of various 
commodities. Such a thing was never contemplated by 
those who took the initiative in the formation of the 
association. But we found that some houses that did 
not connect themselves with the organization made a 
point through their traveling salesmen of asserting that 
we were going to control prices. 


THE QUESTION OF AGREEING UPON PRICES 


has never been considered on the floor of our convention 
and probably never will be. We go to the manufacturer 
and ask him to establish a scale of prices below which he 
will not permit goods to be sold and to correct any viola- 
tion by inflicting punishment. There are lines which are 
known as stable, constantly increasing in number, where 
unrestricted competition is made which prevents ade- 
quate profit, and on these lines we ask an established 
standard. Some houses are satisfied with a profit of 5 
per cent. and some will not do business for less than 15 
per cent. If the house that is satisfied with 5 per cent. 
is going to regulate prices you can see that the stand- 
ard will go down. In railroad supplies I assume you 
must be suffering from unrestricted competition with 
each other or you would not come from distant parts to 
consider the formation of this organization. 

To follow out the criticism which was passed on our 
association in its early days, I would say that since our 
organization was formed our customers and retail hard- 
ware merchants have organized in 18 or 20 States very 
formidable associations. Probably the customers to 
whom you sell will never organize, but I don’t thigk you 
would have anything to fear if they did. The probabili- 
ties are that you will not attempt anything that is not 
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within reason. The one point you should hold promi- 
nent in your organization is the fellowship that you 
will have one with the other and the good feeling that 
will permeate the organization, the removal through ac- 
quaintanceship and friendship of acrimonious competi- 
tion where you are looking with more or less distrust 
upon one another, caused by untrue reports brought to 
you through your traveling salesmen. Personal acquaint- 
ance eliminates all of this feeling of mistrust. 
Then you are undoubtedly suffering from the 
COMPETITION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


You have done all you can; you have written letters 
and received very nice replies. But you have not been 
in the office of the man who dictated the letter and 
signed it, with a smile, saying, “ Well, I have got that 
man satisfied.”” Two Connecticut gentlemen came to see 
me a little while ago in answer to a letter I had sent 
them requesting that they come out on the platform that 
had been adopted by the joint committee of the whole- 
salers and retailers handling the catalogue house ques- 
tion. The first thing they wanted to know was who 
had entered the complaint. I said it made no difference, 
but “ Are you guilty?” They said: ‘“ We don’t know 
what prices the catalogue houses are quoting on our 
goods.” I showed them the catalogues and showed them 
that the goods which they were selling at 70 off were 
being quoted at 60, 5 and 10 from their list by these 
catalogue houses to the consumers. They left me with 
the promise to go to Chicago and bring their influence 
to bear upon the catalogue houses to have those prices 
changed, and if they didn’t succeed they said they would 
withdraw their prices from them and do no more busi- 
ness with them. The larger houses not connected with 
our association had been supplying these mail order 
house;;, and where our association has induced the man- 
ufacturer to discontinue selling these jobbers kept on 
supplying the goods. About eight months ago these 
houses were forced from their position, and they said 
they would no longer supply the mail order houses. Over 
600 manufacturers in hardware and kindred lines have 
offered their signatures and said that they would with- 
draw all prices, and did withdraw the prices, from the 
mail order houses on the promise of the supply men of 
the country to correct some of these abuses and induce 
the manufacturers to insist upon the elevation of the 
prices of articles which you handle. To give you a little 
idea of 


HOW WE WORK IN CONNECTION WITH THE MANUFACTURERS : 


When a protest comes into our office which we believe is 
well founded we open up correspondence with our mem- 
bership stating that such and such a manufacturer is 
selling the merchant trade, or the catalogue houses, as 
the case may be, at prices which are unremunerative to 
the jobbing trade. Sometimes we state the prices that 
are being quoted. We request in that letter that if the 
member addressed does business with the manufacturer 
involved he immediately send a letter of protest to the 
manufacturer. If the manufacturer is located in this 
section of the country the next day he hears from Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Toledo and Detroit. The 
day following he hears from Boston and points in the 
South and as far west as the Mississippi River. The 
day following he hears from the Northwest and from 
points along the Missouri River, and in four or five days 
he will get letters from California, and his mail has be- 
come very heavy. It is not one letter or one jobber or 
one supply man that protests; it would be in our case 
100 houses that send letters of protest. A few years 
ago one of the manufacturers said to me, “To the devil 
with the jobbers! What are you going to do about it?” 
I said: ‘““I will consider it over night and let you 
know.” I sent our membership letters and told them our 
attitude. In five days he came 800 miles and took it all 
back. 

A few weeks ago I was asked by long distance tele- 
phone to go to New York and meet two gentlemen of an 
Eastern manufacturing concern, who apologized over the 
wire for not coming to Philadelphia. They said: “ We 
are going to do something: stop your people writing 
letters.” . As a result they have discontinued selling these 
eatalogue houses, whose business was upward of $200.- 
000. That could not be accomplished by any one per- 
son in any one city. But we are only tickling the ground. 
The abuses are still deep-rooted, and we hope some time 
to get to the bottom. 


Suggestions of C. P. Carter, 


Cc. P. Carter, secretary of the Southern Hardware 
Association and secretary-treasurer of the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, addressed the 
meeting, telling of the advantages to be obtained by or- 
ganization, and concluded by outlining the following sug- 
gestions which might be considered in the forming of the 
association : 
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Minimum Selling Price-—On such lines as may seem desir- 
ible we can convince the manufacturers that it is to the mutual 
interests of both dealer and manufacturer that a satisfactory 
ind equitable plan as to minimum selling prices be adopted by 
the manufacturer under such restrictions as may appear just to 
all interested. 

Catalogue House Competition.—This great octopus is sucking 
the very life blood from the dealers, and some uniform plan of 
action should be adopted, not only to guard your interests from 
further inroads, but to correct the abuses and demoralization 
which now exist. This can only be done through the manufac- 
turers by the co-operation through an association of the dealers 
interested. 

Credit Exrchange.—A credit exchange may be possible and 
entirely feasible, and very profitable, after our association has 
been organized. 

Collection Methods.—Collection methods may also be found 
practicable. 

Mutual Fire Insurance.—Mutual fire insurance is another 
phase of association work which has proved very satisfactory 
and profitable with other associations. This might be an at- 
tractive proposition for us to consider. 


Scope of the Organization, 


Mr. Yost, chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
reported as follows: “We find that there is a certain feeling 
that this organization if formed should be a combination 
of the supply and machinery dealers. The original call 
was made for the supply dealers only, which naturally 
embraces a great many machinery dealers who are also 
supply dealers. Your committee fails to make any 
definite report, leaving that matter open for discussion 
and decision.” It was unanimously resolved to combine 
the two lines and form an organization embracing both 
supply and machinery dealers. 

At the suggestion of the chairman a Committee on 
Organization, composed as follows, was appointed to 
draw up a constitution: W. B. Yost, chairman; George 
Puchta, W. J. McDowell, J. A. Clark, 8S. S. Bradley, F. H. 
Brown. Mr. Fernley and Mr. Carter were requested by 
the committee to join in their discussions and delibera- 
tions. 

The subject of scope of the organization was then 
considered and the result of the discussion was a deci- 
sion to make it a national one, leaving it to the local 
associations to say whether they will join in a body or 
not. It was argued that the members of the locals will 
find it to their best interests and advantage to join the 
National Association and continue the operation of the 
smaller organizations as well. This matter was left for 
future developments to work out. 


The Constitution, 


The Committee on Organization reported a draft of 
a constitution, which was adopted. It contains the usual 
provisions for the election of officers and the regulation 
of their duties, the essential features being contained in 
the following extracts: 


The name of this organization shall be National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. 

The object of this organization shall be the promotion of 
more friendly business relations and mutual confidence and 
good will with each other, with manufacturers and our custom- 
ers. 

Any firm or corporation engaged in the supply or machinery 
business and carrying a stock of such articles on hand as in 
the opinion of the Executive Committee would constitute him 
a legitimate dealer in these lines may, upon the recommendation 
of the Membership Committee, become a member of this associa- 
tion upon subscribing to the constitution and the payment of a 
membership fee of $25 and annual dues on demand, which for all 
members shall be $75. 

The secretary-treasurer shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, and need not of necessity be a member of the asso- 
ciation, and shall hold office at the pleasure of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at least twice each year, 
or upon call of the president, at such place as the majority of 
the committee may elect, the expense attendant upon such meet- 
ing, except the annual meeting, to be borne by the association. 
It shall be its duty to perform such duties from time to time as 
may be necessary for carrying out the spirit and intent for 
which the association was organized. It shall have charge of the 
disbursement of all funds of the association, elect the secretary- 
treasurer and fix his salary and bond, and have power to engage 
such other employees as may be necessary to carry on the work 
of the association. The reports of all committees shall be re- 
ferred to it before the same shall be presented to the association. 

The annual meeting of the association shall be held on the 
second Wednesday in February and at such place as shall be 
named by resolution at the last previous meeting, but the same 
may be changed by the president in the event of an emergency 
warranting such change, same to be stbject to the approval of a 
majority of the Executive Committee. Notice of such change 


shall be sent to each member at least 30 days previous to the 
meeting. Special meetings may be called by the president upon 
written request of not less than ten members. Notice of same 
shall be sent to each member at least 15 days previous to the 
meeting. A majority of the members attending shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

The following standing committees, of three members each, 
shall be appointed by the president, to serve for one year or until 
their successors are appointed, subject to the approval of a 
majority of the Executive Committee: Membership Committee, 
Transportation Committee, Entertainment Committee, Grievance 
Committee, Press Committee, Supply Committee, Machinery 
Committee; and the Executive Committee is authorized to pay 
the necessary expenses of such committees, 

At all the annual meetings representatives of the press or 
others may be admitted to the opening session, when reports of 
the year’s work are read, at the discretion of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Press Committee. All subsequent sessions shall be 
executive in their character, and none but members or applicants 
for membership shall be admitted, unless by consent of four- 
fifths of the members present, the vote to be taken in executive 
session. 
ve The Banquet, 

On Wednesday evening a delightful banquet was ten- 
dered the association and its visiting guests by the Cleve- 
land manufacturers and supply dealers. It was held in 
the assembly room of the Hollenden, which was ex- 
quisitely decorated for the occasion. Each of the numer- 
ous tables contained a huge basket of deep red carnations 
and the lighting effects were beautiful, soft electric rays 
diffused through numerous silken red lamp shades illu- 
minating the tables. The menu was excellent. Prof. 
M. M. Curtiss opened the banquet with an invocation. 
Albert Reese Davis acted as toastmaster and filled the 
position admirably. 

T. James Fernley delivered an address on “ Trade 
Associations,” which was well received. W. H. Boyd of 
Cleveland gave an oration on “ Commerce,” and George 
D. McElvaine of Pittsburgh delighted his hearer with a 
talk on “Good Fellowship in Business,” which spar- 
kled with happy reminiscences which showed that his 
business colleagues in Pittsburgh as well as himself are 
past masters in the art of good fellowship and know how 
to apply it successfully to business. John K. Allen of Chi- 
cago spoke on the “ Relations of the Press to the Trade,” 
and brought home a number of good points proving that 
these not only existed, but were of the greatest impor- 
tance to the trade. Hugh A. Reed of Pittsburgh added 
to the evening’s pleasure by a few humorous remarks on 
all of the principal points touched by the other speakers 
of the evening, thereby indicating his wide knowl- 
edge of all subjects pertaining in any way to the trade 
and proving conclusively that so long as the “ Smoky 
City ” is represented in the association it will never fall 
into “innocuous desuetude.” President E. E. Strong 
then followed with a number of pointed remarks concern- 
ing the association’s auspicious beginning and was heart- 
ily applauded. The hosts were toasted and thanked for 
the evening’s enjoyment, and the love feast was brought 
to a close. The manufacturers and dealers of Cleveland 
who were responsible for the banquet were: V. D. Ander- 
son Company, Atlas Bolt & Screw Company, Avery 
Stamping Company, Bourne & Knowles Mfg. Company, 
Chisholm Steam Shovel Works, Cleveland Hardware 
Company, Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company, Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company, Cleveland Cap Screw Com- 
pany, Hill Clutch Company, Hart Mfg. Company, H. W. 
Jobns-Manville Company, Lake Erie Iron Company, 
Lamson & Sessions Company, Loew Supply & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mechanical Rubber Company, National-Acme Mfg. 
Company, National Screw & Tack Company, Osborn Mfg. 
Company, Oster Mfg. Company, Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Company, Reliance Gauge Column Company, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Standard Tool Company, W. S. 
Tyler Company, Union Steel Screw Company, Upson Nut 
Company, W. Bingham Company, Cleveland Tool & Sup- 
ply Company, McIntosh Hardware Corporation, W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, 
White Tool & Supply Company and George Worthing- 
tomi Vompany. 


——_o-—___—_ 


“Composition Roofing” is the title of a report just is- 
sued by the Insurance Engineering Experiment Station, 
31 Milk street, Boston, in the charge of Charles L. N. 
Norton. It describes a series of tests made of Carey’s 
Magnesia flexible cement roofing. 
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The Proposed Southern Iron Merger. 


Rumors credit the sharp rise in the shares of South- 
ern iron companies to another consolidation project. 
The companies whose names are connected with the 
scheme are the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company and the Alabama Consoli- 
dated Coal & Iron Company. The Republic is not strictly 
a Southern company, but it has large interests in the 
South through its ownership of the Pioneer property, 
which makes it a factor of considerable importance in 
the Birmingham district. When the possibility of a 
consolidation was hinted some two or three weeks since 
as the cause of activity in the stocks mentioned it was 
received with incredulity because of the natural supposi- 
tion that the scheme in mind was the one which had been 
dropped last year after a committee had investigated 
the Tennessee, Sloss-Sheffield and Republic properties 
and failed to agree on a valuation. That plan was be- 
lieved to have been buried beyond hope of resurrection. 
If it was not possible to agree on an equitable basis of 
valuation at a time when pig iron producing interests 
were suffering from serious depression the chances of 
such an agreement at this time, with prices 50 per cent. 
higher and consumers taking iron as fast as the furnaces 
can turn it out, were regarded as altogether hopeless. 

It now appears that those who were so skeptical were 
not informed as to late developments. According to 
statements in circulation the old plan has not been re- 
vived, but a completely new scheme of consolidation is 
in process of being worked out, which began with the 
purchase of a controlling interest in the Alabama Con- 
solidated Coal & Iron Company. The assertion is made 
that the interests advocating the former plan have had 
nothing to do with the present one except to pass upon 
offers made to them. The developments have occurred 
quickly for a scheme of such proportions, which would 
seem to require financial arrangements of magnitude, 
especially if the control of properties is being partly 
secured through the purchase of stock in the open mar- 
ket. The great rise in the prices of the stocks of the 
companies involved would certainly seem to be due to 
other causes than the prospect of dividends. Tennessee 
common stock has paid no dividend for several years, 
yet is now selling in the 80’s. Sloss-Sheffield common 
has never paid a dividend, and Republic preferred has 
paid no dividend for two years, but these two stocks have 
recently sold above 75. Last year they all sold down in 
the 30’s. All three of these companies are now doing a 
profitable business, it is true, and their stocks are worth 
much more than a year ago, but the mere possibility of 
dividend declarations would not justify such a level of 
values as the present, which must be due to other con- 
siderations. 

Should a consolidation of these properties be accom- 
plished it would mean much to the‘iron trade. The four 
companies named own 30 completed blast furnaces and a 
new one nearly finished in Alabama and Tennessee, mak- 
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ing foundry and basic pig iron, having an annual capac- 
ity of close to 2,000,000 gross tons. They also own steel 
plants and rolling mills at Ensley and Birmingham with 
an annual capacity of about 300,000 tons of open hearth 
steel and 150,000 tons of bar iron. The Ensley mill will 
make this year about 100,000 tons of steel rails. Their 
coal and iron ore deposits are unitedly of enormous ex- 
tent, ample to supply for perhaps a century their present 
blast furnaces and such additions as they may choose to 
make, besides enabling a great output of coal for the 
open market. Should the consolidation be effected with 
ample capital for the erection of plants to convert pig 
iron more largely into finished product, the cheapness of 
the raw material and the facility with which markets 
at home and abroad can now be reached from that part 
of the South would enable the dream to be realized of 
the great part which the natural advantages of the 
Birmingham district destined it to play in the iron trade 
of the world. Such an aggregation of interests would 
go far toward dominating the foundry pig iron trade of 
the Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi Valley. Undoubt- 
edly it would be able under competent management to 
reduce costs of production below the lowest figures now 
attained by any one of the separate interests. 

While the project is as yet merely in its preliminary 
stages and may fail of accomplishment, as did last year’s 
plan, the fact that it is being attempted shows that the 
era of consolidations has not completely passed. The 
development of a strong public sentiment against great 
corporations, and particularly against large industrial 
consolidations, is powerless to deter fresh operations if 
capital and business enterprise should observe oppor- 
tunities of a favorable character for such exploitation. 
That an opportunity of this character is presented in 
the case of these Birmingham interests seems clearly 


established. 
————o+e—____. 


Water Power Chicanery. 


The promoter of wildcat schemes is always on the 
lookout for some new form in which to guise his allure- 
ments. His latest is the fake water power development 
company, which takes out of insufficient or unreliable 
water privileges great units of power to furnish large 
areas with power for lighting, electric traction and manu- 
facturing, to the great mutual advantage, on paper, of the 
consumers and the people who furnish the necessary cap- 
ital. -According to reports from various sections, this 
scheme has proved a most profitable one for the promoter. 
He can talk of the head of water, or the millions of gal- 
lons per hour, and shuffle the two with other statistical 
chicanery and the technicalities of hydraulic engineering 
until the thing seems only a question of putting in some 
turbine water wheels and generators and the necessary 
miles of wire, which, once accomplished, will soon bring 
great returns on the investment. 

There are so many genuine instances of the profitable 
development of water power that the investor who would 
get abnormal returns for his money has only to look 
about him to find plenty of modern cases where money 
has been made. The harnessing of Niagara and other 
great falls proves that money is to be made from utiliz- 
ing the vast power that nature has put into falling water. 
The unscrupulous promoter sets forth this information 
in his well printed prospectus. All is correct, perhaps, 
excepting the water privilege that is to be developed, 
which has something wrong about it. It may be a roar- 
ing torrent in time of freshet and a placid trout brook 
nine months of the year. The territory to be served 
with its power may be entirely without the requisite de- 
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mand. The initial investment for developing the power 
may be all out of proportion to the power to be obtained, 
which has happened in more than one such plan which 
was put through without taint of dishonest’ motive. The 
investor may readily find out about such a proposition if 
he is wise enough to make the attempt by writing to re- 
sponsible persons in the neighborhood of the water privi- 
lege. If it is in a distant country, in South America or 
southern North America, or in Canada, or in a remote 
part of the United States, he should never put in his 
money until he has made sure. There is always some 
one who knows about a water privilege near enough to 
civilization to be worth developing. 

The honest promoter invites such investigation, so 
that no reflection is cast upon the project by looking 
into it. In this respect the water development project 
is safer than the mining venture, for the water is in 
sight for all to see who will go to it. But men and wom- 
en will continue to invest without looking beyond the 
prospectus. Good substantial business men, who are 
conservative enough in the conduct of their regular busi- 
ness, like to take a “ little flyer” in a get rich quick plan. 
If they yield to the temptation, much more gullible must 
be the man who has had none of the necessary business 
training or experience which teaches that not all men are 
honest and that a statement is not necessarily true be- 


cause it is in print. 
>> eo _ 


The Attack on the Bankruptcy Act. 


The attack on the national bankruptcy act, which has 
resulted in a report of the House Judiciary Committee 
recommending its repeal, is received with alarm by busi- 
ness interests everywhere, even while it is pointed out 
that there is little danger of the report being regarded 
with favor by Congress. The fear is that the present at- 
tack will eventually undermine the law, which has proved 
to be an important element in the clean and practical con- 
duct of business. It is safe to assert that every member 
of Congress from a district containing large business in- 
terests will be informed of the views of constituents who 
are in manufacturing or commercial life. 

The clumsy workings of State insolvency laws which 
the bankruptcy act wiped out are still fresh in memories 
of those business men who had experience with them, and 
there were few who escaped the annoyance. The im- 
possibility of the equitable distribution of a debtor’s 
assets among his creditors had hardly an exception un- 
less where all the creditors resided in the same State as 
the insolvent, and this happened very rarely except in 
trivial instances. The abuses were many as well in the 
States having efficient insolvency laws in force as in 
those States where the statutory provisions regarding in- 
solvency were unsatisfactory. The foreign creditor, liv- 
ing outside of the State where insolvency proceedings 
were inaugurated, was a constant menace, for he always 
had a club to hold over the head of the debtor in the form 
of a refusal to accede to a settlement unless treated as a 
preferred creditor and given more than his rightful share, 
There was hardly a failure of importance where one or 
more creditors did not make the attempt to use this 


power, and often successfully. If their demand was re- 
fused, then the debtor could not get a clean bill of financial 


health, and his future would be hampered by the power 
still resting in the hands of the foreign creditor, concern- 
ing whose claim the State court had no power. 

In not a few States, perhaps in more than a majority, 
especially in the West and South, the insolvency laws 
were entirely inefficient. In some instances they were 
mere farces. A fair distribution of assets was hardly 
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expected, so easy was it for the debtor to make prefer- 
ences without violating the statute. Unprincipled men 
made arrangements with relatives or close personal 
friends to appear as creditors against them, with claims 
aggregating nearly the whole estate, and this where there 
was absolutely no value received. These mock creditors 
got the lion’s share of the debtor’s property and later on 
returned it to him. The real creditor often fared very 
badly. A premium was placed on dishonest failures. 
In many cases the power of the foreign creditors to refuse 
to accede to a settlement was used honestly and to good 
purpose in compelling the debtor to be fair with them. 

In the face of these well remembered facts few busi- 
ness men will entirely agree with the report of the 
Judiciary Committee, so far as insolvency is concerned, 
that “ Doubtless the people of the various States uphold 
honest laws and the courts of the various States admin- 
ister justice as honestly, faithfully and fully as do the 
federal courts.” The reverse of this was true before the 
bankruptcy act went into effect. And even if it were 
true, the State courts could not from their very nature 
accomplish what can be easily wrought by a national law, 
which knows no difference between creditors residing in 
various States, but insists upon a just division of the 
debtor’s property left after just debts are paid. 

The Judiciary Committee itself believes that occasions 
may arise in the nation’s financial life when a federal 
bankruptcy act is a necessity, as expressed in the report, 
that “should a panic arise and commercial disasters 
overwhelm the country, then it might be advisable to enact 
a temporary bankruptcy law.” Such a suggestion is not 
businesslike. Congress does not act so hastily as to bring 
about a law to meet an emergency at the exact moment 
when it arises. The law should exist, always ready for 
the critical moment, as well as always caring for 
the interests of both debtor and creditor in the failures 
of the normal business year. The present law, with 
amendments where experience has shown they are needed, 
appears to be approved by the business interests of the 
country. It should be noted that the opposition to the 
present law centers in those States where the old in- 
solvency laws were the most inefficient. 

So long as sharp lawyers and dishonest clients exist 
there will be abuses of every law, including the bank- 
ruptcy law. But the point is that under the bankruptcy 
act there is less chance for the dishonest client who would 
cheat his creditors and for the creditor who would squeeze 
more than his share out of the bankrupt than there ever 
was under the State system. Naturally a more equitable 
condition must exist under a universal act, wisely framed, 
than under 45 or more State insolvency laws, no matter 
how well drawn they may be. 

ee 


The Vicissitudes of the Railroad Demand, 


The statement of the Pressed .Steel Car Company for 
the calendar year 1904 is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the vicissitudes of the railroad demand ever 
presented. Manufacturers who make nothing but rail- 
road supplies invariably experience either a feast or a 
fast. The railroad demand is either so great that it can- 
not be supplied or so small that it is a mockery to a 
manufacturer properly equipped. From 1899 to 1903 the 
Pressed Steel Car Company more than earned large divi- 
dends on its full stock, earning 28 per cent. on its com- 
Sut in 1904 it had so little business, 
being less than one-seventh of that of 1902, that it was 
obliged to draw heavily on its surplus to pay its divi- 
dends, being finally compelled to pass the dividend on 
the common. The surplus was thus reduced over $2,000,- 


mon stock in 1902. 
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000. The demand for steel cars is very much better now, 
the long fast having given way to another feast. 


Trade-Mark Registration. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 21, 1905.—The Bonynge 
Trade-Mark bill, which passed the Senate a fortnight ago, 
has finally reached the President, after an animated dis- 
cussion of certain of its provisions in the conference be- 
tween the two houses, and, following the usual custom, 
has been submitted to the Commissioner of Patents for a 
recommendation. It can be stated that Commissioner 
Allen will heartily indorse the bill, and there is no doubt 
that it will receive the President’s signature within a few 
days, although if he chooses he can hold it for the con- 
stitutional period of ten days. The chief of the Trade- 
Mark Division of the Patent Office has practically com- 
pleted a very careful revision of the regulations to be 
promulgated under the new law, and this will be printed 
for general distribution as soon as the bill is signed. 


Amended in Conference, 


The discussion of the bill in the Conference Commit- 
tee proved to be much more important than was expected. 
The principal amendments added by the Senate related 
to the proviso to Section 5 of the bill, which as finally 
passed by that body reads as follows: 


And provided further, that nothing herein shall prevent the 
registration of any mark used by the applicant or his predecessor 
or by those from whom title to the mark is derived, in commerce 
with foreign nations or among the several States or with Indian 
tribes, which was in actua] and lawful use as a mark of the 
applicant or his predecessors from whom he derived title, for 
ten years prior to the passage of this act. 


It was contended by the House conferees that in 
order to register an old trade-mark the claimant thereof 
must be able not only to show actual, but exclusive use, 
and many illustrations were presented of old trade-marks 
which have been employed by several manufacturers, no 
one of whom could maintain and claim to be the sole own- 
er thereof. There was also some discussion concerning 
the propriety of the use of the word “lawful” as ap- 
plied to a trade-mark, the contention being made by cer- 
tain of the conferees that the question as to the legality 
of an old trade-mark ought not to be raised in this con- 
nection. The Senate conferees finally conceded these 
points, and the words “and lawful” were stricken out 
and the words “ and exclusive”’ inserted in their stead. 

The phrase “ prior to the passage of this act”’ was also 
criticised by certain of the conferees as misleading. It 
was pointed out that many trade-marks employed years 
ago for a period of ten years have since been abandoned 
and have become public property, but under the terms of 
this act such marks could be resurrected and reregistered. 
It was suggested, therefore, that the words “ prior to” 
be stricken out and “next preceding” inserted in lieu 
thereof. This suggestion was agreed to by the Senate 
conferees and the bill was finally passed with the proviso 
to section 5 amended as indicated. 


Old Marks Sheuld Be Reregistered, 


As briefly stated last week, the deputy commissioner 
of patents and the chief of the trade-mark division of the 
Patent Office express the opinion, unofficially but quite 
unreservedly, that it is advisable for all trade-mark own- 
ers whose marks are employed in interstate commerce to 
reregister them under the new statute, that will go in 
force April 1. This opinion is based largely upon the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Warner vs. the Searle & Hereth Company, in which it 
was held that the law of 1881, which the new Bonynge 
act will displace upon the statute books, provided only for 
the registration of trade-marks employed in commerce 
with foreign countries or with Indian tribes. The court 
in that case disclosed the fatal defects in the existing 
law which it is hoped have been cured by the measure 
which Congress has just passed, holding that trade-marks 
employed in interstate commerce were not elfgible to 
registration in the Patent Office, thereby withdrawing 
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Federal protection from a number of well-known marks 
in use for many years. 

In the opinion of the official experts, this decision of 
the court practically nullified the registration in the Pat- 
ent Office of many thousand trade-marks recorded in the 
past 24 years, except so far as their use in commerce with 
foreign countries or with the Indian tribes is concerned. 
These marks, therefore, have no standing to-day in com- 
merce between the States by virtue of registration in the 
Patent Office; but the Bonynge bill, which provides that 
“the owner of a trade-mark used in commerce with for 
eign nations, or among the several States, or with Indian 
tribes, provided such owner shall be domiciled within the 
territory of the United States, or resides in or is located 
in any foreign country which, by treaty, convention or law, 
affords similar privileges to the citizens of the United 
States, may obtain registration for such trade-mark by 
complying with the following requirements, &c., cures 
this defect in the law by specifically authorizing the reg- 
istration of marks employed in interstate commerce. 

The only possible question that can be raised in this 
connection is as to whether the enactment of the Bonynge 
bill may not operate to legalize trade-marks heretofore 
registered ; in other words, as to whether it may be given 
a retroactive effect extending to interstate commerce the 
scope of the protection originally granted only for com- 
merce with foreign countries and the Indian tribes. The 
Patent Office authorities have given very careful consid- 
eration to this question, but do not hesitate to advise the 
reregistration of all old marks. 'The reluctance of courts 
to treat the operation of a statute as ew post facto is 
fully appreciated, and while it is deemed possible that a 
retroactive effect may be given to the new law the 
chances of such a construction are so slight that manufac- 
turers are advised not to take the risk with so valuable a 
piece of property as a successful trade-mark. It should 
be understood, of course, that this advice does not apply to 
a comparatively small but important class of trade-marks 
employed exclusively in foreign commerce which do not 
require to be reregistered, as the law heretofore in force 
amply protects them. 


Early Application Desirable. 


Prompt steps should be taken by all manufacturers 
to bring their trade-marks before the Patent Office for 
reregistration, in view of the fact that many thousand 
will be presented within the next few months, taxing se- 
verely the comparatively small force of the Trade-Mark 
Division. It is estimated that the business of this divi- 
sion will be more than doubled during the first year under 
the new law, and to meet this condition the Secretary of 
the Interior has asked Congress for an appropriation of 
$20,000 to be made immediately available. This appro- 
priation will provide for 14 additional clerks, including 
one principal examiner of trade-marks and designs at 
$2500, two first assistant examiners at $1800, &c. 


WwW. L. C. 
—_--o—____ 


A decided position in opposition to the repeal of the 
national bankruptcy law was taken by the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation at its monthly meet- 
ing on February 16, and it was announced that an effort 
would be made to enlist all the commercial organizations 
of New York City in an appeal to Congress not to take 
the backward step of repealing the act. The opposition 
to the law was denounced in speeches as being confined to 
dishonest debtors and those who had profited by the old 
system of State assignments. Strong resolutions were 
adopted in favor of one uniform national bankruptcy law. 


Chicago’s first annual exhibition of office appliances 
and business systems will be held at the Coliseum, March 
15 to 22, inclusive. The circulars, which are sent out by 
H, A. Cochrane and F. W. Payne, who have the matter 
in charge, with offices in the Monadnock Block, charac- 
terize is as “a national business show where will be ex- 
hibited every conceivable labor, time and money saving 
device and business system that can be used in any 
office.” Lectures are to be delivered on factory cost keep- 
ing, salesmanship and various other allied topics. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Gayley Dry Air Blast, 


To the Editor: In the discussion of Mr. Gayley’s results 
which I had the honor to have published in the issue of this 
journal for February 16 a discrepancy appears through 
improper wording of a paragraph which looks large, and, 
while really not so, must not be allowed to pass without 
explanation. This occurred through a combination of 
haste and a desire to be brief, and while it was realized 
after mailing the letter it was too late to prevent publi- 
cation. 

I refer to the paragraph giving the quantities of heat 
available above the critical temperature with wet and 
with dry blast, the former being stated to be about 1100 
B. T. U., and the latter about 1500 B. T. U., which are 
stated to be in just about the ratio of the fuel consump- 
tion in the two cases, the latter showing a decrease of 
about 20 per cent. As a matter of fact, the fuel con- 
sumption should be inversely as these quantities, or as 
1.00 to 0.735, a gain of 26.5 per cent., or nearly 7 per 
cent. more than was actually obtained. This discrepancy, 
while only a small fraction of that obtained by any other 
method of calculation, is too large to pass without com- 
ment. 

It will be observed first of all that this more than ac- 
counts for the saving made, which, according to these 
figures, should have been one-third greater. The explaua- 
tion of the difference is believed to be as follows: 

1. The higher percentage of carbonic acid in the gas 
with the dry blast caused a larger proportion of coke to 
be dissolved, so that it never reached the tuyeres at all. 
This would cause the quantity of heat developed in the 
hearth per unit of fuel charged to be smaller than that 
developed per unit of fuel actually burnt at the tuyeres in 
an increased degree. 

2. It must not for a moment be forgotten that the 
heat balance worked out by Sir Lowthian Bell is abso- 
lute as far as the factors are correctly known, and that 
a certain total quantity of heat must be developed per 
unit of iron smelted, irrespective of the distribution of its 
parts at different temperatures. Therefore, if the in- 
creased oxidation of the carbon in the top gases and their 
reduced temperature did not yield as proportionately 
great an increase of total heat per pound of fuel as that 
given the high temperature heat by increase in the tem- 
perature and dryness of the blast, then obviously full 
advantage could not be taken of the latter increase, and 
the actual economy was accordingly less than that cal- 
culated in the same ratio. It will be seen that no effort 
is made to supplant, but merely to supplement, Sir Low- 
thian’s heat balance, which is based on the very founda- 
tions of scientific knowledge: The conservation of energy. 

But it is believed that the above reasoning will show 
that a complete expression of the thermal relations of the 
blast furnace will not be in the form of one equation, but 
of two, of which the first concerns itself solely with the 
total development and consumption of heat, the other 
with the temperature at which a part of that heat must 
be applied, or, more accurately, with the proportion of 
the whole which must be applied above a certain tem- 
perature. 

As pointed out in my previous letter the means for 
determining one side of this second equation are ready to 
our hand, the data necessary for the other side are al- 
most wholly lacking, but fortunately we can get on fair- 
ly well without them. 

The tone adopted by many of those (particularly on 
the other side of the Atlantic) who have discussed this 
matter has implied rather strongly that since they were 
unable to make the published results agree with their 
caleuiations there must be something wrong with the 
published data; that, in brief it was a little doubtful if 
Mr. Gayley had really accomplished what he said. It 
would be preposterous for me to offer to champion Mr. 
Gayley, but as to his process I feel at liberty to say that 
years of independent observation and investigation prove 
the correctness of his results in general and in detail; it 
is only surprising that the magnitude of the saving pub- 
lished appears to be so little understood. 
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This letter, like the foregoing one, is offered as part of 
the discussion of this subject before the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, and is published by The 
Iron Age previous to publication by the institute, with 


the permission of the latter. J. BE. JoHnson, JR 
LONGDALE, VA., February 16, 1905. 
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For the Bankruptcy Law. 
Able Argument in Its Favor. 


Wasurnaton, D. C., February 21, 1905.—The friends 
in Congress of the Federal bankruptcy law do not intend 
to permit the Clayton bill, providing for the repeal of 
the statute, to pass either House before final adjourn- 
ment on March 4, notwithstanding the favorable report 
secured from the Judiciary Committee during the absence 
of several of the majority members thereof. Not only 
will the Clayton bill be barred from passage, but the sup- 
porters of the Federal statute have prepared and will put 
into the official record a minority report, which will con- 
stitute one of the ablest papers on the subject of the 
Federal regulation of bankruptcy that has ever been con- 
tributed to the literature of this important question. 


A Strong Minority Heport. 

The minority report—which, it can be stated, reflects 
the views of a large majority of the members of the 
House—is the work of Representatives Powers and Little 
field, who are commonly regarded as the ablest members 
of the House Judiciary Committee. It has been prepared 
in the form of an answer to the statements presented 
in the majority report, which appeared in these columns 
last week. Taking up the asertion that there is now a 
general demand for the repeal of the existing law, the 
minority report says: 

“So far as we are able to learn there is no strong 
public sentiment in favor of the repeal of the law. No 
petitions were presented to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary urging its repeal. No one appeared before the 
committee asking to be heard in behalf of the bill, al- 
though the bill had been pending before the committee 
for a long time. 

“The present act of bankruptcy was enacted in 1898. 
It has been in force only about six years. The amenda- 
tory act was pased in 19038, at which time there was a 
careful investigation made of the sentiment of the coun- 
try ou the question of a national bankruptcy law. It 
was very strong in favor of the continuance of the pres- 
ent bankruptcy law as amended by the act of 1903. 

“Judge Ray, at that time chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, sent out a large number of 
inquiries relating to different questions connected with 
the bankruptcy law. One of these inquiries was, ‘Do 
you favor a Federal bankruptcy law rather than State 
insolvency laws?’ This inquiry was sent broadly to 
merchants, both wholesale and retail, throughout the 
country. Eight hundred and twenty-three answered in 
favor of the retention of a Federal bankruptcy law and 
only 120 expresed a desire that the present law might be 
repealed. 

“The present law has received the indorsement of the 
American Bar Association, of the Commercial Law 
League of America, of the National Board of Trade, of 
the National Association of Credit Men and of the numer- 
ous merchants’ associations located at the great centers 
of trade throughout the entire country, and so far as we 
can ascertain the law is generally satisfactory to the great 
commercial interests of the country. 

“It is conceded by those who would repeal the law 
that it is necessary that we should have in this country 
either a national system of bankruptcy or systems of 
State insolvency laws in order to meet the wants of the 
people. There ought to be no question as to which sys- 
tem is the better for the commercial interests of the coun- 
try. The Constitution makes provision for the enactment 
of a national bankruptcy law. There is not an important 
commercial nation in the world to-day that has not some 
uniform system of bankruptcy law. England has main- 
tained such a system for nearly three centuries, There 
are certainly stronger reasons why this country should 
have a uniform system of bankruptcy than even Great 
Britain. We have 45 States, each carrying on with every 
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other interstate commerce, and the necessity for some 
uniform system is apparent.” 


A Permanent Law Necessary. 

The report then proceeds to discuss the contention of 
Mr. Clayton and his colleagues that “it has never been 
the policy of the United States to have a permanent 
bankruptcy law.” In contravention of this view declara- 
tions are quoted from James Madison in the Federalist, 
from Daniel Webster when a member of the House, from 
Justice Story in his ‘Commentaries on the Constitution,” 
from Senator Stanley Matthews, who opposed the repeal 
of the former statute in the Forty-fifth Congress; from 
Senator David Davis, who declared that “in a great com- 
mercial country like this a bankruptcy law is an absolute 
necessity ;” from Senator John J. Ingalls, who declared 
that the country was “ ill adapted to exist without a bank- 
ruptcy law in some form; ” from Senator Roscoe Conkling 
and from Representative William P. Frye, now President 
pro tem. of the Senate, who declared that a permanent 
bankruptcy law was absolutely necessary and that com- 
mercial law without it “is as a man without an arm or 
without a leg.” 

Continuing, the report quotes from President Harri- 
son’s first annual message to Congress, in which it was 
stated that “the enactment of a national bankruptcy law 
of a character to be a permanent part of our general 
legislation is desirable,” and that “ the conflicting State 
codes of insolvency should be removed by the enactment 
of a simple, inexpensive and permanent national bank- 
ruptcy law.” The late Representative Nelson Dingley is 
referred to as declaring that “ we can see in the develop- 
ment of the means of communication in this country a 
reason, a necessity for national bankruptcy legislation 
which did not exist 50 or 75 years ago; State 
lines have been broken down commercially in the progress 
of this nation.” 

Amendments May Be Made. 

Referring again to the Clayton report, it is denied 
that “trial and experience have demonstrated mani- 
fold imperfections of this law.” It is conceded that there 
are bills pending in Congress for the amendment of the 
law in certain particulars, and it is stated that if such 
amendments are desirable, they will receive favorable 
consideration. It is vigorously denied, however, that 
the country is now in such a condition that it can with- 
out injury to its great business interests dispense with 
the bankruptcy law. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that our great prosperity since 1898 has been more or 
less dependent upon our uniform system of bankruptcy 
legislation, which has increased the confidence in the 
credit system and has made it possible for every creditor 
to be treated with justness and fairness. If the bank- 
ruptcy law is repealed and State insolvency laws sub- 
stituted in its place, providing for preference to local 
creditors, &c., credit will thereby become contracted, the 
confidence of the creditor class in the debtor class will 
be lessened, and business will be seriously interfered 
with. Instead of having one national system for the 
administration and distribution of bankrupt assets, we 
will have in place of it 45 systems, differing as to their 
methods. In conclusion the report says: 

“The present bankruptcy law is economical, prompt 
and efficient. It is being well administered. The 
tendency of legislation, as of commerce, is Federal, not 
' State. The 45 State systems present few instances where 
all creditors are treated alike. They are diverse in pro- 
vision and practice, and in many cases permit preferences 
to a specified amount. All permit of tedious delay, and 
some seem to decree denials of justice. Each of them, 
in particular, for instance, that of New York, encourages 
friendly receiverships of failing corporations. 

“If there were any strong demand for repeal it would 
be reflected in the reports of the Attorney-General, all of 
which have been uniformly commendatory of the law as 
one of administration and relief. If there were any 
strong demand for appeal it would certainly have been 
discussed and urged in the daily press, and particularly 
in the trade newspapers. There has been practically no 
such discussion. Our people have regarded :the bank- 
ruptcy statute as a permanent feature of our jurispru- 
dence, and have considered only those clauses in the law 
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which perhaps ought to be amended. The great argu- 
ment in favor of the present law is that it is uniform in 
its operation; that it brings each creditor and each debtor 
in the country. under its administration; that it treats 
all creditors alike, not only in giving to them an equa! 
share in the distribution of assets, but also an equal 
share in the naming of the administering officer. It is 
a law that is of great service to the country, not only 
in time of prosperity, but will be of even greater service 
in times of depression and business adversity. For these 
reasons we earnestly protest against the passage of the 
bill and the consequent repeal of the law.” 

The considerations set forth in this report have been 
brought to the attention of the House Committee on 
Rules, and it can be stated that the Clayton bill prob- 
ably will not be permitted to come before the House prior 
to adjournment. w. L. Cc. 


PERSONAL. 


Willis L. King, vice-president of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, fell one evening last week 
while leaving his home and fractured his leg. His phy- 
sician states that a quick recovery from the accident is 
anticipated, but Mr. King will be confined to his house 
for some time. 

H. P. Bope, first vice-president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, made the principal address at a banquet of 
of railroad freight traffic officials at the Arkwright Club, 
New York, February 18. His theme was “ The Commu- 
nity of Interest and Its Benefits.” 

H. Velde, president of T. & H. Smith & Co., manufac- 
turers of farm wagons, trucks, &c., Pekin, Ill., will re- 
tire from his official position on account of ill health, 
being succeeded by Conrad Luppen. Mr. Velde will re- 
tain his interest in the company. 

Dalton E. Perkins, president of the Eagle Iron Works, 
Des Moines, Iowa, recently left for southern California, 
where he will stay for two months. 

Wm. A. Douglass, for years associated with the ad- 
vertising department of The Iron Age at Chicago, has 
gone to the Pacific Coast, where he intends to establish 
himself in business. 

W. R. Artridge, superintendent of the Bristol Furnace 
of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, 
Tenn., has been transferred to the furnace of the same 
company at Max Meadows, Va. He is succeeded by W. T. 
Rutherford, formerly of Roanoke, Va. 

Charles Barnes, formerly a resident of Chicago and 
long identified with important iron and steel interests, 
has formed a connection with the Youngstown Iron & 
Steel Roofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, as salesman, 
calling on the jobbing trade and large manufacturers. 
The company manufactures black and galvanized iron 
and steel sheets as well as roofing, siding and other sheet 
metal specialties. 

Judge P. S. Grosscup of the United States Circuit 
Court, Chicago, whose public utterances against monopo- 
lies have attracted much attention, has been placed in a 
peculiar position by being enjoined as one of a number 
of capitalists interested in a merger of gas companies in 
West Virginia. 

Samuel W. Croxton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
reached home from a trip to Egypt. 

The announcement is made that Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, sails for 
Europe on April 18. 

M. Ikai, chief engineer of the Sumitomo Copper Works 
of Osaka, Japan, is traveling in this country, studying 
American methods of copper and brass rolling. 

A deal was closed last week by which F. N. Beegel, 
George Davidson and Frederick Davidson, owners of the 
Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., become 
the controlling stockholders of the Beaver Falls First 
National Bank. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, have promoted 
G. H. Pearsall to the position of general sales manager, 
made vacant by advancing L. M. Henoch to the secretary- 
ship. 
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Customs Decisions. 





Decisions in two of the most important steel classifi- 
ation cases which have come before the Board of United 
States General Appraisers for several months were hand- 
ed down February 16. They concerned the duty on sheet 
steel in strips and on steel wool. 


Sheet Steel in Strips. 


The sheet steel in strips case is one that has attracted 
a great deal of attention, as it is the third attempt by the 
importers, Hermann Boker & Co., New York, to obtain a 
favorable ruling on the same claim. The merchandise 
consists of cold rolled steel in coils varying from 50 to 
200 feet in length, from % to 6 inches in width and from 
35-1000 to 25-1000 inch in thickness. It was assessed for 
duty under paragraph 137 of the Tariff law, which reads 
as follows, as far as pertinent to the goods under con- 
sideration: “. iron or steel or other wire not 
specially provided for in this act and sheet steel 
in strips 25-1000 inch thick or thinner, . . . valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound, 45 per centum ad va- 
lorem.” The importers claimed that the goods were prop- 
edly duitable at various specific rates according to value 
under paragraph 135, which provides for steel in all 
forms and shapes not specially provided for. General 
Appraiser Fischer, who writes the opinion of the Board 
overruling this claim, reviews the testimony and presents 
the following conclusions: 

From the practically uncontradicted evidence before us we 
find the following facts: 

1. That on and prior to August 28, 1894, the term “sheet 
steel in strips"’ had a definite, general and uniform trade under- 
standing throughout the United States, and that the merchandise 
known by that name included the merchandise under protest. 

2. That on and prior to August 28, 1894, the term “ flat 
wire,” as used in trade and commerce in this country, had a 


definite, general and uniform understanding, and that such term 
included the merchandise under protest. 

3. That prior to August 28, 1894, the merchandise under 
protest was known in the trade and commerce of this couatry 
interchangeably as flat wire and as sheet steel in strips. 

4. That prior to Augtst 28, 1894, strips of steel cut from 
hot rolled sheet steel, and measuring 25-1000 inch thick or 
thinner, if dealt in at all, were dealt in to a very small and 
inappreciable extent and were known as sheet steel, and that 
the term sheet steel in strips was not used in trade to designate 
such merchandise. 


We find as conclusions of law that the protests should be 
overruled. 


Steel Wool, 


The steel wool case was also one that attracted a great 
deal of attention. The testimony was first taken before 
xeneral Appraiser Fischer and his decision was written, 
when the attorneys for the importers, the Buehne Steel 
Wool Company, New York, asked permission to reopen 
the case, and it was taken before Sub-board No. 1, con- 
sisting of Judges Henderson M. Somerville and Byron S. 
Waite and General Appraiser Eugene G. Hay. This board 
went over all the testimony again and brings in a split 
verdict. The majority opinion written by Judge Somer- 
ville and concurred in by Mr. Hay sustains the claim of 
the importers, while Judge Waite writes a minority opin- 
ion in which he declares that the protest should be over- 
ruled. 


The merchandise is what is variously known as steel 
woo] or steel fiber. It was originally a by-product in 
the manufacture of lathe turned goods, but the demand 
for polishing purposes has become so great that it is 
manufactured now in large quantities on patented ma- 
chines designed for the purpose. It was assessed at 45 
per cent. as a nonenumerated manufacture of metal, and 
the importers claim, which is sustained by the majority 
opinion of the board, is that it is dutiable at various 
specific rates, according to value, under the provision for 
“steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided 
for.” Judge Somerville in his majority opinion says: 

It is shown from the testimony in the present case that the 
particular steel wool under consideration was made from steel 
wire through the use of machinery by passing toothed knives 
over the wire, the article really consisting of the filaments or 
shavings taken off of the wire by these knives. 


We sustain the claim that the importations fall within the 
purview of said paragraph 135, being included within the phrase. 
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“ steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided for.” 
This precise claim was sustained by the board in reference to 
merchandise of exactly the same kind as that now before us 
upon a protest of the same importer, the Buehne Steel Wool 
Company. 


Judge Waite in his dissenting opinion says: 


I dissent from the conclusion reached by my colleagues with 
reference to the first ground, which is that the commodity should 
be assessed under paragraph 135 of the tariff act of 1897. 

It will be seen that paragraph 135 provides for commodities 
in the rough, which are very plainly raw material for a more ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture, and concludes with the words, 
“sheets and plates and steel in all forms and shapes.” It is 
contended that this steel wool is provided for in the clause, 
“steel in all forms and shapes.” It is very apparent to my mind 
that it was not intended to include within this paragraph any 
finished articles or wares. 

To hold that steel wool should be classified thereunder would 
render absolutely nugatory the provisions in paragraph 193, be 
cause it must be admitted that any commodity which would fall 
under the description in said paragraph 193, and is composed 
of steel, would necessarily be included in the broader provision 
for “steel in all forms and shapes.” If steel wool is to be in- 
cluded thereunder, then saws, if not specially provided for, when 
completed as a finished article, would fall thereunder; and edged 
tocls, made of steel. or of alloys used as substitutes for steel In 
the manufacture of tools, would also be included. But such has 
not been the interpretation heretofore given to the various pro 
visions of this statute. The very expression, “forms and 
shapes,” appeals to the mind as referring to the commodities pre 
ceding it in paragraph 135, as they are all simply forms and 
shapes, intended to be finished by a further and higher process 
of manufacture. 





NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


It is stated that a number of Americans have asked a con- 
cession from the Mexican Government for the establishment of 
a large iron and steel plant at San Luis Potosi. 


A recent fire at the Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, Va., de- 
stroyed the shed over the angle bar mill and damaged the ma- 
chinery to some extent. ‘The loss is covered by insurance and 
the plant wil! be immediately reconstructed. 


It is reported, but not officially confirmed, that the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company will build a new blast furnace at Hasel- 
ton, near Youngstown, Ohio. 


The repairs to the furnaces of the Lackawanna Iron & Stee! 
Company in the Lebanon, Pa., district are being rushed, and two 
of the furnaces will be started within a short time. The other 
three will be put into blast this spring from all accounts. 


The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company has started its 
rolling mill at York, Pa., after a long idleness. The full force 
of men is employed, and Jacob Mattern, formerly with the 
Reading Iron Company, is now managing the mill. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company is rolling at its mills in 
Harrisburg, Pa., a large number of plates designed to go into 
locomotives to be built for the Japanese Government by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The same company has been work- 
ing on bridge plates for the new Quebec bridge. Its big plant 
is now in full operation and another new open hearth furnace 
will be started as soon as completed. 


No. 2 furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, at 
Pottstown, Pa., broke its record for a week this month. The 
stack has been producing largely since blown in after repairs. 


General Machinery. 


The lowa Building Block Machine Company has been formed 
at Waterloo, Iowa, to make and sell building block machines. 
The company is granted a charter for 20 years and is capital- 
ized for $60,000. Its officers are: President, George L. Dixon; 
vice president. H. L. Green; secretary, A. B. Burgess; treasurer, 
D. P. Faus. At present the machines are being built under con- 
tract and the erection of a factory has not yet been decided 
upon. 


The Somerville Machine & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, will 
erect a new plant in that city, 74 x 89 feet, six stories high, and 
of slow burning construction. 


The Stanton Foundry & Machinery Company, Palatka, Fla., 
desires prices and descriptions of rollers, a traction engine and 
ears for good road building. 

The Linderman Mfg. Company, formerly at Whitehall, Mich., 
has removed to Muskegon, where it expects to double its capacity 
for the manufacture of special wood working machinery. The 
company expects to be in the market for new tools and appll- 
ances, including a 50 horse-power engine of some economicaF 


type. 


Gould & Eberhardt, designers and builders of high class ma~- 
chine tools, Newark, N. J., are building a new one-story brick 
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addition to their foundry, 29 x 63 feet. 
this new addition has been purchased. 


Within the last few months the Ball Mfg. Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has installed considerable new equipment in its 
plant, including a 30 horse-power two-cylinder vertical gas 
engine, a 150-light dynamo, four lathes, one universal milling 
machine, an 18-inch shaper, two upright drill presses, drill 
grinder, power hack saw, and several smaller tools. 


There is no truth in the report that the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad will build shops at Fort Dodge, lowa. 


F. H. Davis & Co., 161 Devonshire street, Boston, dealers in 
paper mill machinery, are building a one-story shop and store- 
house, 106 x 120 feet, at Cambridge, and will remove their 
present repair shop to the new building when it is completed. 
They state that they will probably need a few machine tools a 
little later in the season. 


The plant of the Greer-Clarkson Company at Manheim, Pa., 
which was sold by the trustee, B. H. Hershey, some days ago, 
will be started within a short time by the new owners. The 
company has a large machine shop. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


G. W. Heinzmann & Co., Noblesville, Ind., have secured 
a franchise from that city to light the city for ten years. The 
new company takes in the old one and also the Noblesville Hy- 
draulic Company. The work on the hydraulic dam, suspended 
two years ago, will be resumed, and the present steam plant 
will be remodeled and held in reserve. 


The Bicknell Light & Power Company has been in- 
corporated at Bicknell, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, by 
August L. Brocksmith, Beverly P. Barnes and Jas. G. Welton. 


The Linton Water Company, Linton, Ind., has increased ‘its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000: 

The Jeffersonville Water Works Company, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., has made a new contract with the city to either put in 
filter beds or build a new plant in another location. 


The MacKinnon Mfg. Company, Bay City, Mich., has recent- 
ly closed the following contracts: German-American Sugar 
Company, West Bay City, Mich., three 72-inch by 18-foot 
tubular boilers, with fittings and fixtures; E. B. Foss & Co., 
Bay City, Mich., one 72-inch by 16-foot tubular boiler; Davison 
Lumber Company, Springfield, Nova Scotia, one 34 x 118 foot 
high water space refuse burner; Diamond Match Company, 
Chico, Cal., one 36 x 108 foot brick lined burner. 


Frank P. Lord, Bath, Maine, has sold his gasoline engine 
manufacturing business to the Kennebeck Machine Works of 
that city, which will carry it on in connection with its own 
work. The engine plant is completely equipped and it is not 
likely that the new owners will require any additional ma- 
chinery. 


The Fitz Water Wheel Company, Hanover, Pa., is preparing 
plans for a new and improved plant to cope with its trade, 
which has outgrown its present facilities. The company has 
an unusual number of inquiries for its I-X-L steel overshoot 
water wheels and has just received some nice orders from 
Brazil. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


Zirngibl & Marshall, Spokane, Wash., were awarded the 
contract for the Olive street bridge in Spokane for $8384.50. 


The Board of Commissioners of Porter County, meeting at 
Valparaiso, Ind., will receive bids until March 6 for the construc- 
tion of a steel bridge. 


The Board of County Commissioners of Fulton County, meet- 
ing at Wabash, Ind, has been authorized to issue $48,000 in 
bonds to raise money for bridges. 

Foundries. 

The Gibson-White Foundry Company has organized at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to manufacture tinware, stoves and the like 
and do general foundry work. A tract of land has been pur- 
chased on Elm street and the erection of a foundry building 
will be commenced at once. The capital stock of the company 
is $10,000 and the incorporators are as follows: Filmore Gibson, 
William White, W. E. White, C. A. White and D. S. Adams. 
Mr. Gibson was formerly connected with the Gibson-Love Mfg. 
Company, stove maker, and the other incorporators were former- 
ly in the foundry business at Dayton, Ohio. 


The city of Chicago is advertising for bids for its require- 
ments up to December 31, 1905, of cast iron rings and covers 
for hydrant chambers, weighing 200 to 210 pounds each, for 
Holly and Cregier hydrants; special castings for water pipe, 
brass castings for hydrants and stop valves, gray iron castings 
for hydrants and stop valves; approximately 2200 cast iron 
valve basin covers, curbs to weigh 370 pounds and lids to 
weigh 125 pounds each. Bids for all these supplies will close 
March 4. 


The Summit Foundry Company, Geneva, N. Y., will establish 
a branch at La Crosse, Wis., where it will occupy the buildings 
formerly used by the Fountain City Drill Company. The build- 
ings will be remodeled and it is expected that they will be 
ready for operation by June 1. ‘ 

The recent fire at the plant of Stewart & Bruckner, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., only damaged the foundry building, pattern shops 
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All the equipment for and patterns, there being very little injury done to the ma- 


chinery. The firm is now running part of its plant and will 
be completely under roof in a few days, when it will be doing 
business the same as before the fire. 

W. H. Woody, Jr., formerly superintendent of the Wm. R. 
Trigg Company, and Chas. Winburne, formerly foreman of the 
foundry department of the Trigg Company, have leased a foun- 
dry in Richmond, Va., completely equipped with modern ap- 
pliances, which they will operate under the name of the Shockoe 
Foundry Company. The foundry is 120 x 120 feet, with sepa 
rate storage houses for coke, sand and other materials, and the 
equipment consists of two electric traveling cranes, one 10-ton 
and one 5-ton cupola, and a brass and bronze furnace with a 
melting capacity of 4 tons a day, the whole conveniently ar- 
ranged for both large and small castings. The company is pre- 
pared to cast in iron up to 40 tons and in brass and bronze up 
to 2% tons. There are also two large core ovens of ample size 
to accommodate marine and Corliss engine cylinders. The plant 
has excellent shipping facilities both by land and water. 


The Carroll Foundry & Machine Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
will erect a new steel foundry building this summer, 130 feet 
wide by 300 feet long. The company will buy considerable new 
machinery, to be installed in this new foundry. 


The Springer, Lister Company, South Knoxville, Tenn., 
which commenced business about a year ago, has incorporated 
recently under the State laws of Tennessee. The company has 
erected a machine shop, 35 x 60 feet, and foundry, 50 x 60 feet. 
It manufactures derricks, hoists, gangs, cast iron and brass 
goods, swing saws, edger tables, and makes a specialty of large 
pulleys, fly wheels and band wheels. 


Fires. 


The plant of the Detroit Steel Casting Company, Detroit, 
Mich., was almost entirely destroyed by fire February 19. This 
loss is estimated at between $80,000 and $100,000. 


The Clay Gasoline Engine Company's plant, near Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, was recently destroyed by fire, the loss being about 
$30,000. 

At a recent fire in Laconia, N. H., the plants of the Winne- 
pesaukee Lake Cotton & Woolen Mfg. Company, Henry D. Clow 
& Sons, Hipwood Car Fender Company and Geo. D. Merrim 
were destroyed by fire. The combined loss is placed at 
$100,000. 


An explosion at the Brooklyn Sulphur Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., last week, did $10,000 damage. 

The New Hampshire Traction Company lost $10,000 worth 
of materials, and the Slipper City Wood Heel Company and 
Cc. W. Hazelton & Co., leather workers, sustained a total loss 
on machinery and stock in a fire at Haverhill, Mass., February 
8, the total damage being $15,000. 


The plumbing shop of the Buckingham & Routh Company, 
New Haven, Conn., was recently damaged by fire to the amount 
of $5000. 

Hardware. 


The Wolters-Batey Company, Manistee, Mich., is a new en- 
terprise, representing the consolidation of the business of Leon 
A. Wolters and the J. O. Batey Saw & Supply Company. The 
company is capitalized at $80,000, fully paid in, and its officers 
are Leon A. Wolters, president and general manager; J. O. 
Batey, vice-president, and W. J. Graham, secretary and treasurer. 
Other stockholders in addition to the above are George M. Burr, 
E. Golden Filer and J. O. Nessen. The company will manufac- 
ture circular saws and saw tools, will conduct a jobbing business 
in heavy hardware, mill and vessel supplies, leather and rubber 
belting, &c., and will deal in filing room machinery, various kinds 
of saws, machine knives and second-hand specialties used in mill 
and factory plants. Contract has been entered into for the 
erection of an up to date building, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy June 1 next. The company already bas a manufacturing 
plant in operation. 


The Hovland-Payson Company has incorporated at Chicago to 
manufacture hardware specialties. such as transom lifters, anti- 
friction casters, sash locks, steel planes, &c. The company has a 
modern equipped factory at 253 East Kinzie street, and reports 
a large number of orders on hand. J. S. Hovland is president 
and J. R. Payson secretary of the company. 


The business conducted by J. H. Crammond at Waukegan, 
Ill., has been incorporated under the name of the Crammond Mfg. 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,000. The line of manu- 
facture consists of washing machines, churns and dish washers. 
General offices of the company are in the Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago. In addition to Mr. Crammond, Wm. F, Blake and Leroy 
Frank Hil) are interested as incorporators. 


The Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder Company, Newton, 
lowa, has purchased tbe business of the Ruth Self Feeder Mfg. 
Company, Halstead, Kan. Manufacturing operations will be con- 
tinued at Halstead during the balance of the present year, but 
at the beginning of the new season the entire business will be re- 
moved to Newton. 

James McKay & Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturers of chain, 
will be succeeded by a corporation to be known as the James 
McKay Company. 
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The Hammond & Harmount Company, Rockford, IIl., has 
been incorporated. It will manufacture a button hole attach- 
ment for sewing machines. 


The Thornton Buggy Company, Hoopeston, Ill., organized 
vith a capital stock of $25,000, will manufacture fine carriages, 
buggies and wagons. Officers have been selected as fol- 
lows: S. A. D. Harry, president ; H. L. Thornton, vice-president 
and manager, and Earle C. Thornton, secretary-treasurer 

J. Walter Miller, 41 East Chestnut street, Lancaster, Pa., 
who for five years has manufactured brass and bronze castings 
and who has given special attention to contracts for manufac- 
turers, is erecting a building 50 x 100 feet in size, which will be 
equipped with modern cranes and hoists, to increase his capac- 
ity and enable him to execute large work. In the spring another 
building, 50 x 80 feet, of three stories, will be put up, and his 
line extended to include locks, night latches, house numbers, &c. 


The Texas Twentieth Century Washing Machine Mfg. Com- 
pany, Royse City, Texas, has incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10.000. The officers are: A. C. Pedigo, president; R. Z. 
Dyer, vice-president; E. G. Cochran, secretary, and Thos. Stew- 
art. treasurer. The company expects to be able to place its ma- 
chines on the market within 15 days. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Akron-Selle Company, Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 
metallic wagon gears, has purchased property on the Belt Rail- 
way in Akron and is having plans prepared for a large addition 
to its plant. 


The soutn Bend Iron Bed Company, South Bend, Ind, has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. The capacity of its plant 
is 150 beds daily. 


The American Carbon & Battery Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
will erect a $200,000 plant at East St. Louis, IIl., and will be in 
the market for iron and steel and such other materia! as is re- 
quired in the erection of buildings. 


The Wausau Gas Light & Coke Company, Wausau, Wis., is 
making preparations for extensive improvements in its plant, 
involving a probable expenditure of $75,000. A. J. Swope is sec- 
retary of the company. 


The Adams Storage Battery Company, which was recently 
organized at Camden, N. J., with a capita] stock of $4,000,000, 
will establish a new plant for the manufacture of its patent stor- 
age batteries. ‘The company was incorporated through the law 
offices of Edwin G. C. Bleakly, Camden, N. J., from whom infor- 
mation can be obtained. 


The Richmond Pattern Works, Richmond, Va., has added a 
structural and ornamental iron department to its manufactory, 
which has necessitated extension of its equipment. The com- 
pany has erected a blacksmith shop, 30 x 50 feet, and has in- 
stalled a shearing punch for cutting steel, four drill presses, a 
large pipe threading machine and an iron lathe. It is about 
placing on the market patterns of a new line of square oven 
wood and coal burning cook stoves in three sizes, and also a line 
of patterns of portable ranges in four sizes. 


The Mineral Ridge Mfg. Company, Mineral Ridge, Ohio, is 
preparing to erect a large addition to its plant for the manufac- 
ture of steam hoists and cages. The company will increase its 
capital stock to $100,000. 


Benjamin F. Otis has been elected president of the Union 
Water Meter Company, Worcester, Mass., filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of John P. Otis. H. A, Ball fills the vacancy 
in the Board of Directors. This makes the board consist of the 
president, Benjamin F. Otis; treasurer, Edward P. King, and 
Harrison G. Otis, Ezra Sawyer, Charles G. Stratton, and H. A. 
Ball. 


The Heywood Boot & Shoe Company, Worcester, Mass., is to 
build a five-story brick addition, 30 x 162 feet, to increase man- 
ufacturing space. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, in addition to building 
400 coke ovens in the Connellsville region proper, intends to 
establish coke plants cn what is known as the Dunlap Creek 
property to take care of its requirements of furnace coke for its 
blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys and also 
of coke for the Bessemer steel plant at Youngstown, Ohio. 


The plant of the Foreman Can Company, at Greensburg, Pa., 
now in the hands of receivers, is for sale. The company was 
formed for the purpose of making milk cans and dairy supplies 
and has a very complete stamping plant. 

The Dow Composing Machine Company, New York, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

The Lozier Motor Company, New York, has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Niagara Tachometer & Instrument Company hag been in- 
corporated at Niagara Falls. N. Y. Capital, $200,000. Directors: 
Charles R. Huntley, George J. Howard and Addison H. Hinman 
of Buffalo. Mr. Huntley is general manager of the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Cataract Power & Conduit Com- 
pany. It is the intention of the new company to erect and equip 
a factory at Niagara Falls. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, has elected the 
following new directors: Calvary Morris, president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry R. Rea, F. M. 
Wallace and Judge Elliott Rodgers, all of Pittsburgh. 
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The William L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, Conn., is 
planning making a considerable addition to its works this sea- 
son, but the details of the plans are not yet ready for announce- 
ment. 

The Peden Iron & Steel Company, wholesaler in roofing mate- 
rials, heavy hardware, tinners’ supplies, engines, boilers and 
similar goods, Houston, Texas, has purchased block 50 in the 
Fifth ward, Houston, as a permanent home for its business, it 
being the intention to later erect fire proof warehouse buildings 
thereon The present plan of the company, which, however 
may not be carried out for several months, embodies the con- 
centration on this property of its general offices and entire stock 
of merchandise. 

The Windham Mfg. Company, Willimantic, 
templating the erection of a weave shed which will 
an investment of nearly $125,000. 


Conn., is con- 
represent 


The Nelson Mfg. Company, Quincy, Mass., has been incorpo- 
rated under Massachusetts laws with authorized capital stock 
of $20,000, to manufacture ball cocks and other plumbers’ sup- 
plies The officers are: President, Albert Nelson; treasurer, 
Julius Johnson, and clerk, Adams. The company 
plans to erect a smal! shop in the spring. 


The Fellwock Roll & Panel Company has been incorporated 
at Evansville, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock, by Fred. Bostege, 
Wm. J., Fred. and Paul B. Fellwock. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Mitchell, Ind., will 
soon erect mill No. 2. Among the machinery to be installed 
will be engine and boilers and three crushers. 


‘oore 7 
George FE. 


The plant of the Wagner Plow Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will be sold under orders of the Superior Court. It has been 
in the hands of the Central Trust Company, Indianapolis, re- 
ceiver, for six months. 


The Rubbernit Water Proofing Company, Rutland, Vt., a new 
corporation organized to manufacture water proofing, will need 
a small boiler and a large steam kettle for making its com- 
pound. 

The Lynn Gas & Electric Company, Lynn, Mass., is planning 
to build a new gasometer with a capacity of 2,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

The entire capital stock of the American Card Clothing 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has been purchased by a syndicate 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island capitalists, headed by Henry 
Ashworth of Fall River. The present company was incorpo- 
rated under Massachusetts laws a few days ago, the capital 
stock being $105,000. Formerly it was a West Virginia corpo- 
ration with capital stock greatly in excess of present valuation 
as indicated by the new corporation, which is said to be rather 
under the actual valuation. The price paid was certainly greatly 
in excess of $105,000. The company is a combination effected 
18 years ago of 17 independent card clothing manufacturers 
and operates plants at Worcester and Leicester, Mass. 

Chas. F. Louden, Cincinnati, and Albert Blackledge, Indian- 
apolis, have leased the buildings of the Terre Haute Shovel 
& Tool Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and will equip them as a 
canning factory. 

——_ -_- ~p-o@..-- - — 


The Pittsburgh Mfg. Company.—This company, 
whose offices and works are at Twenty-eighth street and 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa., has added 
an important branch to its business. It has begun the 
manufacture of a full line of Ludlow valves and Ludlow 
hydrants and is prepared to figure on this class of work 
for engineers, contractors and water companies, or for 
valves for heavy pressure of steam, gas or oil. By way of 
special announcement to the trade relative to this new 
product the company has issued a 62-page catalogue 
descriptive of the characteristics and special features 
of construction in the Ludlow type of valve and hydrant, 
which long ago commended these devices to engineers and 
mechanical men. The catalogue covers a great variety of 
styles and sizes and gives full details of dimensions. In 
connection with this information a number of pages are 
assigned to general mechanical matters connected with 
water works installation, comprising formule for thick- 
ness and weight of cast iron pipe; tables of thickness 
and weight of cast iron pipe based on tensile strength of 
18,000 pounds per square inch and running from 50 to 
150 pounds working pressure; tables to determine the 
relation between velocity, volume and area; rules to 
determine the velocity of flow in feet; tables showing the 
pressure of head of water per square inch for each foot of 
head; weight of lead and yarn used per joint in laying 
cast iron pipe; capacity of cisterns of specified depth and 
diameters in cubic inches, cubic feet and barrels; equa- 
tions of pipes of different diameters showing the relative 
capacity under the same pressure, and compound units for 
measures of pressure and weight. 
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There has been a very heavy movement in Pig Iron 
in the Eastern markets. Steel makers in the Philadel- 
phia district have bought fully 75,000 tons of Basie Pig 
Iron at $16 at furnace, deliveries in some cases to run 


well to the end of the year. Schuylkill Valley furnaces 


have also sold fully 25,000 tons of Foundry Iron in lots 


running up to 3000 tons. In the New York market a 


jeading pump interest has purchased about 5000 tons, and 


other melters have bought. A large electrical company 


has taken some round blocks of Foundry Iron, Buffalo 


doing the bulk of the business. That producing center 


has also sold to a group of Malleabie foundries fully 
25,000 tons of Malleable Bessemer. In the Pittsburgh 
district a large manufacturing concern has purchased 
21,000 tons of Foundry and Forge Iron, 8000 tons thereof 
from Southern makers on the basis of $13.50, Birming- 
ham, and 13,000 tons at about $15.75, Valley furnace. 
Other distributing centers report an increasing interest 
and the market is very firm. It has not yet, however. 
shown any actual advance over recent figures. 

An interesting inquiry is for 21,000 tons of Pig Iron 
for the Castings of another tunnel under the Hudson 
River. 

It is understood that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is again testing the market for additional supplies, 
the tonnage needed being estimated at about 40,000 tons. 

Some large additional sales of Steel Rails have taken 
place. The Rock Island Company has contracted for 
49,000 tons, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
have together taken 50,0Uv tons, and two Wisconsin lines 
30,000 tons. 


coming up, so that a fair amount of work for the Rail 


There is additional tonnage of importance 


mills for this year is assured. 

Last week an advance was announced of $2 per net 
ton on Structural Material and on Plates. It is under- 
stood that some of the leading interests were somewhat 
adverse to this action at this time, but the rise in raw 
materials during the past six months was presented as a 
strong argument by many makers. 

The railroad equipment companies have been booking 
quite heavily lately, and a good deal of additional busi- 
ness is in sight. The Pennsylvania Railroad is buying 
12,000 cars and a very large number of locomotives, and 
other systems are in the market. This is helping the 
Plate mills, Tube works and Structural mills. 

It is not probable that any advance will be made in 
Tin Plate until the end of next month. The Sheet re- 
quirements continue heavy, but the buying of Wire is 
limited at this time, as usual. It is expected, however, 
that the demand will again set in somewhere between 
the early part and the middle of March. 

Eastern Bar Iron makers did not make any change 
in prices last week. The makers of Steel Bars are, how- 
ever, expected to meet next week, on which ‘occasion 


some change in prices may be made. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb.22, Feb.15, Jan.25, Feb.24, 
1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Standard, 


PIG TRON: 
Foundry Pig 

Philadelphia 
Foundry Pig No. 

Cincinnati 16.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Loca), Chicago. 17.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 16.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 18.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 
Steel Billets, Vhiladelphia 28.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago 27.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 31.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

. Steel Rails, Chicago 

. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 

. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 

. lron Rails, Philadelphia.... 

. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 

. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.73% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.65 
Steel Bars, Tidewater 

Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 

Tank Plates, Tidewater 

Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 

Beams, Tidewater 

Beams, Pittsburgh 

Angles, Tidewater 

Angles, Pittsburgh 

Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No, 27, Pittsburgh 

Barb Wire, Pittsburgh 

Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 

Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 


METALS: 


Copper, New York 

Spelter, St. Louis 

Lead, New York 

Lead, St. Louis 

Tin, New York 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 

Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, Domestic, 
100 Ibs., New York 


———_—__~<o@..-. 


No. 2, 
$17.50 $14.50 
16.25 11.75 
17.50 13.00 
16.85 13.60 
16.10 12.75 
18.50 15.75 


17.50 
16.35 
16.00 
18.50 


24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
27.00 
81.00 
28.00 


23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
31.00 
28.00 


23.00 
°4 .00 
24.00 


30 00 
28.00 


16.00 
17.50 
21.00 
23.00 
16.50 
16.00 
16.00 
14.50 


14.50 
18.00 
19.50 
23.00 
16.25 
16.00 
15.50 
14.00 


15.50 
18.00 
20.50 
23.00 
16.25 
16.00 
16.00 
14.00 


11.50 
13.50 
17.00 
15 00 
14.50 
13.00 
13.75 
11.50 


18% 1.40 
65 : 1.40 
65 . 7 1.384% 
544% 1.54% 1.44% 
40 ‘ 1.30 
6414 1.74% 
50 . 1.60 
6414 1.74% 
50 : 1,60 
64% 1. 1.74% 
50 . 1.60 
50 . 1.42% 
1.55 1.47% 
2.20 2.20 
2.25 2.50 
1.80 1.90 
1.80 1.70 


fe tt 


15.25 
5.97% 5.97% 6.15 
455 445 4.40 
4.35 450 4.35 
29.25 29.37% 28.10 
8.50 8.50 7.00 
40.00 40.00 40.00 


12.50 
4.82% 


Bessemer, 


3.74 3.74 3.64 


FIsHER BuILpING, February 21, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

The all absorbing topic here is the proposed consolidation 
of Southern Iron interests with the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company and the ultimate absorption of the consolidation 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Though the news- 
papers contain positive statements that this long talked of 
combination has been practically effected, lacking only a few 
formalities, officials of the.Republic Company and repre- 
sentatives of the Alabama Iron furnaces profess entire ig- 
norance of the whole thing. It is now said that the purchase 
of 40,000 tons of Southern Iron by a local firm, as 
noted last week, was made in order to give that firm an 
assured supply and to protect it against the advance which 
might follow such consolidation. It is undeniably true that 
much of the Foundry Iron now being produced by the 
Southern furnaces and shipped on contracts and orders finds 
its way into storage yards rather than cupolas, and that 
many melters are loaded up with Iron enough to last them 
two to four months, yet the steady increase in actual con- 
sumption is expected to absorb this surplus before warm 
weather comes. The advance of $2 in Plates and Structura! 
Steel came as a surprise, as it was known that the leading 
producer was opposed to such advance just now. Sheets are 
disproportionately low in price as compared with Plates. 
How soon the leading producers will permit an advance is 
a matter of conjecture. The big Rail mill at South Chicago 
has booked 20,000 to 25,000 tons more Standard Section 
Rails since last report, making about 450,000 tons already 
booked. Billets are scarce and hard to get even at the $2 
to $4 premiums asked. Business continues to be active in 
Iron and Steel Pipe and Boiler Tubes. Old Materials are 
weaker, with slow demand. The Coke situation is unchanged. 

Pig Iron.—While the prices of Pig Iron are unchanged 
and the situation is quite strong, it is true that many large 
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users and many jobbing foundries have on hand to-day a 
surplus of Iron, and that a large percentage of the trade is 
covered with contracts up to the middle of the year. At the 
same time the consumptive requirements are so much greater 
than were expected at the time these contracts were made 
that in the majority of cases the amount of Iron contracted 
for will be insufficient to supply the demand. In some cases, 
particularly with Malleable foundries, the total tonnage con- 
tracted for for delivery in the first quarter has already been 
delivered and furnaces are being asked to make immediate 
delivery of second quarter Iron. General trading, while 
light, has been better than during the week previous and 
there is less talk of concessions below the $13.50, Birming- 
ham, basis and the $17.50, Chicago, basis on Northern Iron 
than has been in evidence at any time since these prices 
were promulgated. Lake Superior Charcoal Iron is finding 
new strength and sales have been made this week at $19, 
Chicago. No large purchases are in evidence just now, but 
a number of heavy melters are feeling the market for third 
quarter and second half deliveries. There are some buyers 
who evidence their willingness to contract for the balance 
of this year at current prices, but actual trading in second 
half Iron is limited. We repeat last week’s prices without 
change, as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $18.50 to $19.00 
Northern See eS, FOG Bic iccncrcdasecves 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2..........eeeee. 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........-+++eeee% 17.00 
pee Oe Se ear 18.00 to 18.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.30 to 19.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2.......... 18.80 to 19.30 
Southern Silvery, 4 to6 per cent. Silicon 18.65 to 19.65 
Southern Coke, Ee Guha eee oo 17.65 to 17.90 
Sonthern Coke, No. 2..............-. 17.15 to 17.40 
SOMEONE CON, TU Bic ccs vs cccccwces 16.65 to 16.90 
et ee re 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern Gray Forge. . Fi cake Pieces 16.50 to 16.75 
Sonthern Mottled and White.......... 15.90 to 16.15 
TG ni a aa a wt mae he as ee 17.50 
SUI IIE. wv ccc ctccdeccravac 18.50 to 19.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............. -0.30 to 22.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

eC ceri ccenex ee des ane eeen 23.30 
ME, SEE Reds os KDE ORs eee ROM 17.15 to 17.40 
EE SMES io cS. F uceGald earwakd Ke 17.15 to 17.40 


Billets.—The situation is unchanged, and Billet users 
are having difficulty in securing their Steel. About the low- 
est price obtainable for Forging Billets in this market is 
$28, and prices range from there up to $32 a ton, according 
to the importance of the buyer to the seller. Bessemer Bil- 
lets, which are officially quoted at $21 at Pittsburgh or $24, 
Chicago, are unobtainable here at less than $25 for base 
sizes, if at that price, and sales are reported as high as $27 
and $28. Sizes larger than 16 square inches in section up 
to, but not including, 100 square inches are held at $2 pre- 
mium over the base size. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The leading Western mill 
is booking from 20,000 to 25,000 tons of Standard Section 
Rails each week. We quote Standard Section Rails in 500- 
ton lots and greater, $28, at mill. Light Rails, f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee mill, on about the following basis: 8 and 10 lb. Sec- 
tions, $28; 12-lb., $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 25 lb., $25; 30 to 
45 lb. Sections, $24; Angle Bars, 1.40c, to 1.50¢. ; Spikes, 
1.70c. to 1.75¢c.; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50¢., base, with 
Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. higher for Hexagon Nuts. 
Store prices on Track Supplies range from 15¢ to 25c. per 
100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 

Structural Materials.—The advance of $2 a ton came as 
a surprise to this market, as it had been understood that 
the leading producer opposed any advance, and it was 
thought that if any change was made it would be no more 
than $1 aton. This puts Structural Steel and Plates back 
on their traditional $1.60 basis, which was held for such a 
long period of time previous to the vicissitudes of 1904. 
Local trading is rather light, and only two buildings of any 
magnitude are being figured on—one of 1500 tons and one 
of 4000 tons. The new prices are as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.76%4c.; Angles, 3 to 
6 inches, 14-inch and heavier, 1.7644c.; Angles, larger than 6 
inches on one or a legs, 1.8644c.; Beams, larger than 15 
inches, 1.864%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.7644c.; Tees, 3 
inches and over, 1.8144c., in addition to the usual extras for 
cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending or other 
shop work. Store prices charged by local jobbers are ad- 
vanced $2 in line with the mill advance, making the new 
prices from store either random lengths or cut to lengths, on 
Angles, Beams and Channels, base sizes, 2c., with 10c, ad- 
vance for Angles, Beams and Channels larger than the base 
sizes. 

Plates.—The advance of $2 a ton, made effective on 
February 16, makes no changes in the classification as to 
size and causes a corresponding increase in the arbi- 
trary Pacific Coast price. The reason for this advance is 
not apparent in this market, as Plates have been among the 
weaker lines of Finished Steel products here. It is there- 
fore concluded that there must be a demand for Plates in 
other markets sufficiently heavy to warrant the higher 
prices. New prices on Plates are as follows: Tank quality, 


44-inch and heavier, wider than 14 and up to 100 inches 
wide inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%c.; 3-16 inch, 
1.8644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c.; No. 9, :2.01%46c.; 
Sheared and Universal Mill Plates, tank quality, 64 to 14 
inches inclusive, 10c. below these prices; Flange quality in 
widths up to 100 inches, 1.864c., base, for 14-inch and 
heavier, with the same advances for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, tank quality, 1.86%4c.; Flange quality, 1.96%4¢c 
Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch 
and heavier up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 
to 96 inches wide, 2. 10c. to 2.20c. ; 3-16-inch up to 60 inches 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢c.; No. 
8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange quality, 25c. 
extra. 


Sheets.—The condition of the Sheet market is illus- 
trated by the fact that one can buy Red Tank Sheets, 16 
zauge, at the same price as Red Tank Plates 3-16 inch thick. 
The impression prevails that the price of Sheets is being 
held down arbitrarily by the leading interest, because it has 
already filled its books with low priced Sheets and is satis- 
fied to hold prices down on the Finished Sheets, being con- 
tent with the fancy premium prices at which it sells its 
Sheet Bars and Billets to independent mills. The following 
are the official minimum prices for car lots and greater at 
Chicago, delivered from mill; Blue Annealed a Nos. 9 
and 10, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.91%4c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.96%4c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.06%c.; Box Annealed a 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.2144c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26% ac. ; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.3114c.; No. 27, 2.36%4c.; No. 28, 2.461 : Ne. 29, 
2.6144¢c.; No. 30, 2.71%4c. Store prices rule as ‘follows : 
Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10, 2.05c. to 2.15c.; No. 12, 2.10e. 
to 2.20c.; No. 14, 2 206. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 2 De. to 2.35c. ; 
Box Annealed Sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 and 24, 2.45c. to 2.55¢e.: No. 26, 2.50c. to 2.60c.: No. 27, 
2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.70c. to 2.80c. Galvanized Sheets 
from mill are held quite firmly at the following minimum base 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots: No. 16, 2.7144c.; Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.8644c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.0144c.; No. 26, 3.21%4c.; 
No. 27, 3.4114c.; No. 28, 3.614%4c. These prices range from 
75, 10 and 5 for No. 16 to 75, 10 and 10 for the heawer 
gauges. New prices quoted by local jobbers are as follows 
for small lots — store in base width: Nos. 10, 12 and 14, 
3.10¢. to 3.200. ; No. 16, 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 3.10e. 
to 3.20¢. ; Nos. 22 fae 24, 3.2uc. to 3.35c.; No. 26, 3.50c. to 
3.60¢e. : - No. 27, 3.70c. to 3.80c.; No. 28, 3.95e. to 4.05c.; No. 
29, 4.40c. to 4.50c.; No. 30, 4.85c. to 4.95c. Extras for 
width vary with the gauges. 


Bars.—There is no truth in the widely published state- 
ments in the newspapers that the Emlyn Iron Works has 
started its Bar mills at East Chicago, though that company 
has for some time been busy making preparations to resume 
operations whenever the markets favored. Bar Iron is 
unchanged at 1.65c., Chicago, base, half extras, in car lots. 
Soft Steel Bars and Bands are firm at 1.56%%4ce., base, half 
extras, either Bessemer or Open Hearth. Soft Steel Hoops 
are strong at 1.71'4c. rates, full extras, in car lots; Soft 
Steel Angles, Channels, Tees and Shapes belonging to the 
Bar class, 1.6614c., half extras, Chicago, in car lots. Quan- 
tity differentials are added to the regular extras for size and 
for less than car lots, as follows: Less than 2000 lbs. down 
to 1000 Ibs. of a size, 10c. extra; less than 1000 Ibs. of a 
size, 30c. extra. Store prices on Iron Bars are held at 
1.85e. to 2c., the bulk of the business being on the basis of 
1.90e. Steel Bars and Bands from store are held at 1.75c., 
base, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.85c., 
half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.10c., full extras. On 
Soft Steel Bars, Angles, Shapes and Hoops from store 5c. 
to 10c. higher than these minimum prices is charged for 
small quantities. 


Merchant Steel.—There has been no change either in 
prices or conditions since last report. We repeat prices 
without change, as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.81144c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.76%4c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.6114c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.76%4c.; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.1144c.; Railway 
Spring, 1.76%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; special 
grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up. Shafting has been ad- 
vanced to 50 per cent. discount in car lots and 45 per cent. 
in less than car lots in base territory. 

Merchant Pipe.—Business grows more active as spring 
approaches and there is every likelihood that all the Pipe 
mills may be fully occupied throughout the year. The 
present official discounts in car lots, Chicago, are as follows: 


(een Iron.————~\ 





ae 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. = cent. 

re is deta 66.35 50.35 64.35 8.35 

¥% inch aa awa 70.35 58.35 66.35 56. 35 

4 inches...... 74.25 54.35 72.85 62.85 

7 Nog s inches...... 69. 35 54.35 67.85 52.35 
Extra strong pipe, % 

Ct We ns weceul 59.35 47.35 57.3% 45.35 

to 4 inches...... 66.35 54.35 64.35 52.35 

4% to 8 inches...... 62.35 50.35 60.35 48.35 


Double extra strong 
pipe, % to 8 inches.55.35 44.35 53.35 42.35 


Boiler Tubes.—The largest buyers of Boiler Tubes just 
now are the railroads, whose purchases are in the main 
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2, 2% and 2% inch Tubes, usually Charcoal Iron. The 
contract Boiler shops, however, are showing some improve- 
ment in their purchases. The official less than car lot dis- 
counts, Chicago, are as follos: 

Seamless. 
52.35 
40.35 
43.35 

{up to 4 in. 
t 50.85 


Iron. 
39.35 
39.35 
44.35 
51.35 


Steel. 
1 to 1% inches...... <0 06 0» 6 
1% to 2% inches.............54.35 
2% inches..... 56.35 
ee ere 
6 to 13 inches 39.35 


Car lots take discounts 2 points higher. Store prices on 
Boiler Tubes differ, average prices being about as follows 
for small lots, f.o.b. warehouse: 
Iron. 

ee et is 5 ede wee wid 35 

1% to 2% inches 35 35 

219 inches Ww 35 87% 
2 47% 47% 

6 inches and larger.......... 35 ia 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing out of the ordinary has de- 
veloped this week, though it is stated that a somewhat 
larger tonnage than usual in the aggregate is being figured 
on by Western towns and cities. Prices are firm at $28.50 
a gross ton for 4-inch Water Pipe and $27.50 for 6-inch 
and larger, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Materials.— Business is quiet, as the larger buy- 
ers are still out of the market, except for special grades and 
pick ups, and the market continues to be a declining one. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy promulgated a large list 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois a smaller one. We quote 
the following prices on car lot business, the higher prices 
in most cases being the ones at which dealers will sell to 
large consumers, and the lower prices representing in most 
instances dealers’ buying prices: 

Old Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over 

Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 

Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
spection 

Heavy Relayin 

Old Car Whee 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 


Frogs, Switches and Guards 
Mixed Steel 


following quotations are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates $17.50 to $18.00 
Iron Car Axles 21.00 21. 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 
Shafting 

No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 
Wrought Pipes and Flues 
No. 1 Cut Busheling 
Iron Axle Turnings 

Soft Steel Axle Turnings 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Cast Borings 

Mixed Borings, &c 

No. 1 Mill 

Countr 

No. 1 

No. 1 Cast Scrap 13.00 to 


Stove Plate and Light Cast Scra 11. 
Railroad Malleable~ 13°80 e 
Agricultural 12.50 to 


_ _Metals.—A fair current business is being done. Copper 
is held at 15%c. to 15%4c. for Casting, and 15%c. to 155¢c. 
for Lake, in car lots, with 4c. to 4c. higher for small lots. 
Lead is quoted in 50-ton lots at 4.45c., in car lots at 4.50c. 
and 5c. to 544c. in small lots. Pig Tin at 30c. to 80\4c. in 
car lots, and 30%4c. to 31c. in less than car lots. Spelter 
is in slow demand, the car lot price being 6.15c. and the 
small lot price 64%4c. Sheet Zinc is held at $7.50, base, La 
Salle, equivalent, after deducting discounts, to $7.25, Chi- 
cago, for car lots of 600-lb. casks, with small lots selling 
at $7.50 to $8. Prices of Old Metals are as follows: Cop- 
per Wire, 13\c.; Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 12c.; Cop- 
per Clips, 12%c.; Red Brass, 12c.; Red Brass Borings, 
10%c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 
Tie. ; Light Brass, 74c.; Lead Pipe, 444c.; Tea Lead, 3.85¢c. ; 
Zinc, 4%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19%4c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 

Coke.—It has not been an uncommon occurrence re- 
cently for local melters to pay from 50c. to $1 a ton pre- 
mium for Coke on track, but the railroad deliveries are im- 
proving somewhat, and there is now an ample supply of 
Coke to meet every demand. Prices are unchanged, as 
follows: First quality 72-hour Foundry is $3, Connellsville, 
or $5.65, Chicago, though there is a lot of Coke from the 
Connellsville region in the market at $2.75, while a number 
of Virginia and West Virginia Cokes are quoted at the basis 
of $2.50 to $2.75 at the ovens, plus the same $2.65 freight 
to Chicago. Wise County, Va., operators are asking $3 to 
$3.25 at the ovens, plus $2.25 freight rate. Milwaukee Sol- 
vay is quoted to foundries at $5.65, Chicago, in car lots. 


——>-+ eo —_ 


English cable dispatches state that Germany is buying 
steel bars in the Birmingham district, and large orders 
for rolling mill plants and other machinery are being 
placed with Wolverhampton manufacturers for export to 
China and India. 


Seamless. 


$19.50 to $20.00 
15.00 to ; 
14.50 to 
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Cincinnati. 


FIrrH AND MAIN Sts., February 21, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—From all indications the market this week 
presents a stronger appearance than at any time since the 
opening of the year. The East is reported as responding 
in a particularly satisfactory manner, while the central 
territory is gradually becoming more interested in the buy- 
ing movement. ‘There have been a large number of. sales 
made that, taken as a whole, have amounted to consider- 
able tonnage. In addition to these several large consumers 
have been in the market for large amounts. This, taken in 
conjunction with the 40,000 tons sold to one of the large 
agencies reported in our last week’s issue, has no doubt 
had much to do with the added strength shown to-day. In- 
fluenced by this heavy buying the market is on a firmer 
basis and the position of the seller is greatly strengthened 
thereby. The furnaces while cautious are said in some in- 
stances to be contracting for the third quarter, this delivery, 
however, calling for an increase over present quotations of 
50c. per ton. Foundry business generally is reported as 
being much improved, with buyers more liberal in demand 
for shipments. As a general proposition, however, the most 
of these concerns are covered as far ahead as April, and 
until after that time will prove small factors in the market. 
Both Northern and Southern brands are holding firm and 
prices are well established at the ruling quotations. One 
of the large melting concerns bought 5000 tons of Southern 
Iron, principally No. 3 Foundry and Gray Forge, on a 
$13.50, Birmingham, basis, contract running into the third 
quarter, delivery to be made at Louisville. It also expects 
to close a contract to-day for about 7000 tons for one of 
its Pittsburgh plants. This contract will be for Northern 
and Virginia brands and will be for second and third quarter 
delivery. The leading Pipe interest is said to have secured 
in the neighborhood of 12,000 tons, a portion of which was 
Northern resale Iron, at a slight concession, the remainder 
being Southern grades at schedule prices. The largest in- 
quiry of which we have any record is from a southern 
Michigan plant for 3000 tons, of which 1000 are to be 
Southern Silvery and the remainder Northern. Freight 
rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and 
from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows : 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge 

Southern Coke, Mottled 

Ohio Silvery, No. 

Lake Superlor Coke, No. 1 


Lake Superior Coke, No, 2 16.65 to 17.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3 16.15 to 16.65 


Car Wheel and Malleable Iron. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel $18.50 to $19.00 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.00 to 18.50 

Coke.—There is considerable delay in receiving ship- 
ments, due in a large measure to the inability of the rail- 
roads to move the cars. Demand is good and prices firm. 
We quote the best grades of Conellsville Foundry from 
$2.75 to $3, f.o.b. ovens. 

Plates and Bars.—The mills are said to be crowded 
with orders, and contracts consuming large tonnage cover 
their order books. Prices remain unchanged, excepting on 
Structural Shapes and Plates, which have been advanced 
$2 per ton. The railroad situation and cold weather have 
made prompt deliveries entirely out of the question. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., 
with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.58c., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.75c., with full extras; 
Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, 
in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., 
in carloads lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.15¢c.; smaller lots, 2c.; 14-gauge, in car- 
load lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 
8-16 and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Business continues good for this class 
of material, and dealers report the situation as improving. 
Prices remain the same as last quotations, as far as we have 
been able to learn. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to 
$18 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net 
ton; Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $14.50 to $15 per gross ton; Relaying 
Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $23 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
$21 to $22 per net ton; Car Wheels, $16 to $17 per gross 
ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50 to $15 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap. $17 to $18 per gross ton. 


———__~3--———_—_—_—__ 

Mix & Hartel, sheet and bar steel, 132 Purchase 
street, Boston, announce that they are now Eastern 
agents of the Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, maker of 
tool steel, forgings and die blocks. 


15.25 

$14.75 to 15.00 
20.65 to 21.15 
17.15 to 17.65 
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February 23, 1905 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest BUILDING, February 20, 1905. 

The Pig Iron market has become very active during the 
past few days and sales have been extraordinarily heavy. 
During the past five or six days Steel makers are known to 
have taken at least 75,000 tons of Basic Iron, and there may 
have been other lots that are not yet reported. The situa- 
tion is extremely strong and, while prices have not advanced, 
recent transactions remove almost all possibilities of a de- 
cline. ‘These purchases are significant evidence, however, 
that consumption during the spring and summer months is 
bound to be large enough to give full employment to the mills 
and may possibly lead to higher prices, although that, of 
course, is for the future to determine. The advance made 
last week on Plates and Structural Material was in line 
with what was expected, so that it will make no great differ- 
ence marketwise, as buyers had covered their requirements 
as far ahead as it was possible to do so. 


Pig Iron.—It is remarkable how steady the market 
is, considering the extraordinary demand. Prices are abso- 
lutely unchanged and, as far as can be seen, makers of Pig 
Iron are not particularly anxious to establish higher figures. 
There is no doubt that stability is much to be desired, but 
it is open to question whether prices can be kept down to 
present level if the demand keeps up at the rate which is in- 
dicated by the immediate outlook. The tonnage of Basic 
Iron taken since our last report is not less than 70,000 tons, 
and may reach a still higher figure, while Pipe Iron and other 
low grades find a ready market for everything available at 
very firm prices. Foundry grades show no special feature, 
but are easily placed in large lots at $17.50 for No. 2 X 
Foundry and a little more than that for small lots. For the 
present, therefore, we make no change in quotations, which 
are about as follows for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries: 


Pe | ll. Seer me geek ke 
DO Ee EES be Gedncicncekavke wt 17.50 to 17.75 
RRs oa abd «whe Oenwens oR aan ee 16.75 to 17.00 
a a Co ae ee 15.75 to 16.25 
ey | re 15.25 to 15.50 
GS 6h Fed Aah AWTS alee ace ae 16.50 
ie. re 20.00 to 20.25 


Muck Bars.—The market is dull and inactive, sellers 
asking $29, f.o.b. their mills, buyers’ ideas being about 
$28.50, but without leading to business. 


Steel.—The demand is improving and sales are easily 
made at $28 for ordinary sized lots. 


Plates.—The advance of $2 per ton which was made last 
week has checked the demand temporarily. Large buyers 
understood that an advance was coming and therefore placed 
orders for all the tonnage they would be likely to require 
during the spring and summer months. This leaves only the 
usual day to day business open for awhile, but this is likely 
to be of considerable importance and will no doubt do much 
to place the trade on a satisfactory basis. The new quota- 
tions are as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 
MING w sree d's Wada ds Whe bs ws 1.73% 1.78% 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.63% 1.68% 
a ee eS rear 1.838% 1.88% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
ee arr 1.938% 1.98% 
RS a ree 2.0314 2.08% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.2314 2.2814 
The above are base prices for %4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: Per 100 
8-16-inch thick.....................$0.10 pounds extra. 
ee Ts Re aie bh. 6 Kd cen’ « 15 * 
Pe ee Ee as br che eden ts bins eis -25 - 
Plates over 100 to 110 Inches........ -05 " 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ .10 « 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ 15 = 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ .25 . 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 “ 
Plates-over 190 Inches... ..ccccccecs 1.00 - 


Structural Material.—The same remarks apply as in 
regard to Plates, new quotations being as follows—viz.: 
Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%4c. to 1.85c., according 
to specifications, and small Angles, 1.65c. to 1.68c. 


Bars.—The demand for Bars is very good and mills have 
a considerable tonnage on their books, which in most cases 
is being specified very promptly. A meeting of the Eastern 
Bar Iron Association was held in New York last week, but 
no change in prices was made, although there were few 
sellers at the official quotations, a tenth to two-tenths more 
being realized in most cases, according to the character of 
the Iron. The range therefore may be given as 1.63l4c. to 
— for best Refined Iron and 1.53\4c. to 1.60c. for Steel 

ars. 


_Sheets.—Good demand at firm and somewhat higher 
prices. 


Old Material.—There is no pronounced change in the 
situation, although prices are firmly maintained. In isolated 
cases and under special circumstances chance lots are picked 
up at low figures, but ordinarily bids and offers are about as 
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follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards, with no disposition 
to accept much less than the asking figure: 


Old Steel Rails.............-...... $18.00 to $18.25 
Nk: Se TY 6 oc caeianaqeweeinees 17.50 to 18.00 
it Bak dewatdeeweweesice en 20.00 to 21.00 
Coe Se Glee ceckeceeawereenes 23.50 to 24.25 
Ole Te ine veces iawes wasewss 23.00 to 24.00 
Old Gat Wheels: co cccccccccccescesss 160000 IG00 
Choice Serap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 21.50 to 22.50 
Noy 2. Bee Os C4 dewe Keke ded cevesc 19.50 to 20.50 
ROI. TU O o6h 6d eee seas cuneeves 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............-. 20.50 to 21.50 
Lis, GB eee 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 ey are MONO. o vicccccsenaces 16.50 to 17.00 
No, 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 12.00 to 13.00 
WROUGME TUEMIMME. 6 oc ceccccnc ----- 15.00to 15.50 
Axle 'Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 16.00 to 16.50 
COM Fe Hc ceed deunrenes G00 tas 11.25 to 11.50 
PRONG: Da ic cekd duns St enenen es 13.50 to 14.00 


E. B. Leaf & Co., Philadelphia, who are represented in 
New England territory by Wm. F. Converse, have been ap- 
pointed the exclusive sales agents for the Hudson Iron Com- 
pany’s blast furnace located at Secaucus, N. J. 


———~+-e—__—_ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 20, 1905. 


The increased activity noted in last letter held during 
the week just closed, and there were several concluded trans- 
actions for round lots which at the time our last letter was 
made were under treaty. Their final ending has given a 
better tone to the market, which, though not quotably 
higher as yet, is stiffening in price. Some who were willing 
to sell on the basis of $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry are now 
asking $13.75 and bar round lots. The amount that could 
be had at $13.50 has practically been sold, though it is pos- 
sible that here and there an odd lot could yet be had. But 
generally speaking $13.75 is rock bottom, basis of No. 2 
Foundry. At that price 800 tons was sold in one order 
Saturday, and your correspondent can find none that is 
being offered at any less price. Some interests are very 
firm in their views and nothing less than $14 is any tempta- 
tion to them to sell. Their sincerity has been proved, for 
they have declined the opportunity over and over again to 
sell for less. The sales the past week were mainly to large 
buyers, and while there is no positive evidence upon that 
point, it is generally accepted that $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry 
was the basis of the bulk of the sales. 

The Pipe companies were in strong evidence as buyers 
and their purchases were the mainstay of the market. It is 
impossible to ascertain the amount taken by each interest, 
but it can be stated that the major part of the buying was 
for their account. Out of all the sales made there was but 
one that was not taken for melting. Besides the sales made 
to the various Pipe interests there was quite a demand in a 
moderate way from medium and small buyers. They came 
in with orders ranging from 500 tons down to car lots, and 
the price they paid was $13.75 to $14. As to delivery, it is 
current in the trade that some of them were stretched to in- 
clude the third quarter. But those credited with the sales 
will not admit they sold for delivery beyond the second 
quarter except in special cases, and then for only limited 
amounts. Some effort has been made to ascertain the total 
of the sales for the week without success. It is in evidence 
that some sales made by other districts have been credited 
to this district. ; 

It is yet a difficult matter to get any activity into the 
selling for the third quarter. The sellers want some ad- 
vance over current value for that delivery, and buyers are 
coy about granting it. When one side is willing the other 
talks weather. The estimated sales during the past ten 
days are placed by some at 100,000 tons. To your corre- 
spondent this looks extravagant. But they will certainly 
amount to 60,000 tons. 

The various grades were all represented in the sales. 
No. 2 Foundry sold at $13.50, $13.75 and $14, according to 
circumstances. No. 1 Foundry and Soft each sold at $14.50, 
but only in limited amount and for nearby delivery. No. 
3 Foundry sold at $13.25, and some at $13. No. 4 Foun- 
dry sold in special instances at $13, and Gray Forge at both 
$12.75 and $13. There is as yet no uniformity in prices. 
Each interest runs its own market. We are not yet out of 
the woods as regards the smooth working of the furnaces. 
Coke continues in urgent demand, and at the moment is any- 
thing but easy to obtain. There has been a let up on pro- 
duction in some instances on account of the short supply of 
Coke, and this drawback will last until we get settled 
weather. This is a béte noire just now to all the furnace in- 
terests, and it is just as difficult to borrow Coke as to buy it. 

There has been almost as much difficulty to get Coal as to 
get Coke. The heavy rains we have had flooded several mines, 
and work in them was out of the question. The elements 
were against production, and nothing that human endeavor 
could devise helped the situation. Right here, within a 
stone’s throw of the coal mines, buyers had to pay $5 per 
ton for domestic use, and then wait their turn for delivery. 
This statement illustrates the condition forced by the weath- 
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er here. The fire at the Sumter mines is still raging, and 
reports concerning the condition of affairs there are con- 
flicting. Officials of the Tennessee Company state that they 
are gradually getting the fire under control. But it will 
take some time to restore affairs to their normal condition. 

Rumors are still rife concerning combinations and mer- 
gers, and the absence of leading officials, who have gone to 
New York, gives color to the report that something is brew- 
ing. No one here can give you any definite information of 
the progress of the negotiations that are being conducted in 
New York. 

—_——_——_—.§--- 


Pittsburgh. 


Park Buriprne, February 21, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is a distinct improvement in the Pig 
Iron market, inquiries being more plentiful, and prices are 
firmer. This is due in part to the figures recently printed 
showing that, notwithstanding the enormous production, the 
Iron is going into actual consumption and no stocks are 
being piled. It is practically certain that the United States 
Steel Corporation will buy additional Iron for Homestead 
and Lorain, while another large Steel company is in the 
market for fair sized tonnage. Bessemer and Basic Iron are 
held at $15.50, Valley furnace, but some Iron is being sold 
by dealers as low as $15.25. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Company has bought Northern Foundry for its New 
Brighton and Allegheny works at a shade under $16, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2. The inquiry of the Standard Sanitary 
Company was for 13,000 tons of Northern Iron and it has 
bought 6000 to 7000 tons, while the balance will likely be 
closed to-day. Nearly all the furnaces quoted $16, Valley, 
on this Iron and refused to go lower. There is not much 
doing in Forge Iron, as leading consumers are pretty 
well covered. We quote Northern brands at $15.15, Valley 
furnace, equal to $16, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—There is great scarcity of Billets and Sheet and 
Tin Bars for prompt shipment and they easily command 
$3 to $4 a ton over official prices. It is evident that the lead- 
ing Steel interests are oversold, as they are all very much 
behind in deliveries. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets, ordinary carbons, at $23.50 to $24, maker’s mill. 
Sheet and Tin Bars in long lengths for February and March 
delivery are $25.25 tc $25.50, maker’s mill. We note sales 
of about 8000 tons of long Sheet Bars at these prices. 

(By Mail.) 

So far this month the United States Steel Corporation, 
through the Carnegie Steel Company, has bought 30,000 tons 
of Bessemer Iron, mostly for shipment to Homestead and 
Lorain, a purchase of 5000 tons of Bessemer last week from 
the Bessemer Pig Iron Association being for shipment to 
Lorain. It is figured out that the Steel Corporation will 
have to buy more Bessemer Iron for prompt delivery, as it 
is short of metal at all its plants and in addition three of 
the Edgar Thomson furnaces are still down for lack of Coke. 
Negotiations may be opened this week for the purchase of 
25,000 to 50,000 tons. This Iron if purchased will prob- 
ably be divided between the Pig Iron Association and W. 
P. Snyder & Co. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company 
of this city came in the market last week for 21,000 tons of 
Pig Iron—8000 tons for its Louisville works and 13,000 tons 
for the New Brighton and Allegheny works. The 8000 tons 
for the Louisville works has been bought on tne basis of 
$13.50 for No. 2 and $12.50 for Gray Forge, f.o.b. Birming- 
ham. A part of the 13,000 tons for the Allegheny and New 
Brighton works has been bought at a shade under $16, Valley 
furnace, for Northern No. 2. Most of the furnaces quoted 
$16 at furnace, but one or two sellers shaded this price and 
took the business. There is not much inquiry for Gray 
Forge, most leading consumers having bought heavily some 
time ago and are thus covered for this and next month. 
Northern brands of Gray Forge are held at about $15.15, 
Valley, or $16, Pittsburgh. 

We note a continued active demand for Steel, and 
Billets or Sheet Bars for prompt delivery command heavy 
premiums over official prices. Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets, ordinary carbons, have sold for prompt delivery 
from $23.50 to $24, while Sheet Bars have sold at $25.25 
to $25.50, maker’s mill. We note sales of 5000 to 6000 
tons of Sheet Bars at these prices. There probably never 


was a time in the history of the Steel trade when the de- 
mand for Billets and Sheet Bars was as heavy as it is at 
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present. The Donora works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
which contain 12 50-ton Open Hearth furnaces, is expected 
to be on full this week. This plant will turn out from 
1000 to 1200 tons of Open Hearth Billets per day, which will 
be used in the Donora Rod and Wire mills and will allow 
this much Steel to be diverted from other plants of the 
Carnegie Steel Company to its own finishing mills. 

The advance of $2 a ton made last week in prices of 
Plates and Structural Steel was rather a surprise to the 
trade here. It is understood that parties who had options 
on a considerable tonnage of Structural Steel will be 
allowed a certain time to exercise these at the old price. 
The trade is expecting an announcement any day from 
the leading interest of an advance in prices of Sheets and 
Tin Plate, and it may come this week. The tonnage in 
Finished Iron and Steel is fairly active, while specifications 
on heavy contracts placed some time ago before prices were 
advanced are coming in very freely and give the mills a 
full amount of work. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote 80 per cent. 
domestic Ferro at $45, delivered, for large lots. The local 
producer is turning out a heavy tonnage of Ferro, most of 
which it is using in its own Steel plants, but a part of 
which is sold in the open market. 


Rods.—The demand for Rods is only fair, but the mar- 
ket is very firm on account of the high prices and scarcity 
of Steel Billets. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods 
at $31 to $32, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—Some good sized inquiries for Steel Skelp are in 
the market, and prices on this material have advanced, due 
to the high prices and scarcity of Steel Billets. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp, ordinary widths and gauges, at 1.65c. 
to 1.70c.; Sheared, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Grooved Steel Skelp, 
1.60c. to 1.65c., and Sheared, 1.65c. to 1.70c. For very nar- 
row or very wide sizes the mills ask higher prices. 


Muck Bar.—The market is rather quiet, and prices are a 
trifle lower. We quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from 
all Pig Iron, at $28 to $28.25, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—No large orders have been placed since 
our last report. There is some inquiry for Rails for export 
to both Russia and Japan. We quote Standard Sections 
at $28, at mill. Light Rails continue quiet and range in 
price from $23.50 to $26, depending on weight. 


Structural Material.—At the meeting of the Beam 
Association last week held in New York, prices were ad- 
vanced $2 a ton, effective at once. Options were out on a 
good deal of work, and buyers will be allowed a certain time 
to close these at the old prices. No large contracts have re- 
cently been placed in this district. We now quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x % inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; An- 
gles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.70c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.60c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.65c. Under the Steel Bar 
card Angles, Channels and Tees under 38-inch are 1.60c., 
base, for Bessemer and 1.65c., base, for Open Hearth, sub- 
ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 


Plates.—The Plate mills regard present tonnage so 
satisfactory and the outlook for the future so good that 
they decided to advance prices $2 a ton at the meeting held 
in New York last week. Orders have been coming in very 
well for some time and the mills have quite a large amount 
of work on their books. The Boiler shops are buying more 
freely and placed heavy contracts prior to the advance. The 
Steel car trade is also taking a very large tonnage of Plates. 
We have advanced prices $2 and now quote: Tank Plate, 
14-inch thick, 64 to 14 inches wide, 1.50c., base; over 14 
inches wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at 
mill, Pittsburgh, Extras over the above prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Extra per 
; 100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- F 
inch Plates on thin edges $0 
Gauges ae and No. 8 
No. 


over 100 to 110 inches 
over 110 to 115 inches 
over 115 to 120 inches 
over 120 to 125 inches 
over 125 to 130 inches 
over 
All sketches re straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends. 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... 
Complete Circles 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 
Steel Plates. 
Still Bottom Steel 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel 
Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max- 
imum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 380 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
davs from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base. 1.40c. f.0.b. Pittsburgh. with al] rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination onto, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shanes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 
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Sheets.—The demand for both Black and Galvanized 
Sheets is quite heavy, buyers placing liberal orders in the 
belief that prices on Black Sheets may be advanced at any 
time. Specifications on contracts are coming in very freely 
and all the leading Sheet mills are full of work. The mills 
that buy Sheet Bars in the open market and that have 
sliding scale contracts with the Steel mills are having much 
trouble in getting deliveries of Sheet Bars, and in some 
cases have to go out in the open market and pay above $25 
for Bars for prompt shipment. Prices on Sheets are very 
firm and we quote: No. 24, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.05¢e.; No. 26, 2.15¢e.; No. 27, 2.20c., and No. 28, 
2.30c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.85c., Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.; No. 27, 3.23c.; No. 28, 
3.45¢. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.65 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
Gauge, at $2.95 for 2%-inch corrugation. Jobbers charge 
the usual advances over above prices for small lots from 
store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A good deal of tonnage in both 
Iron and Steel Bars is being placed and these new orders, 
with specifications on old contracts, give the mills a full 
amount of work. There is some talk of an early advance in 
Steel Bars and a meeting of the Steel Bar Association may 
be held this week to consider an advance in prices. We 
quote Common Iron Bars at 1.65c. to 1.70c. and Refined 
Iron Bars 1.75c. to 1.80c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. We quote Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth Steel Bars at 1.40c., base, in car- 
loads and larger lots, with the usual advances for smaller 
lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—We continue to quote Steel Hoops 
at 1.55c. and Bands at 1.40c., extras on the latter as per 
Steel card. The new demand for both Hoops and Bands is 
quiet, but buyers are specifying freely on contracts placed 
some time ago when prices were lower than at present. 


Tin Plate.—The demand continues exceedingly heavy, 
the mills being under full pressure and shipping their prod- 
uct as fast as made. The urgent demand, with the high 
prices of Steel, leads to the belief that an early advance in 
price of Tin Plate is certain and is expected to be about 15c. 
per box. We quote 100-lb. Cokes at $3.50 net, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand continues quite heavy 
and the leading mills are filled up with tonnage for some 
time ahead. The National Tube Company is gradually start- 
ing its Lorain plant, which will turn out all sizes up to 
30 inches in diameter. The entire plant is expected to be 
running by July 1 and will turn out 1000 tons a day or 
more of Pipe when in full operation. Several large con- 
tracts for Line Pipe are in the market, but have not yet 
been closed. The tone of the market is firm, discounts to 
consumers in carloads being as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


—m—Steel.—_ —_, ————Iron.————, 
Black. Galy. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and \% inch....... 68 52 66 50 
S and %& inch....... 72 60 70 58 
& to 6 inches........ 76 66 74% 641% 
7 to 12 inches. .....-. 71 56 6914 54 
Extra strong, plain 
ends, 4% to % inch..61 49 59 17 
% to 4 inches........ 68 56 66 54 
414 to 8 inches...... 64 52 62 50 
Double extra _ strong, 
plain ends, % to 
TGNOD 0 de How vdue 57 46 55 44 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand is active, the mills having 
all the tonnage they can take care of and in some cases are 
behind in deliveries. Discounts in carloads are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel. 
oe RTT ee 43 16 
in 66 0 ikh 6 Khaw bere ee in 58 
ee MEE s aos cCen Wes eel beds trees 48 60 
Sh, BOO MON: 462 ec clce cena ees noabiee ss 55 66 
ee EL 4. 5 ina 6 6 ks bt vk Rds Be OO Od 43 58 
Merchant Steel.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 


being placed and specifications on contracts are coming in a 
little better. We quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.60c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2e. to 2.10c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 2c.; Cold Rolled Shafting 
is 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—The mills report a very active de- 
mand and there is some talk of an early advance in prices. 
We quote at $1.65 to $1.70 per 100 Ibs. in carloads and 
$1.75 in less than carloads, f.o.b. cars, maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—The market is very quiet and prices have eased 
off further. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter for 
spot delivery at 5.95c., St. Louis, equal to 6.07%c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Coke.—The demand for Furnace and Foundry Coke con- 
tinues active. It is stated the Lackawanna Steel Company 
has bought a large tonnage of Coke for shipment to its blast 
furnaces at Lebanon, Pa., which are to be started at an early 
date. It is claimed that the deal for the purchase of the 
Hecla Coke Company by the H. C. Frick Coke Company has 
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been practically closed, and that the Frick Coke Company is 
negotiating for other Coke properties in the Connellsville 


region. More than 1000 new ovens are being built in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions and will be ready 
for operation in the early summer. Out of a total of more 
than 29,000 ovens in the two Connellsville regions only about 
1650 are idle, output last week having been about 330,000 
tons. Prompt Furnace Coke is held at $2.50 and Foundry 
at $2.75 a ton at oven. Where buyers will agree to furnish 
cars Furnace Coke can be had at $2 a ton at oven. A great 
deal of Coke is piled up in the Connellsville region awaiting 
cars for shipment. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The long waiting game between 
consumers and dealers of Scrap is having the effect of weak- 
ening prices, which are lower this week than for some time. 
We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $15.50 to $16; Bundled 
Sheet Scrap, $14.50; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50; Wrought 
lron Turnings, $13.50 to $13.75; Cast Iron Borings, $10.25 
to $10.50; Steel Rails, short pieces, $15.75 to $16; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $15.25 to $15.50; Iron Car Axles, $22 to $23, 
all in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On a firm offer and for 
prompt shipment some dealers might slightly shade above 
prices. 

—_———_.2--o—__—_ 


OBITUARY. 


Lu1z EVARESTO DE CosTA CEBRAL, 60 years old, a man- 
ufacturer of machinery of Rio de Janeiro, died suddenly 
February 16 at the Hotel Breslin, New York. He was 
considered one of the wealthiest men in South America, 
having agencies all over the world, and was on a pro- 
tracted visit in this country. The climatic changes brought 
on heart and lung trouble. 


W. J. CHISHOLM, assistant superintendent of the 
Chisholm Shovel Works, Cleveland, Ohio, died February 
11, after an illness of two years. He was 46 years of age, 
and is survived by a widow. 


CHARLES J. DONNELLY, son of John Donnelly, the in- 
ventor and first manufacturer of lucifer matches, and 
himself inventor of a machine by which matches are 
made now, died February 16, in Philadelphia, aged 58 
years. He had been an invalid nearly 30 years, as the 
result of phosphorus poisoning which he contracted while 
in the match business. 


GEORGE BINGHAM of Pittsburgh, aged 81 years, died 
February 18, after a short illness. He was one of the 
pioneer manufacturers of western Pennsylvania. Until 
a year ago Mr. Bingham was president of the Phenix 
Galvanizing Company. Heleaves one daughter, Mrs. 
Wallace T. Bache of New York. 

Norton P. Orts, Yonkers, N. Y., chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company, former Mayor 
of Yonkers and Representative in Congress of the Nine 
teenth District of New York, died of cancer February 20. 
Mr. Otis had been ailing for a year and last summer he 
underwent an operation. He was born March 18, 1840, at 
Halifax, Vt. He was educated in the public schools of 
Albany and Yonkers. At the age of 18 he entered his 
father’s elevator works and was subsequently connected 
with the business in various capacities, being successively 
treasurer, vice-president and president, and finally chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 


—_ 37 
Labor Notes. 


Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, operating 
Scottdale Furnace, at Scottdale, Pa., have voluntarily 
advanced labor at this furnace 10 cents per day, effective 
from February 16. 


The Amalgamated Association has ordered a lockout 
at the Wheeling and Martins Ferry tin plate plants of 
the Whitaker-Glessner Company. The dispute is in re- 
gard to the rollers’ scale, and both these plants are now 
idle, Unless the trouble is adjusted in a short time it is 
probable the company will attempt to operate its mills on 
a nonunion basis. 


A lodge of the Amalgamated Association has been 
organized among the employees of the tin plate plant of 
Follansbee Brothers Company, at Follansbee, near Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
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Metal Market. 
New York, February 21, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—The scarcity of supplies, which has charac- 
terized the market during the last few weeks, is at an end 
and the higher prices which ruled throughout the scarcity 
have been broken. A sharp decline has set in, which has 
brought the prices down 1c. per lb., and as there is ample 
quantity of the metal afloat, which promises to arrive short- 
ly, lower prices are looked for. Business at the moment 
is very quiet, as purchasers are naturally awaiting fur- 
ther developments. At this writing spot is 28.75c. to 29c., 
while the deliveries for the balance of this month are quoted 
at 28.75c. to 28.8714c. March is still lower, quoting 28.60c. 
to 28.75c., and April deliveries can be obtained at 28.45c. to 
28.55¢e. The London market has also declined very mate- 
rially, being quoted to-day at £130 15s. for spot and £130 5s. 
for futures. The arrivals thus far this month aggregate 
3490 tons, while about 4910 tons are now afloat. 


Copper.—The market has again lapsed into dullness, 
with prices nominally unchanged. Consumers are buying 
only from hand to mouth, according to their absolute needs. 
Considerable comment is heard from the fact that exports to 
Europe are decreasing. The market is quoted at 15.25c. to 
15.3714c. for Lake, 15.12\%4c. to 15.25c. for Electrolytic and 
14.8714c. to 15c. for Casting. The London market has ad- 
vanced a shade over last week, being quoted to-day £68 6s. 3d. 
for spot, £68 13s. 9d. for futures and £71 15s. for Best 
Selected. The total exports thus far this month amount to 
11,575 tons, of which about 5000 tons were shipped to 
China, leaving only 6575 tons as exports to Europe. This 
week’s exports to China amount to about 500 tons. 


Pig Lead.—There is nothing of importance to note in 
the Pig Lead market, conditions remaining practically the 
same as last reported. Spot Lead is quoted at 4.55c. to 
4.60c., and St. Louis telegraphs 4.35c. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company still quotes “ shipment” Lead on a 
basis of 4.45c. for Desilverized in 50-ton lots. London prices 
show a slight advance as compared with last week, to-day’s 
quotation being £12 10s. 


Spelter.—There is very little doing in Spelter, and the 
market may be characterized as easy. Spot is nominally 
held at 6.10c. to 6.20c. The St. Louis market is unchanged 
from last week, being quoted at 5.97%4c. London cables are 
lower at £24 10s. 


Antimony.—The market is easy and a shade lower in 
all grades. Cookson’s is now quoted 8c. to 8.25c., Hallett’s 
is 7.87%4c. to 8.87%4c., and other grades are quoted from 7c. 
to 7.75c. 

Quicksilver.—The market is unchanged, flasks of 75 
Ibs. being quoted at $40. The London market is quoted at 
£7 12s. 6d. 

Nickel.—The tone of the market is quiet and prices are 
practically without change, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 
45c. and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


Tin Plate.—The situation remains much the same as 
last week. Prices are firmly held, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company quoting on a basis of $3.74 a box for 
14 x 20, 100-lb. Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, or $3.55, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

——_++e—___. 


New York. 
New York, February 21, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Quite a large tonnage has been placed in this 
market, the sales including about 5200 tons for a leading 
pump manufacturing concern, a round lot for an electrical 
company and a lot of 1000 tons for a manufacturer of plumb- 
ing materials. An important inquiry now in the market is 
for about 21,000 tons of Pig Iron for the castings of another 
tunnel under the Hudson River. We quote: Northern Iron, 
tidewater, $18 to $18.25 for No. 1 Foundry, $17.50 to $17.75 
for No. 2 X Foundry, $16.75 to $17.25 for No. 2 Plain and 
$16 to $16.25 for Gray Forge. Alabama and Tennessee 
Irons are quoted $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Eastern mills do not report any business 
of magnitude. We continue to quote $28 for Standard Rails 
at mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Boston letting of 2000 net tons 
will be made to-day. Worcester, Mass., will contract for 
about 800 tons on Thursday. These are the largest deals 
in sight at present in this territory, but the inquiry is in- 
creasing and the prospects are considered promising for 
spring business. Prices are continued on the basis of $26.50 
to $27 per net ton for carload lots of 6 and 8 inch at tide- 
water, but an advance is likely if Pig Iron maintains its 
strength. ‘ 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While the Structural trade 
is quiet, the sentiment is decidedly hopeful, based on projects 
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which are considered certain to lead to contracts. Another 
week is likely to bring out some developments, particularly in 
the bridge line. Other branches of Finished Iron and Steel are 
without any special feature, except that prices are higher. 
Shapes and Plates are up $2 per ton, while Bar Iron can by 
no means be purchased at old figures. The Eastern Bar Iron 
manufacturers met here last week and reaflirmed the price 
of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, equal to 1.64%c., New York, but this 
is simply nominal. Actual rates are $2 to $3 per ton higher. 
Quotations at tidewater are as follows: Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Tees, 1.79%c. to 
1.89%c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.84%4c. to 1.94V4c. ; 
Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.841%4c.; Flange Plates, 
1.8414c. to 1.9414c.; Marine, 1.9414c. to 2.0414c.; Fire Box, 
1.9444c. to 2.50c., according to specifications; Refined Bar 
Iron, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.5414c. to 1.64%4c. 
Old Material.—The situation is somewhat perplexing. 
Stocks are low in dealers’ hands, and they are also reported 
to be decidedly depleted in the yards of consumers, yet some 
of the largest dealers give it as their experience that the past 
few days have demonstrated a decided disinclination on the 
part of buyers to take Rolling Mill stock and Steel Scrap 
at the prices quoted last week. On the other hand, very 
prominent dealers, whose operations cover all sections of 
the East, offer convincing evidence of the consummation of 
quite important sales, which include a lot of 300 tons of 
Wrought Pipe and another lot of 1500 tons of Busheling 
Scrap at full prices, with a considerable quantity of Cast Bor- 
ings for shipment to eastern Pennsylvania at an even high- 
er price than quoted last week. Inquiries from Eastern Steel 
works are in the market for Steel Scrap. Old Iron Rails are 
very scarce, but consumers will not take them at fancy fig- 
ures. All parties agree that Cast Scrap is in strong demand. 
One sale of 3000 tons is reported. Quotations per gross ton, 
New York and vicinity, are approximately as follows: 


Old Iron Rails 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces 
Relaying Rail 

Old Car Wheels 

Old Iron Car Axles 


Heavy oe Steel Scra 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
No. 1 Yard Wrought Scrap 
lron Track Scrap 

Wrought Pipe 

Ordinary Light Iron 

Cast Borings 

Wrought Turnings 

No. 1 Machinery Cast 

Stove Plate 


New Blast Furnace at Cadillac, Mich.—Plans and 
specifications are being prepared and work of construc- 
tion will be started as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground on a new charcoal iron blast furnace which is to 
be erected at Cadillac, Mich., by the Mitchell-Diggins 
Iron Company, organized with a capital stock of from 
$200,000 to $250,000. The new furnace will have a daily 
capacity of 100 to 125 tons of pig iron and will be under 
the management of Joseph C. Ford of Fruitport, Mich., 
who has long been in charge of the furnace of the Spring 
Lake Iron Company. The new processes for obtaining 
alcohol and acetate of lime from wood have led to the 
erection of two large plants at Cadillac, which produce 
daily about 12,000 bushels of charcoal ; and it is to utilize 
this supply of charcoal that the furnace will be built, the 
ores coming from the Marquette, Mesaba and Gogebic 
mines, the same as are used in the Fruitport Furnace. 
The stack will cost at least $150,000 and will probably be 
constructed under the direction of Julian Kennedy of 
Pittsburgh. The company has not yet placed orders for 
equipment and informs us that it will be in the market 
within the next 60 days for the necessary machinery, 
engines, boilers, pumps, &c. William W. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich., 
will be at the head of the new company, and the other 
stockholders will be D. F. Diggins, F. J. Cobbs and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald of Cadillac, W. L. Loutit of Spring 
Lake, J. C. Ford of Fruitport and I. M. Bean of Mil- 
waukee. 

————~—+e—_—_—. 


The Upper House of the Prussian Diet has adopted the 
bill for State purchase of the Hibernia coal mines. The 
Minister of Commerce announced that he and the Finance 
Minister were thoroughly opposed to any general nation- 
alization of coal mines, but that the nationalization of the 
Hibernia mines was necessary in order to give the Gov- 
ernment power over the coal syndicate. 
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Steel for Automobiles. 





BY THOMAS J. FAY.* 


In the development of motor cars it has been found 
that the materials commonly obtainable in the market 
are not satisfactory in many respects, for the reason 
that the requirements are of a very special nature. In 
bridge construction the stresses in the various members 
may be estimated with great accuracy. In such work, 
then, it is allowable to employ steel of the quality ob- 
tainable in structural shapes, and with a liberal factor 
of safety bridge construction in the hands of experienced 
engineers is an exact science. Motor car engineers are 
slowly realizing that a motor car cannot be treated in the 
same way as a bridge. The problem is entirely different. for 
in a bridge inert steel is subjected to load stresses only, 
while in an automobile there are in addition to the load 
stresses shock stresses due to the impact of the moving 
machine with stones or other irregularities in the road. 
Bad road conditions are particularly prevalent in this 
country, which is one reason why foreign motor cars 
have not been as successful here as at home. 

Among the improvements to motor cars from time to 
time are many that do not show on the surface. In fact, 
the most important are the most difficult to see, such as 
improvements in the quality of the metal employed. 
It is no longer the practice to purchase the best metal 
the market affords, but to purchase heats of special metal 
possessing properties not usual to the run of products to 
be had from stock. In some cases the metal is the prod- 
uct of foreign mills, simply because American mills 
have overlooked the motor car trade or do not care to 
experiment with the grades of metal that are most de- 
sirable in motor cars. 

The two most prominent steels now used are nickel 
steel and chrome-nickel steel. The nickel steel products 
are to some extent made in America and for certain 
work are considered extremely valuable. Table I here 
with shows the properties of a valuable sample of this 
steel as determined by test and suggests its particular 
usefulness : 

Table I.—Special Nickel Steel. 
Chemical Composition. 


Per cent Per cent. 
ee errr er ee 0.30 to 0.25 ON. om awaame. a 0.3 to 0.025 
pO eee 3.5 to 3.4 Phosphorus .....0.04 to 0.082 
BECO w cccceneve 0.10 to 0.08 Manganese ...... 0.17 to 0.14 


Physica! Vroperties. 
Ultimate tensile strength, pounds per square inch, 
119,000 to 102,226 


Yield point in pounds per square inch......... 86,000 to 75,000 
Blongation, per CeMt......cccrccccrcccccrvevecces 16.1 to 14.5 
Reduction of area at yield point, per cemt............ 73.4 to 64 


Test specimen, 5.905 inches long. Good metal for axles and 
knuckles. 


The elastic limit of this metal is very favorable and 
as compured with common steel it is superior, for the 
reason that when subjected to alternate stresses it is 
not subjected to sudden rupture. In this metal the 
grain is close, the fracture clean and cracks do not fol- 
low up. In the use of this metal the secret of success 
lies in the treatment. As it comes from the mill, even 
when pickled and annealed, it is not in fit shape for use. 
After treatment in a suitable way the elastic limit is 
increased, the grain is made even closer, and still it 
cuts easier that 20-carbon machine steel. 

Chrome-nickel steel possesses many of the good quali- 
ties of nickel steel and has its own indiviudality besides. 
For certain work chrome-nickel steel is superior to nickel 
steel and its physical properties are good in almost every 
way, as the test Table II shows: 

Table I1.—Chrome-Nickel Steel. 
Chemical Composition. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
CPR oc ci cvrceda 0.50 to 0.40 Ce 0.03 to 0.156 
PE. Soca Gees vue 1.4 to1.33 Phosphorus ..... 0.04 to 0.035 
Chromium ......- 3.26 to 3.05 Manganese ......0.19 to 0.158 
BUNCOM .cccccces .0.12 to 0.04 


Physical Properties. 


Ultimate tensile strength, pounds per square inch, 
162,300 to 114,600 


Yield point, pounds per square inch........... 124,600 to 89,000 
Blongation, per CeNt.......-eeeeeseereceerecrceees 10.2 to 7.3 
Reduction of area at yield point, per cent............ 61.3 to 42 


Test specimen, 0.590 inch in diameter. Suitable for use in 





gears and pinions. 


* Bngineer for the § Smith & Mabley Mfg. Company, New York 
City. 
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This metal may be given various characteristics by 
varying the chromium, nickel and carbon with suitable 
changes in silicon, phosphorus and manganese. The use 
to which this metal is put in the car depends upon the 
nature of the service, and the proportions of the com- 
ponents in the make up of the metal are varied to suit 
the service expected of them. The future holds still fur- 
ther improvements, such as, for illustration, the adapta- 
tion of tungsten chrome-nickel steel, a metal that even 
in its experimental stage suggests wonderful possibilities. 

Carbon steel is not being abandoned by any means, 
for in certain specific classes of service it is the equal 
of any steel. But it is not the ordinary market product 
known as machine steel. In some work the carbon com- 
ponent is reduced below 0.08 and in other work it reaches 
over 100 points, whereas machine steel as marketed usu- 
ally contains carbon ranging from 15 to 45 points and 
rather more phosphorus than would be desirable in motor 
car metals. In selecting metals for motor cars the ulti- 
mate tensile strength and even the elastic limit are of 
secondary importance compared with the ability to resist 
fatigue under the alternate rapid series of hammerlike 
blows to which it is subjected. Whether or not the metal 
will weld is unimportant, for in a good motor car there 
are no welds. 

a a 


Trade Publications. 


Water Wheels.—The Fitz Water Wheel Company, Han- 
over, Pa. Catalogue No. 6, illustrating and describing the 
I-X-L steel overshot water wheels. Photographs are repro- 
duced showing typical installations of the various types of 
these wheels made and line drawings show in detail various 
arrangements where different conditions must be coped with. 
Twenty-four pages of useful information concerning matters 
relating to hydraulic work are also included, and here and there 
numerous valuable tabular compilations are available for refer- 
ence. The book is accompanied by a pamphlet entitled “ Facts 
and Figures,’’ which comprises some 32 pages of testimonials. 

Paints.—National Paint Works, Williamsport, Pa. This 
is a treatise on what is named “ Technical Paints,” for gas 
holders, power plants and water towers. No concealment is 
made of the ingredients of the various kinds of paints described 
and in each case a plain statement as to the best application 
for various purposes is given. There is also printed an inter- 
esting report on tests conducted by the Niagara Falls Power 
Company, in which various paints were experimented with in 
connection with the protection of iron and steel surfaces. 

Automobiles and Bicycles.—Pope Mfg. Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Three 1905 catalogues describing the latest prod- 
ucts in these lines Besides the general views of the assembled 
machines, half-tone engravings showing the construction of the 
especially new features are used. 

Testing Machines.—Riehlé Bros. Testing Machine Com 
pany, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. Supplementary sheets 
for catalogue A. Bound with paper cover and showing the 
latest improvements in the regular line of the company’s testing 
machines. 

Fan Motors.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Two catalogues showing the latest types of fan motors 
of various styles placed upon the market this year. A number 
of styles of desk, bracket and ceiling fans are shown, as well 
as exhaust fans for industrial purposes 

Rock and Ore Breakers.—Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Publication No. 117, treating the subject of 
erushing machinery and portable rock breaking plants and 
auxiliary appliances. Illustrated catalogue, 8 x 10% inches, 36 
pages. The latest types of rock and ore breakers produced by 
this company, known as styles D and F, the shown in general 
view and in detail. Portable outfits are shown in wagon type 
and in the shape of complete railway ballast plants mounted on 
flat cars. 

Aermotors.—The Aermotor Company, Chicago, Iil. 
Pamphlet, 4% x 8% inches, 72 pages. It is prefaced by an 
historical sketch going back about 1000 years, when the first 
attempts were made to utilize the wind wheel as a machine to 
absorb power from the moving air and convert it into useful 
work. The development of the wind mill is traced in important 
steps down to present day practice. The booklet is profuse in 
illustrations showing the numerous applications and various 
styles of aermotors built by this company. 


—_».--e—___—_. 


Samuel J. Reeves, superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been made manager of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, owning a plant in Roanoke, Va., and having re 
cently purchased the plant of the Carolina Steel Bridge & 
Construction Company, Burlington, N. C. The manage- 
ment of both plants has been given to Mr. Reeves, whose 
headquarters will be in Roanoke. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 21, 1905. 

A peculiar condition of affairs confronts the machinery 
trade at this time. The situation is, to say the least, per- 
plexing. On all sides there are abundant signs that promise 
big things for the present year in a business way. The 
great corporations are known to have plans under way for 
works betterments on a colossal scale and in many cases 
it has been definitely decided to proceed at once with these 
improvements. At the same time there exists at present 
a comparative lull in heavy buying and this is regarded by 
many machinery merchants with some anxiety. They are 
beginning to ask whether the improvements to which they 
have been pinning so much faith will actually be made. 
When they put this question to the principals they are 
usually met with the reply that matters are not ready. 
The unfavorable weather conditions have doubtless had some 
influence upon the slackening of business during the last 
few weeks. This has been the case more particularly in 
smaller lines, and as to the more formidable projects the 
adage that “large bodies move slowly”? must be kept in 
mind. This is doubtless the time to exercise patience, for 
the evidences of the projected work planned for this year 
are sufficient to ease any apprehension that may be felt 
at present. In certain lines business is now in a flourishing 
condition, and, fortunately, there are men in the other 
branches of trade who can still be counted in the ranks of 
the optimistic. 


Organization Matters. 


Dealers in machinery and supplies throughout the north- 
ern section of the country have gotten together and formed 
a National Association, as outlined in our report on pages 
651 to 653 of this issue. This matter has been of absorbing 
interest to the trade generally ever since the subject was 
first broached. That there are abuses that may be rem- 
edied by a national organization of those at the selling end 
there is no doubt. One of the most important subjects to be 
dealt with by the machinery contingent is that of stock 
orders. If the various dealers who handle the product of 
a certain manufacturer can work harmoniously a good deal 
will be accomplished not only for the manufacturer, but for 
the best interests of the trade at large. The success of 
the association will depend largely upon the question of 
whether or not the members will exercise broad gauge judg- 
ment in the case of the manufacturer who has found it 
advantageous to deal with the customer direct. 

A rather interesting, though perhaps premature, rumor 
was in circulation on the street yesterday which purports 
that a consolidation of all the railroad equipment com- 
panies is being considered. According to the rumor the plan 
is to merge the American Locomotive Company and the 
principal car building and railway appliance companies into 
one large organization with a capital of $100,000,000 or more, 
and it is thought in the trade that in view of the present 
competition among steel car builders and locomotive build- 
ers it is plausible that a scheme of this nature might be 
effected. 

In connection with the proposed consolidation of the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company and the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan interests at Cleveland we understand that certain 
obstacles have appeared which have prevented the consum- 
mation of the merger along the lines originally proposed. 
Arrangements are now being made to carry out the negotia- 
tions along other lines, but at this stage nothing definite 
can be said as to the prospects of the project. 

The Meadville Vise Company, Meadville, Pa., manufac- 
turer of Barrett horizontal cylinder boring machines and 
vises, has changed its name to the Barrett Machine Tool 
Company. James O. Barrett and Charles J. Barrett, who 
constituted the Meadville Company, will continue in charge 
of the new company. 


Railread and Shipyard Work. 


The announcement is made from Philadelphia that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will buy new equipment 
this year to the value of $23,000,000. It is also said that 
an additional appropriation of $4,000,000 may be made for 
equipment and that a decision has been reached to order 
some 3000 additional freight cars, contracts having al- 
ready been placed for 12,300 cars. Contracts have also 
been placed for 370 locomotives and the company has ar- 
ranged to build 150 locomotives in its Juanita shops. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for as many as 200 addi- 
tional locomotives, as may be needed later. This is inter- 
esting, inasmuch as it denotes that the company has aban- 
doned its policy of retrenchment, which will doubtless have 
a material effect upon the loosening up of the strings which 
now hold in abeyance other mooted purchases involving a 
large outlay for new machinery. 

In keeping track of the improvements being made and 
contemplated by the Hrie Railroad Company the machinery 
trade has been following the tip that about $150,000 would 
be spent this spring on enlargement and improvements of 
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the railroad shops at Hornellsville, N. Y. The presence of 
certain officials of the road at this point within the last 
few weeks has occasioned some comment in the trade and 
led to the expectation that something definite would be 
decided upon. While the matter is under consideration, we 
are advised by J. C. Stuart, general manager of the com- 
pany, that it has not as yet been definitely decided upon. 

In connction with the building of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway system it is interesting to note that a 
bonus of $100,000 has just been voted by the municipality of 
Zdmonton for the construction of shops and a union depot 
at that point. So far as we can learn this is the first move 
made in the direction of establishing shops along the new 
system. 

Members of the machinery trade have been following up 
the shipbuilding interests more carefully of late, as it is 
generally known that the American shipbuilding companies 
are counting on receiving a large amount of work from 
both the Japanese and Russian Governments. It is argued 
that both of these Governments must soon add to their 
naval complements, whether the war continues or is brought 
to a close. 

The plans of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation we have 
already referred to. Attention is now directed toward the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, Wilmington, Del. Reports 
from that center state that Philadelphia builders are now 
estimating on the new buildings to be constructed in con- 
nection with the proposed improvements. It is said that 
over $300,000 will be expended in new buildings and ma- 
chinery. The details of these improvements provide for 
the lengthening of the present dry dock, making it 350 feet 
long; the building of a new street car shop, which will enable 
the company to handle some 57 cars at one time; the build- 
ing of an up to date boiler shop, 300 feet long by 124 feet 
wide, with a capacity of one marine type boiler a week; the 
construction of a new blacksmith shop and the converting 
of the present shop into a power plant for the purpose of 
generating electricity and compressed air and adding to the 
shipbuilding department such buildings as may be vacated 
through the occupancy of new buildings for car building 
purposes. It is intended to do away with the present power 
transmission system as much as possible and install electric 
drives, at least for the heavy machinery. 

A project is on foot to establish a large shipbuilding 
plant at Halifax, N. S., and from the substantial aid prom- 
ised by the city and the Provincial Government there is 
little doubt that the enterprise will be successfully es- 
tablished. At a recent meeting of the prominent business 
men of Halifax the Shipbuilding & Investment Company 
was organized with a large capital stock to carry out the 
project. This is a preliminary company formed for the pur- 
pose of getting the enterprise started on a large scale, and it 
has secured the best site in the port for shipbuilding pur- 
pose. It is the intention to get some prominent shipbuilding 
concern at present in existence to take hold of the new ven- 
ture, and as soon as the Government has settled the ques- 
tion of the bounty it will pay, which will be definitely fixed 
at the present session of Parliament, the Shipbuilding & 
Investment Company will be in a position to negotiate with 
any responsible parties who may wish to undertake the 
enterprise. There has already been $300,000 granted in 
bonuses by the city of Halifax and the Provincial Govern- 
ment, which in addition to the tonnage bounty to be offered 
by the Federal Government will be sufficient inducement 
for a responsible concern to take the matter up. According 
to present indications the Colonial Government will pay a 
subsidy of $6 per ton for every vessel built by the new com- 
pany. The officers and directors are: Geo. S. Campbell, 
president; J. A. Johnson, vice-president; G. Fred Pearson, 
secretary and treasurer; Mr. Hunter of the firm of Swan & 
Hunter, shipbuilders, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Geo. Stairs, Wal- 
ter Allison and John Longard. 


Municipal and Industrial Projects. 


In the power plant equipment trade considerable skep- 
ticism is to be noted at the present time concerning the pro- 
posed municipal lighting plant for New York City. While 
the Board of Aldermen recently voted $25,000 in corporate 
stock to be applied in the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for the plant, several men in the trade who have been 
looking into the matter are of the opinion at present that the 
project will be allowed to die a natural death as soon as the 
present enthusiasm dies out. According to the judgment of 
Cary T. Hutchinson, who has been employed to prepare the 
plans, the cost of the entire plant will be about $100,000. 
The final report will be submitted by the engineer about 
March 1. 

Water Commissioner Oakley, New York City, has an- 
nounced the completion of the plans for a high pressure 
water main system to extend from the Battery to Forty- 
second street. He states that the specifications will soon be 
issued and equipment advertised for. It will be recalled 
that the Board of Estimate appropriated $3,900,000 for the 
work some time ago. According to the plans which were 
drawn by Deputy Chief Engineer D. E. Verona the territory 
will be divided into three districts, each having a pumping 
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station. These will be located at the Battery, the foot of 
Grand street on the East Side and the foot of Christopher 
street on the West Side. 

The Green Fuel Economizer Company, 74 Cortlandt 
street, has closed contracts for about $50,000 worth of new 
nachinery equipment to be added to its plant at Matteawan, 
N. Y. It is rumored in the trade that this additional equip- 
ment is to be utilized in equipping a portion of the works 
which is to turn out a new line of product. Confirmation 
cannot be had at this time, but the report current in the 
trade is that the company intends adding a complete fan and 
mechanical draft department to its line of Green fuel econo- 
mizers. The new machinery, we understand, is of a nature 
to be used in the manufacture of fans, blowers, &c. It is 
also said that the company intends invading the field of 
heating and ventilating of large industrial buildings. 

It is likely that the Kinnear Press Radiator Company, 
recently organized at Pittsburgh, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $400,000, will require considerable new machinery for 
equipping its new plant, which is to be erected at West 
Pittsburgh. The plant will be 120 x 600 feet and will have a 
capacity of about 8000 square feet of radiator per day. The 
company is affiliated with the Kinnear-Hood Steel Company, 
New York, which now has a fully equipped plant at Newark, 
N. J., and which, as has been noticed in these columns, has 
purchased a new plant in New Britain, Conn. No details 
of the company’s plans are available for publication, and it 
cannot yet be ascertained whether the two plants will be 
operated or whether manufacturing operations are to be 
concentrated in the new plant in West Pittsburgh. The 
Kinnear-Hood Steel Company has moved its offices from 148 
Broadway to 41 East Twenty-first street, New York. 

The firm of Timmis & Clissold, Bound Brook, N. J., 
manufacturers of brass goods, whose plant recently suffered 
a fire loss, is now making preparations to rebuild its plant 
and will soon be in the market for a number of screw ma- 
chines, milling machines, lathes, a planer and other machine 
tools. As it is intended to utilize the city electric service, 
the firm will not construct a power plant at this time. 

The Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company, which is being 
organized at Cadillac, Mich., to construct a charcoal iron 
furnace, a more detailed description of which appears in 
another column, will be in the market within the next 60 
days for the complete equipment, including machinery, en- 
gines, boilers, pumps and such other appliances as are neces- 
sary for the operation of an iron furnace. The furnace will 
be under the management of J. C. Ford, who now has charge 
of the charcoal furnace of the Spring Lake Iron Company, at 
Fruitport, Mich. 

The Columbus Pneumatic Tool Company is building a 
plant at Columbus, Ohio, to manufacture pneumatic tools. 
The building is one story, of brick construction, with steel 
trussed roof, being 140 x 60 feet in size. Prism glass is 
used throughout on all shop doors and _ windows. 
Vertical gas engines will furnish the power, driving a West- 
inghouse generator, and the machine tools will be grouped 
and run by electric motors. The company is also building 
a brass foundry. 

The Charles G. Smith Company, Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has secured a contract for the entire machinery equip- 
ment for the new plant of the Firth-Stirling Steel Company, 
at Demmler, Pa., near Pittsburgh. The equipment consists 
of projectile turning lathes, boring mills, turret machines and 
special machines. All these tools will be built by the Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport, Conn., which the 
Charles G. Smith Company represents in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore have received orders for the 
entire machine shop equipment for two naval vessels nu: 
under construction. These are the United States cruiser 
Washington and the United States battle ship Kansas. 

The Williams Engineering Company, Park Row Building, 
New York, which has the contract for constructing the 
New York anchorage of the new Manhattan Bridge, has 
placed an order with the National Hoisting Engine Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., for four hoisting engines. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Fairbanks Company, Balti- 
more, Md., reports the loss by fire on February 17 of all of 
its catalogue files and price-lists, and will be glad if all 
manufacturers of machinery, supplies, &c., will send to 
them at once copies of their latest catalogues and discount 
sheets. 

Oe 


At the annual meeting of the American Tube & Stamp- 
ing Company, Bridgeport, Conn., held on February 15, 
the following officers and directors were elected: F. A. 
Wilmot, president and treasurer; C. D. S. Miller, vice- 
president; Henry W. Nutt, secretary; A. J. Middlebrook, 
assistant treasurer; H. W. Hinks, assistant secretary ; 
Edwin G. Sanford, Schuyler Merritt, Chas. Sanford, 
Edwin Langdon, Elwood Hendrick, Chas. P. Wilmot, Wm. 
C. Coffin and Walton Ferguson. 
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The New England Machinery Market. 


WorCESTER, MAss., February 21, 1905. 


The machinery market has changed but little during the 
past week. The slight let up in demand continues, which is 
variously attributed to the continued severe weather and to 
the fact that automobile manufacturers who have been buy- 
ing rather generously have now pretty much supplied their 
wants. Whatever the cause, the result is not serious. 

The Columbia Bolt & Nut Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
is to erect a new factory on Railroad avenue, next to the 
plant of the Hathaway Mfg. Company. The building will be 
00 x 150 feet and one story. ‘The business has grown to 
such an extent during the past year that the present plant 
at the East End is no longer adequate. No definite plans 
have been made for the necessary new machine equipment. 

The Vaughn Machine Company, Peabody, Mass., manu 
facturer of hide and leather working machinery, has be- 
gun the manufacture of automobiles, and expects that the 
business will require extensive additions to its plant and 
machine equipment. The company has made arrangements 
to manufacture on an extensive scale the 6-ton Coulthard 
commercial steam truck, a standard English machine, and 
an order is going through the works at the present time. 
The touring car manufactured is a 40 to 45 horse-power side 
entrance machine. 

The Baker Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., a newly 
organized Connecticut corporation, is to manufacture elec- 
tric specialties in that city. A plant will be established at 
once, though the location has not been decided further than 
that it will be in Hartford. The company will buy some 
new machinery. Its present address is 24 Beach street, Hart- 


ford. The incorporators are Foster E. Harvey, Robert H. 
Lewis and Burton E. Baker. The authorized capital stock 
is $50,000. 


The Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn., contem- 
plates a gradual but complete reorganization of the plant 
and the establishment of a standard line of machinery as 
well as a continuation of all kinds of repair work. Present 
tools will be gradually replaced with more modern machines. 
The large modern foundry is equipped to make castings up to 
10 tons each. Propeller wheels will be a specialty in connec- 
tion with marine work, and in addition the works will build 
stationary engines, hoisting engines, tanks, crushers, mullers 
and special machinery of the company’s own design or that 
of customers. L. A. Parkhurst, the new general manager, 
has had a long experience in machinery manufacturing and 
in repair work. For the past five years he has made a spe- 
cialty of systematizing and intensifying production, and has 
been connected with leading engineers of the country in this 
class of work. 

The Waterbury Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., is 
planning to erect a five-story factory building on Vine street, 
Waterbury, for which new machinery will be required. The 
fifth story will be used for brass casting, the company plan- 
ning to have all its furnaces and brass casting pots on the 
top floor, with fan ventilation to carry off the heat and gases. 
The details are not fully decided. 

Poole & Price is the name of a new firm that has started 
a general machine shop at 421 Atlantic avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The Trumbull Electric Company, manufacturer of elec- 
trie supplies, Plainville, Conn., expects to add to its factory 
capacity this season, and will require new machinery in the 
near future. The company has just issued $5000 of new 
stock, increasing its paid in capital from $15,000 to $20,- 
000. The authorized capital stock was recently increased 
from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Tinker Bros., 43 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass., who 
conduct an automobile repair and sales establishment, are 
to erect an automobile repair shop, 27 x 100 feet, on Beach 
street, Manchester, Mass. New machinery will be required, 
the amount to be determined by the demands of the branch 
business. Work will be pushed so that the shop will be 
ready for business May 1. 

The Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Millbury, Mass., 
is planning to make a specialty of steel castings for automo- 
bile purposes, and will this season add to its plant with this 
end in view. The company has already done considerable of 
this class of work, so that it has passed the experimental 
stage. It will soon be in the market for new tools, especially 
such as are used in removing sprues and finishing castings. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., is 
planning to make some changes in the design of its tools as 
soon as H. F. Allen, the treasurer, is able to attend to busi- 
ness again. He is now convalescent, after a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. It is probable that the company will con- 
tinue to occupy its present shop for some time to come, 
though it is understood that the property has passed into the 
possession of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, which will utilize it at some future time for repair 
shop purposes. 

The Standard Plunger Elevator Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is contemplating the erection of a large addition the 
coming spring, but the matter is not entirely settled, being 
contingent on certain business. If the plan goes through the 
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company will be in the market for a considerable amount of 
new machine tools. 

The Providence Gas Company, Providence, R, I., has 
bought a large tract of land at Sassafras Point, and exten- 
sive improvements will be made in contemplation of the erec- 
tion of large gas works. The new works, part of which will 
be equipped this season, will involve the outlay of $1,000,000. 

The Acme Clothespin Company, Dedham, Maine, is to 
establish a plant for the manufacture of a double end clothes- 
pin, and will require machinery to produce about 2000 
dozen clothespins per day. 


Chicago [Machinery [larket. 


Curcaco, ILt., February 21, 1905. 

Machinery row is active as a consequence of a very 
general buying movement rather than because of any in- 
dividual deals of startling magnitude. Thus far makers 
have been able to supply the demand promptly for standard 
goods with the exception of certain sizes of lathes, the 
manufacturers having so much difficulty in making their de- 
liveries to the Japanese Government that they are forced to 
neglect their home customers. It is thought that equilib- 
rium will be established before the end of March. 


Burlington Railroad and Other Machinery Needs. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has sent out 
specifications of miscellaneous machinery requirements for 
the many shops on its system. 

The International Harvester Company has practically 
completed the’ purchase, and in most cases the installation, 
of the large equipment of machines and tools which it pur- 
chased to transform its Milwaukee plant (formerly the 
Milwaukee Harvester Company) from an implement to a 
gasoline engine and cream separator works. It is thought 
that makers of gasoline engines in small units, particularly 
those intended for rural trade, will shortly encounter for- 
midable competition from this source. This competition, 
however, is expected to be one of a magnificent selling or- 
ganization rather than one of low prices. 

The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, has been a 
large purchaser of machine tools of all classes, in order to 
put its equipment in shape to take care of the large orders 
for steam shovels from the Panama Commission, and also 
to take care of its heavy orders for surface mining machines 
from the United States Steel Corporation. One of its most 
noteworthy purchases was a 16-foot Ridgway boring mill of 
unusually heavy construction. 

The Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago, has completed the 
purchase of over 30 machines to equip the 150-foot exten- 
sion made to its plant last year. The full equipment of the 
plant, with this addition, will be required to supply the 
demand for its electrical mining machinery. 

The Standard Mfg. Company, Hammond, Ind., is erect- 
ing a factory, 100 x 110 feet. 

William Busby, South McAlester, I. T., will build two 
coal washing plants. 

Municipal Work, 


The Chicago City Council has just appropriated $96,200 
to be expended in municipal plants, as follows: Boiler plant 
for City Hall, $35,000; boiler plant Harrison street pumping 
station, $50,000; stokers and smoke consumers for various 
plants, $10,000, and smoke consumers for Kensington and 
Pullman sewer plants, $1200. 

The Commissioner of Public Works of the City of 
Chicago will open bids March 1 for four 250 horse-power 
internally fired boilers for the Sixty-eighth street pumping 
station, including mechanical stokers and coal and ash han- 
dling equipment for that 1000 horse-power plant. Bids 
closed February 21 for a horizontal compound pumping en- 
gine for the same plant, with a capacity of 20,000,000 
gallons every 24 hours. 

E. B. Ellicott, the city electrician, has received bids for 
five mechanical stokers for the Halsted street power house, 
but instead of taking the responsibility of awarding the con- 
tract has turned the bids over to the Finance Committee 
of the Council. This was deemed advisable because all three 
bidders submitted different appliances. ‘The bids were as 
follows: Green Engineering Company, $7850; Underfeed 
Stoker Company of America, $8214; Hawley Down Draft 
Company, $8750. The city is now using Hawley furnaces 
on most of its water works boilers, and the Department of 
Electricity has some Green stokers in operation. The 
Finance Committee will invite each bidder in turn to come 
before it and present its case. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago, commonly known as 
the Drainage Canal Commission, opened bids February 
15 for the four 4000-kw. turbo generators and two 350-kw. 
exciters for its Lockport power house, which have been 
referred to previously in these columns. The bids were 
as follows: Crocker-Wheeler Company, $101,366; Westing- 
house Blettric & Mfg. Company, $114,500; Bullock Electric 
Mfg. Company, $117,074; National Electric Company, $119,- 
790; General Electric Company, $123,200; Stanley Electric 
Company, $124,665. The chief engineer, Isham Randolph, 
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has the bids under advisement, as differences in design and 
construction must be considered as well as price. 


Power Plant Equipment, 


The Spokane Traction Company, Spokane, Wash., will 
soon erect a $700,000 power plant at Cour D’Alene, Idaho. 
Jay P. Graves is president of the company. 

The San Joaquin Power Company, Fresno, Cal., will 
commence immediately the construction of a 3000 horse- 
power plant near Crane Valley, about 50 miles from Fresno. 
Purchases of machinery will be made by S. A. Butler, pur- 
chasing agent, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, 
Wash., is erecting a power house at Post Falls, Idaho, and 
has closed contracts with the Platt Iron Works Company for 
6000 horse-power in turbines and with the General Electric 
Company for the electrical machinery, including switch- 
boards. The concrete work for the dams and building is 
being done by the Nelson Burnett Company and Chas. 8. 
Bihler, Tacoma, Wash. D. L. Huntington is second vice- 
president and general manager. 

The Citizens’ Light, Heat & Power Company, Wichita, 
Kan., will soon commence the erection of a new power plant. 
H. G. Landis is interested. 

The Big Brushy Coal & Coke Company, Harriman, 
Tenn., is erecting an electric power plant at Petros, Tenn., 
for which it has already purchased two 150 horse-power 
boilers, one 275 horse-power Skinner engine, one 175-kw. 
Westinghouse generator and Baldwin-Westinghouse electric 
mine motors. A larger air compressor will probably be 
added to the equipment in the spring. 

Contracts for the electric light plant at Coffeyville, Kan., 
were let February 3, as follows: Two 200 or 225 kw. al- 
ternating current generators, with exciters, Hodge-Walsh 
Electrical Company, Kansas City, Mo.; two simple Corliss 
engines for driving the generators, Hooven, Owens, Rent- 
schler Company; four tubular boilers for furnishing steam 
for above engines, C. A. Burton Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., for Kewanee boilers; one 600 horse-power heater to 
Walter L. Flower & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Clinton River Power Company will be organized as 
soon as a franchise can be secured from the city of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., for the purpose of generating electricity for 
heating, lighting and power. The promoters now control 
6 miles of the Clinton River and are in possession of the 
necessary funds to push the scheme as soon as a franchise 
is granted. The company will be incorporated for $100,000. 
Water wheels, alternating current dynamos and all necessary 
equipment for a system of this kind are required. Seeley 
& Son, Amy, Mich., are among those interested in the propo- 
sition. 

The National Electric Company, Milwaukee, has re- 
cently secured one of the largest contracts for electrical 
machinery awarded to any company of late, aggregating 
$175,000 for electrical appliances for the Union Electric & 
Power Company, St. Louis. The machinery is to be used in 
the company’s substation for the distribution of power from 
the main station and power house. According to the terms 
of the contract, the machinery is to be delivered to St. Louis 
before May 1. Another contract recently secured by the 
National Electric Company is one for the equipment with 
air brakes of 700 cars for the Cleveland Street Railway 
Company. 

The Barney & Smith Car Works, Dayton, Ohio, has 
commenced the purchase of materials necessary to the 
doubling of the capacity of its present plant. The first 
contracts for machinery were placed February 11, and 
included the new engines and electric generators for the 
extension of the main power plant. The Buckeye Engine 
Company, Salem, Ohio, was awarded the contract for two 
400 horse-power engines, and the Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J., received an order through its Cincinnati office 
for two 275-kw. electric generators. Generators and en- 
gines are to be of the direct coupled slow speed type. 

The Fair, a large Chicago dry goods store, which is 
adding two stories to its present building, is also purchasing 
a power equipment, including 2000 horse-power in boilers, 
1800 horse-power in engines and three 400 and two 250-kw. 
generators. Jenney & Mundie are the architects. 

Mandel Bros., another Chicago dry goods house, is in 
the market for 2400 horse-power in boilers, 1800 horse- 
power’ in engines and 1200-kw. generators, together with 
pumps and other accessions. 


——— »-e—____ 

Agents of the Japanese Government have placed or- 
ders for the immediate construction and shipment of 152 
locomotives, of which 102 will be built in the United 
States and 50 in Scotland. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, will furnish 77, which will prob- 
ably cost about $1,000,000, although the bids were not 
made public. The Atlantic Equipment Company, New 
York, secured a contract for 25. The locomotives are to 
be adapted for use either in Korea and Manchuria, or on 
home roads in Japan. Shipments are to begin in 30 days. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 21, 1905. 


Local machinery dealers say that business has been 
rather quiet since the first of the year and that now it is 
showing some improvement. Stocks are being filled up and 
some difficulty is being experienced in securing prompt 
deliveries on certain classes of tools, such as medium sized 
lathes, milling machines, &c. The automobile industry is 
booming here at present. Three of the largest manufac- 
turers of these goods are increasing the sizes of their plants. 
The recent automobile shows at New York and Chicago 
indicated that the demand for these vehicles would be much 
larger than ever before, and in consequence the great ma- 
jority of manufacturers are increasing their outputs over 
what they had originally planned for. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie’s Machine Tool List, 


A machine tool order which has been talked of for some 
time is that of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway for its 
shops at Canton. J. P. Stark, Electric Building, this city, 
purchasing agent for this railroad, states that the tools will 
be required in the near future, as the new shops are well 
under way. Lists of the tools were sent out to machinery 
dealers last week. Included in the requirements are the 
following: Large driving wheel lathe, 300-ton wheel press, 
four screw cutting lathes, two large turret lathes, one 56- 
inch planer, one slotting machine, one bolt cutter and a 
vertical drill press for the machine shop; a draw bench, 
12 x 18 inch planer, car trimmer machine, band saw, rip 
saw, 30-inch surfacer, wood lathe, 24-inch jointer, two 
spindle shaper, mortising machine, car grainer, car sill 
machine, molding and flooring machine and a 36-inch sander 
for the wood working department. A short time ago the 
company placed contracts for its power house equipment, 
including a 75 and a 150 kw. Bullock generator, both 
direct connected to Ideal engines, and two 150 horse-power 
Erie City boilers. Later the company will call for pro- 
posals on an equipment of pneumatic hand tools and a 
1000-foot air compressor outfit. 


Other Machinery Requirements, 


The repair shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway at 
Lorain, Ohio, were damaged by fire last week. The machine 
shop and its equipment were badly damaged, and the boiler 
shop, tin shop and storerooms were destroyed. The loss 
is estimated at $36,000. The company’s officials at Cleve- 
land state that the shops will be rebuilt, but not on the old 
site. Plans had recently been made for improving the old 
shops, but now larger and better facilities will be secured by 
the erection of new buildings. Much of the machinery was 
damaged beyond repair, but other pieces were only partially 
destroyed and are now being repaired. A temporary repair 
shop is being fitted up at Lorain until the new buildings 
can be completed. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Company at the beginning 
of the season prepared for an output of 1500 automobiles, 
but it has been found that, despite the fact that the capac- 
ity of the plant was nearly doubled last year, it is now nec- 
essary to erect a new addition which will increase the capac- 
ity nearly one-third. The new building will be a combina- 
tion foundry and metal working shop, an automobile reposi- 
tory and an office building. The first mentioned building 
will be 100 x 400 feet and it will contain brass and alu- 
minum foundry, annealing ovens, brazing furnaces, &c., to- 
gether with metal working shop. The buildings at pres- 
ent occupied by these departments will be turned into as- 
sembling and machine shops. The present repair shop 
building will be used for an erecting shop, while the new 
repository will be fitted with equipment for repair work, 
taking all that class of work out of the factory proper. The 
office building will be large and substantial. The increased 
equipment will render it necessary to add to the power sta- 
tion equipment. 

The Royal Motor Car Company is erecting an addition, 
100 x 125 feet, and is installing new machinery to bring its 
output up to 400 cars this season. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company is moving into its new 
factory building. It recently bought quite a list of new 
machine tools and will buy odd pieces from time to time 
during the next two or three months. Its output will be 
nearly double that of last year. 

A company has been organized at Paulding to conduct a 
general machine and repair business, and the parties inter- 
ested are planning to increase the capital stock to a consider- 
able figure and go into the manufacture of automobiles. 
Officers of the company are: W. H. Phipps, president; J. H. 
Laughlin, secretary, and 8. T. Price, superintendent. They 
will erect a building 44 x 100 feet, two stories high, and 
will install a gas engine, lathes, drill presses and other ma- 
chinery adaptable for the automobile business should they go 
into it. 

The Peterson Mfg. Company of Kent, manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, is preparing to erect an addition 


and will install considerable new machinery. <A. F. Peter- 
son is general manager. 

Newspaper reports state that the Norfolk & Western 
Railway contemplates doubling the capacity of its shops 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, including the erection of a foundry. 
J. S. Pearce, master mechanic, informs us that the company 
is putting up a tank shop for repairing tenders and that 
no new tools will be required in connection with it. He 
knows nothing about a new foundry for that place. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, last 
week closed contracts for six elevator dredges, part of them 
for the California golf fields and part of them for the 
Klondike gold fields. The dredges will have 75 buckets 
in their bucket lines, each with a capacity of 7 cubic feet, 
being considerably larger than anything the company has 
constructed heretofore. 

E. T. Connors, secretary of the Portsmouth Steel Com- 
pany, Portsmouth, states that the company contemplates 
increasing its open hearth melting capacity, adding one addi- 
tional furnace to this department. It will also improve 
its blooming mill department and is supplanting the present 
finishing mills with new modern ones. It contemplates 
installing a modern three high 30 x 8&4 plate mill and 
will increase the tonnage production of the mill to fully 
twice its present capacity. 

The Van Buren, Heck & Marvin Company, Findlay, 
manufacturer of the Buckeye traction ditcher, is meeting 
with such demand for this machine that it has found it 
necessary to increase its facilities. Within the next eight 
or ten weeks it will install a smith shop and additional 
machine shop equipment. Last week officers of the com- 
pany were elected as follows: George Carrothers, president ; 
N. L. McLauchlin, vice-president; W. D. McCaughey, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and C. J. Van Buren, manager and super- 
intendent. Last week the company shipped a 42-inch by 7%4- 
foot conduit ditcher to Marseilles, France, and this week 
a 24-inch by 10-foot conduit ditcher to Oklahoma. Two 
machines were recently shipped to Australia and one to 
Louisiana. 

The American Motor Truck Company, Toledo, has been 
organized to manufacture heavy gasoline motor trucks. 
Charles A. Keller is president and general manager; Fred 
C. Avery, vice-president and mechanical engineer, and Roy 
H. S. Spencer, secretary-treasurer. It is claimed that the 
gasoline truck is more economical than the electric and its 
radius of action is not limited. The company has secured a 
location for a factory and within the next 60 days will be 
in the market for machinery with which to equip the plant. 
The list of requirements will include milling machines. 
lathes, drill presses, shapers, gear cutters and other ma- 
chinery used by automobile manufacturers. 

The Kinnear Mfg. Company of Canton, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of rolling steel doors and shutters, was reported to have 
completed plans for a new factory. The company writes us 
that this is incorrect and that no definite plans for a new 
plant have been formed. 

The Board of Public Service, Niles, Ohio, is planning to 
install additional equipment in the city lighting plant. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
submitted a proposition for the installation of a Westing- 
house-Parsons steam turbine generator. 

The city of Elyria, Ohio, has authorized an issue of $50,- 
000 for water works improvement, and bids will be called for 
on the following equipment: One 5,000,000-gallon high duty 
pump, one 400,000-gallon low service pump, two 5,000,000- 
gallon filters, one 125 horse-power boiler and a considerable 
quantity of pipe. 

The Board of Public Service of Cleveland is having plans 
and specifications prepared for additions to the plant of the 
Cleveland Garbage Disposal Company, which is operated by 
the city. Considerable new machinery will be installed. Pro- 
posals are being called for on 10,000 5%-inch, 100 1-inch, 20 
2-inch, five 3-inch, 15 4-inch and four 6-inch water meters 
for the water works department. 


————_-@—__ - —_ 


It would appear to be rather early for authentic in- 
formation on the condition of the winter wheat crop, but 
Kansas advices state that reports to Secretary Coburn of 
the State Agricultural Department and to the railroad 
offices about crop conditions say the wheat never gave 
promise of a greater crop. It is expected that the Kansas 
crop this year will exceed any wheat yield in the State’s 
history. 


A movement is on foot among the technical societies 
of Pittsburgh to secure quarters for all these bodies in 
one of the new hotels now building in that city. These 
embrace the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
the Railway Club, the Traffic Club and the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Assoeiation. Committees from all these 
bodies have been appointed. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 21, 1905. 

Trade conditions in this vicinity are still dominated by 
adverse weather conditions, and there has been little actual 
new business transacted in the machinery and allied trades 
during the past week. No new specifications for machinery 
or tool equipments have been received, and in many instances 
the usual quota of small orders has diminished. Railroads 
have had great difficulty in moving freight, and not a few 
manufacturing plants are anxious as to their deliveries of 
new materials, notably in cases of coal and coke. Outdoor 
work is at a standstill and will remain so until the weather 
moderates. This delays intended purchases for machinery 
and tools, orders for which will quite likely come out with a 
rush during the early spring months. The present lull is not 
looked upon as a condition of the trade whereby future busi- 
ness can be estimated, but rather one of those winter “ hold- 
ups” not unusual to the trade in this territory. Machine 
and tool builders are, however, comfortably busy ; some shops 
have as much work as they can handle, while others are 
gradually increasing their production. Deliveries on some 
special lines are hardening, and while immediate orders are 
probably scarce the conditions on the whole are satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. 

Plans for a system of high pressure fire mains for the 
city of Baltimore, Md., are being completed under the super- 
vision of City Engineer Herton. The proposed line is to 
cover the section bounded by Eutaw street and Jones Falls 
and Lexington and Barre streets. The pipes are to be laid 
in the center of the bed of the street, with the Y-shape con- 
nections 50 feet apart, the center connection to be equipped 
with a monitor pipe which will be worked with a crank, so 
that it can be turned in any direction desired. Under this 
system the hydrants and plugs on the sidewalk will be dis- 
carded, and the advantage of getting the water to fight fires 
from the center of the street at every 50 feet throughout the 
congested district will be attained. The openings for attach- 
ments in the streets will be protected by plates. The 
pumping station will probably be located at Pratt and Light 
streets. The total cost for this equipment is estimated at 
$400,000. 

The Coleman Boiler Works, Baltimore, Md., whose tem- 
porary location is 422 East Saratoga street, will during the 
coming spring either erect or occupy a new plant for the 
manufacture of boilers, stacks, tanks, &c. At the present 
moment plans have not been definitely decided upon. 

The city of Philadelphia is having plans prepared for a 
new ice boat to replace ice boat No. 3, recently sunk at the 
Delaware Breakwater. The old boat was of antiquated 
design and had been in service 33 years. The new boat or 
boats, as it is probable that two will be built, will be of 
the combination ice and fire boat type. The plans will 
probably call for vessels constructed entirely of mild steel, 
50 per cent. heavier than that used in merchant vessels, and 
will also be protected by a 5-foot belt of steel 1 inch thick 
extending from stern to stern, 1 foot above and 4 below the 
water line. The Melville-MacAlpine Company, marine en- 
gineer, has been commissioned to draft the plans. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has during the past 
week closed with representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for a number of locomotives to be built and delivered 
at an early date. While the officials of the Baldwin Works 
refuse information as to the number of engines ordered or 
any data regarding same, we have been informed that 
the allotment to the local company at this time was 77. 
The locomotives, it is said, will be of a composite type, hav- 
ing a fair amount of speed and still be able to perform 
heavy duty satisfactorily. 

Chas. A. Sieling, contractor, will erect a two-story brick 
box factory, 60 x 97 feet, for W. H. Schultz, at Bush and 
Ridgely streets, Baltimore, Md. Operations will be begun 
as soon as the weather permits. Equipment for the build- 
ing has not been entirely decided upon. 

The Wm. Adams Foundry Company will erect a third 
story mansard roof on its present office span of buildings at 
960 North Ninth street. The improvement will be 19 x 107 
feet and will be used for pattern storage. 

The Cruse-Kemper Company, Ambler, Pa., will erect a 
75-foot span bridge over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Twenty-sixth and Pine streets, in this city, for the Sand, 
Lime & Brick Company. Local permits have been secured 
to proceed with the work. 

T. F. Schneider, architect, Bond Building, Washington, 
I). C., has submitted plans for estimates on a new apart- 
ment house, to be known as the Florence Court Apartments, 
located in the above city. The building is to be of stone and 
structural steel, six stories in hight, the dimensions being 
150 x 230 feet. 






——_s- eo 


Charles W. Cross, electrical engineer for the Eastern 
Ohio Traction Company, has entered the employ of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., and is attached 
to its Cleveland office. 
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Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, February 21, 

Secretary Morton has decided to consolidate the different 
power plants in the navy yards and stations, which are now 
in triplicate and sometimes quadruplicate. About $300,000 
will be expended in the next year in this consolidation of the 
power plants and probably the first yards where this work 
will be done will be at Portsmouth, N. H.; Bremerton, Wash., 
and Charleston, 8S. C. i 

After a protracted fight over the power plant for the 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., the contract for 
the boilers has been awarded to the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy De- 
partment, February 14, opened bids for machine tools, &c., 
for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, as fol- 
lows: 

Bidder 8, Bentel & Margedant Company, 116 North 
Fourth street, Hamilton, Ohio; 12, Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, 1010 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill.; 15, Caldwell 
Bros. Company, 116 Jackson street, Seattle, Wash.; 24, 
Columbus Pneumatic Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio; 25, 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, 17 Beale street, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 26, Drew Machinery Agency, Man- 
chester, N. H.; 34, Arthur Gamwell, Blaine, Wash.; 43, 
Hallidie-Henshaw-Bulkley Company, Seattle, Wash.; 47, 
Henshaw, Buckley & Co., 48 Fremont street, San Francisco, 
Cal.; 48, Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York City; 58, C. W. Maxwell, 58 First street, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 60, Montgomery & Co., 105 Fulton 
street, New York City; 67, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
136 Liberty street, New York City; 71, Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Limited, 150 Centre street, New York City; 74, 
Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 101 First street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 75, Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, 401 
Mission street, San Francisco, Cal.; 97, Taber & Co., Grant 
Building, San Francisco, Cal.; 98, Tatum & Bowen, 34 
Fremont street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Schedule 41, 
Class 1. One No. 1 pneumatic nonreversible drill and 
boring machine—Bidder 12, 150; 24, $185; 48, $142; 98, 
$260. 








1905. 


Schedule 42, 


Class 2. One band saw—Bidder 15, $279.45, $304.45, 
$352 and $320; 43, $375.26; 98, $300. 

Class 3. One double cylinder endless bed surfacer—Bidder 
8, $840; 47, $935. 

Class 4. One precision lathe—Bidder 48, $430; 67, $445; 
74, $448. 

Class 5. One planer—Bidder 15, $1215, $1247, $1550.50, 
$1625.50 ; 48, $480; 98, $659. 

Class 6. One boring and turning machine—Bidder 15, 
$1277.39 and $2302.39; 43, $2219.20; 67, $2230 and $2150; 
98, $2128. 

Class 7. One filing machine—Bidder 43, $235. 

Class 8. One drill press—Bidder 15, $991.75 and 
$1016.75 ; 43, $872; 67, $1045; 74, $909. 

Class 9. One electric forge—Bidder 43, $174.24. 

Class 10. One bench grinder—Bidder 15, $89.70; 43, 
$58.30 ; 67, $63. 5 

Class 11. One arbor and mandrel press—Bidder 26, $100; 
43, $74 and $43.60; 67, $125; 74, $90. 

Class 12. One sheet metal worker’s shear—Bidder 15, 
$35.10 ; 48, $80; 67, $73; 74, $27; 98, $32.50 and $37.50. 

Class 13. One vise for drill press—Bidder 43, $65.50. 

Class 14. One combination saw and dado machine— 
Bidder 47, $270; 98, $255. 


Schedule 49, 


Class 16. Ninety-nine Morse machine drills, four spiral 
end mills, six taper reamers, &c.—Bidder 25, $291.37; 34, 
$455.25 ; 43, $384.81 ; 58, $391.78; 60, $279.08 ; 71, $315.57; 
74, $343.01; 75, $345.11; 97, informal, part of class. 

Class 17. Metal splitting cutters, double angle cutters, 
&e.—Bidder 438, $261.35; 58, $205.12; 60, $201.77; 74, 
$200.15 ; 75, $221.09. Ww. L. C. 

———--+- oe —___—_. 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


Trading in pig iron storage warrant certificates on the 
New York Produce Exchange was fairly active the past week, 
with sales aggregating 1100 tons, all of which were made on 
Tuesday. The sales in detail were: February, 100 tons, 
$16.45, and 600 tons, $16.50; March, 200 tons, $16.40, and 
100 tons, $16.45; July, 100 tons, $16.50. The following are 
the prices established on call Tuesday noon: 


Bid Asked. 
CO: eentces bane ied owns lh a Sd eRe Dee $16.00 $16.50 
EE tution ds A 0's OOsa Rees acai a ae 16.50 16.70 
EEE ade Pultiao \oh-s MAE BAe RR ode ea ke 16.40 16.45 
DT chistes dear hanttindoktantehecna enw 16.45 16.60 
I thi abs Pane 6 ke heiete s Vals wien t > Oe 16.40 16.50 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
New YorK, February 21, 1905. 

The special feature of this week’s stock market is the 
sensational advance in the stocks of some of the companies 
vhose names are coupled with.the new consolidation scheme. 
Sloss-Sheffield common, which sold at 70 last Thursday and 
which had advanced from day to day until it reached 7914 
m Monday of this week, sold this morning up to 92, while 
he preferred, which sold at 107144 on Friday, touched 111 
m Monday. Tennessee Coal, which sold at 81 last Thurs- 
lay, advanced to 85 this morning. Republic preferred, which 
sold at 75% on Saturday, touched 79 this morning. Other 
iron and steel stocks are very firm. United States Steel 
common sold up to 334 on Monday, the preferred up to 
9516 and the new 5’s up to 95. Colorado Fuel, which sold 
it 49% on Friday, touched 524% on Monday. Steel Foundries 
preferred advanced from 61144 on Friday to 63 on Mon- 
lay. Can preferred sold up to 64% during the week, with 
rumors of the probability of being placed on a 6 per cent. 
basis when the next quarterly dividend declaration is made. 
Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the 
following prices: Can common 10%, preferred 65; Car 
& Foundry common 34, preferred 9374; Locomotive com- 
mon 41, preferred 112; Steel Foundries common 164, pre- 
ferred 633g; Colorado Fuel, 5214; Pressed Steel common 
37%, preferred 887%; Railway Spring common 36, preferred 
97; Republic common 20%, preferred 795; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 96, preferred 110; Tennesse Coal, 8444; United 
States Steel common 33%, preferred 9554; new 5’s, 95. 


The Dominion Coal Company.—The annual report of 
the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, for the year ended 
December 31, 1904, shows the following changes as a result 
of the year’s operations: 





‘ 1904. 1903. Increase. 
Nee peeGins Bes <5. cvseisnes $1,620,475 *$1,726,407 +$105.932 
RONOEE. Ck 00s 646.604 8b Ewe 351,814 166,500 185,314 

Balance. .............$1,268,661 $1,559,907 +$291,246 
i” ee es ee ee =40,000 1,290,000 71,050,000 
Balance............+. $1,028,661 $269,907 $758,754 
ee ee 138,323 107,855 30,468 
i een $890,388 $162,052 $728,286 
PROVICHS SURDIGE. «0. ccuee 226,912 64,860 162,052 
TOC) GUPDIUS. .. cscs. $1,117,250 $226,912 $890,338 





* Includes six months’ rent from Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, amounting to $800,000; net proceeds from sale of coal 
and net income from steamships, railway, &c. (for six months), 
amounting to $917,803. 

+ Decrease. 

The falling off in net profits is accounted for by in- 
creased cost of production during the first half of the year, 
occasioned to some extent by the exceptionally severe weath- 
er conditions, but more particularly by the loss of a large 
amount of remunerative business with United States cus- 
tomers, caused by the reimposition of the coal duties and 
by the payment of duty on shipments to the New England 
Gas & Coke Company. The company: has paid the usual 
half yearly dividends on its preferred stock, but the di- 
rectors, after full and careful consideration, decided that in 
the best interests of the company it was advisable not to 
pay any dividends to the common stockholders at present. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company was held in Jersey City February 20. Charles 
M. Schwab, F. M. Prince and J. W. Budworth, the directors 
whose terms expired, were all re-elected. President J. W. 
Duntley presented the following statement, giving informa- 
tion regarding the company’s financial condition additional 
to that made public some weeks ago: “ Your attention is 
called to the showing of quick assets, amounting to $1,263,- 
372.73, against which are current liabilities of $156,943.49, 
which includes accrued interest on bonds. The excess of 
current assets, amounting to $1,108,602.39, shows an in- 
crease of over $450,000 since your company was organized 
January 1, 1902, notwithstanding liberal appropriations for 
improvement work, and on account of the Fraserburgh 
(Scotland) plant. In the surplus account $195,324.45 was 
added for the year 1904. The surplus added for 1903 was 
$113,706.37. With the improved trade conditions during 
the past quarter, the demand for our tools and equipment 
has increased until our factories are now running to their 
full capacity in order to supply the demand.” 


At the annual meeting of the Union Natural Gas Cor- 
poration, held in Pittsburgh last week, directors were elected 
as follows: T. N. Barnsdall, J. C. McDowell, B. P. Whit- 
comb, H. McSweeney, Charles E. Speer, Charles Donnelly, 
P. W. Lupher, S. A. Wheeler, William I. Missimer. The 
annual report showed gross earnings of $2,419,188.96; net 
earnings, $1,619,220.70, and a surplus for the year after all 
charges of $373,251.41. During the year the company ac- 
quired 55,568.62 acres of new oil and gas leases. It drilled 
69 wells, of which 60 were productive of gas and 9 un- 
productive; 27 wells were abandoned. It laid pipes during 
the year as follows: Main line division, 1244 miles; field 
lines, 70 miles; cities and towns division, 35 miles. Since the 
last report the number of consumers has been increased 6923. 


un 


Dividends.—National Lead Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable March 15. 


—+-e—___ 


Threatened Shortage of Gasoline. 


The Standard Oil Company is sounding a note of 
warning to makers, sellers and users of gasoline engines, 
Stoves, launches and automobiles. The warning is to the 
effect that the phenomenal increase in the consumption 
of gasoline for heating, lighting and power purposes will 
inevitably lead to a shortage and higher prices. Only a 
few years ago gasoline was an almost unsalable by-prod- 
uct of petroleum, and in line with its policy of creating 
a demand for slow selling products that company fos- 
tered and stimulated the manufacture and sale of gaso- 
line stoves. Then came the gasoline engine, and on its 
heels the automobile, followed by extensive systems of 
domestic and municipal lighting by gasoline. Three or 
four years ago the Standard Oil Company, reading the 
future in the conditions already existing, began to warn 
the public that the supply of gasoline would soon be in- 
adequate to the demand. But this warning has been 
largely dismissed by the trade and the public at large 
as only another “Standard Oil scheme.” Fortunately, 
the supply of petroleum has recently been greatly in- 
creased, or the threatened shortage might have become 
a fact. 

In refining crude petroleum only from 8 to 12 per 
cent. of naphthas is produced, depending on the gravity of 
the oil. From these naphthas only about 50 per cent. of 
gasoline can be obtained, so that the maximum produc- 
tion of gasoline is limited to an average of 5 per cent. 
of the crude oil refined. But the actual production of 
gasoline is limited in other ways. As soon as the refiners 
discover that they are glutting the market on the princi- 
pal petroleum products—kerosene, paraffine and lubricat- 
ing oils—they cease refining. It is stated that this condi- 
tion is imminent, as there has already accumulated a 
very great surplus, particularly of refined oil, and the re- 
fineries will not continue to make and store such surplus 
for the sake of producing the small percentage of 
naphthas, no matter how great may be the demand for 
this class of product. 

The immediate remedy for the excessive demand for 
gasoline is likely to be sharp advances in price until the 
price becomes prohibitive for ordinary purposes, the high 
prices being maintained until the production can catch 
up with the demand and an equilibrium be restored. An- 
other remedy which is being strongly exploited by the 
Standard Oil Company is the manufacture and sale of 
stoves that burn kerosene instead of gasoline. The manu- 
facture of oil burning engines, in which the oil is vapor- 
ized in hot tubes and the resulting gas exploded simi- 
lar to the gasoline engine, is also receiving the encour- 
agement of that company. Efforts are also being made 
to perfect oil burning automobile engines. Makers of 
gasoline lighting systems for homes, stores and towns are 
charged with working the greatest damage in proportion to 
the success of their operations, because every system they 
install reduces the consumption of the too plentiful kero- 
sene and substitutes for it a product that cannot be 
made without producing six or seven times its volume in 
the kerosene which it displaces. Here, too, earnest mis- 
sionary work is being done. 

Every manufacturer of gasoline stoves, engines and 
lamps will have to decide for himself how much truth is 
in the Standard Oil Company’s warning, and every job- 
ber and dealer who has now in stock machines and de- 
vices whose sale depends on the ready supply of gasoline 
at a low price will have to do the same. The premises 
and conclusions seem to be sound and logical, and the 
subject is certainly worthy of careful study. 


<+-o__ 


The big electrical locomotive built for the New York 
Central terminal service was almost destroyed by a fire 
in the substation at Hoffman’s Ferry. 4 miles west of 
Schenectady, N. Y.. on February 19. This is the locomo- 
tive which was recently tested and attained a speed of 
90 miles an hour. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE power of associated effort was the subject of an 
T interesting address by Secretary T. James Fernley 
of the National Hardware Association before the recently 
organized National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 
siciation, at Cleveland. Describing the method adopted 
by his association to induce a manufacturer to desist 
from some practice which has proved objectionable or 
detrimental, he stated how letters of protest are sent to 
the manufacturer from the members of the association 
The first day or two these let- 
Each day there- 
after the letters drop in from a wider territory, and they 


who are his customers. 
ters reach him from nearby customers. 


continue coming until at length all sections of the coun- 
try are represented in these communications. 

This method of procedure would seem to be well cal- 
culated to accomplish the purpose intended. Obviously 
the recipient of such a flood of letters from so great an 
expanse of territory would be a very obstinate personage 
if they were to produce no effect upon him. The tone of 
the letters may be exceedingly mild. They may be word- 
ed as courteously as an invitation to an anniversary din- 
ner. They may be absolutely free from the least suspi- 
cion of a threat or a menace. But nevertheless in their 
cumulative form, representing possibly very many valued 
customers, the general expression of disapprobation can- 
not fail to exercise a strong influence in favor of a change 
in policy or in methods. One letter from an indignant 
or an aggrieved customer could by no means accom- 
plish such a result. It might be courteously but evasive- 
ly answered, or a retort in kind might be made, or it 
might be treated with silent contempt, according to the 
mood or temperament of the person addressed, but it 
would probably have no remedial effect. A few scatter- 
ing letters would perhaps not be much more efficacious. 
With an outpouring of communications from every lo- 
ecality, however, a totally different condition of affairs 
results. The 
allegations made are too imposing to be dismissed with 


The grievance assumes high importance. 
scant attention. The subject receives careful considera- 
tion, and the advantages of the policy or methods criti- 
cised must be very great to be continued. The recipient of 
such a volume of letters is now thoroughly conscious that 
from that time forth his actions will be subject to the 
scrutiny and judgment of very many if not all of his 
customers. He knows that their attention will be given 
to the matter more carefully than before, and he must 
feel that unless they find him acting more in accordance 
with their expressed wishes than in the past they are 
likely to take umbrage and transfer their business to a 
competitor. Even though no hint of such action may 
be given in any way whatever it is the inevitable deduc- 
tion from the proceedings. Those engaged in the corre- 
spondence may not admit to themselves that they intend 
to assist in a boycott. They may hold such action in ab- 
horrence. Nevertheless the effect would appear to be 
precisely the same. 


A Connecticut company manufacturing Screw Drivers 
on attempting to introduce through jobbing channels a 
radical departure in its line states that it was met with 
such apathy on the part of the jobber that it decided 
to create a demand by distributing the samples at the 
various retail Hardware dealers’ conventions, According- 
ly, boxes containing two sizes of the Screw Driver were 
sent to each convention for distribution, with instructions 
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that retailers who wished to order the goods for thei: 
stocks should do so through their jobbers, and if thei 
own jobbers did not carry the goods to commuuicate wit 
the company, which would put them in connection with 
This method of overcoming th 
traditional policy of jobbing houses to refuse to hand\ 


some jobber who did. 


new goods is receiving the commendation of the officers 
of the various Hardware dealers’ associations. One of 
the greatest complaints that the manufacturers hay 
against the jobbers is that the latter will not buy articles 
for which a general demand has not been created. In 
other words, they will only handle business which has 
been built up for them. 


+e 


Condition of Trade. 


To severe and long continued wintry conditions is at- 
tributed a partial slackening of trade after what prom- 
ised to develop into an increasing volume of business 
by this time. Spurts of activity occur whenever there is 
the slightest encouragement for beginning the spring 
campaign, especially so far as consumption in nearby 
territory is concerned. The situation is fairly well in- 
dicated by the experience of one prominent manufac- 
turing company which is still without carloads of mate- 
rial shipped from comparatively nearby territory as long 
ago as January 17, but which transportation companies 
for more or less good reasons are unable to deliver. A 
confident consensus of belief prevails among producers 
and distributers alike of a satisfactory trade, contingent 
on a relaxation of the hampering meteorological difficul- 
ties, expressing the belief that with more favorable 
weather it will soon be a question of obtaining goods. 
Traveling salesmen report to principals the possession of 
closely trimmed stocks in the hands of dealers. Prices 
show few changes of importance other than those already 
mentioned. Manufacturers of some staple lines confident 
of the future have prepared themselves with good stocks 
in reasonable quantities, which they’ confidently believe 
will in due course find a profitable market. Locally trade 
has been more quiet during the past week, although some 
merchants allude more encouragingly to business in out- 
lying territory. Farther away, the South, hampered by 
abnormal conditions for which it was especially unpre- 
pared, shows diminished buying, the situation being more 
favorable in the West, Southwest and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Chicago 

The remarkable manner in which the Hardware trade 
responds to atmospheric changes is illustrated just now 
The moment the intense cold loosened its grip on the 
West and Northwest orders began coming in for Nails 
and other outdoor products, and the daily rise and fal! 
in the thermometer were reflected in similar fluctuations 
in trade. A noteworthy fact in this connection is that 
Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth, which are strictly spring 
and summer goods, have maintained their strength 
throughout a record breaking cold season, and this is looked 
upon as auguring an exceptionally large demand when 
signs of spring begin to become manifest. From the dis 
cussions at the various Hardware conventions it is becom 
ing evident that the Hardwareman realizes that his bus 
ness has become affected by rapid evolutionary changes 
and there is less tendency to endeavor to force producers 
of staples and specialties to limit their distribution to 
the so-called legitimate Hardware channels. Wide awake 
dealers are conforming themselves to new conditions and 
are buying extensively in side lines and specialties. The) 
are gradually coming to a recognition of the fact that 
profits on staples are necessarily small and that they 
will have to look to lines not strictly Hardware and to 
specialties and novelties in the Hardware class to raise 
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the average of profits on their total sales. This tendency 
is being reflected in larger sales to Hardware dealers by 
makers of side lines and specialties than previously and 
to a greater and greater extent in the displays of such 
lines at their conventions. As has been stated previously 
in these reports, spring trade in Stoves and kindred lines 
is unusually heavy. In spite of the fact that dealers ex- 
press the belief that Stoves are too high in price, the 
Stove makers are beginning to agitate the question of mak- 
ing further advances because of the great strength and 
ruling high prices of pig iron and other materials which 
enter into the construction of Stoves and Ranges. Agri- 
cultural Wrenches have been given a new list, the new 
prices ranging from $1 to $3 a dozen higher than the old. 
Discounts are unchanged. There is some factor in the 
market that is making slight concessions on Nails and 
Wire through brokers, but the concessions are small and 
the situation is strong. 
+e 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The inability of some mills to get mate- 
rial promptly is interfering to some extent with the maxi- 
mum production. Filling specifications on contracts and 
the new business coming in keep the mills well employed. 
Contracts are restricted to shipments within 60 days from 
date by the leading mills. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

Corie Be Siren dd Pie cidcaienca wen dames ses $1.80 
Casiete, Fae Pea hide dace ee cc dee ceteceeess 1.85 

New York.—The market continues firm in tone but 
quiet, requirements being light. Jobbers are experiencing 
considerable annoyance by delays in transportation from 
mills. New York quotations are as follows: Single car- 
loads, $1.99; small lots from store, $2.05. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand is rising with 
the temperature and one rarely hears of a cut nowadays. 
Quotations are as follows: $1.95, base, in car lots to 
jobbers ; $2 to retailers, with 5 cents extra for less than 
car lots from m‘1l, 


Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail mills are having trouble 
in getting Steel promptly, and for this reason are 
sometimes unable to run full. The leading mills 
continue to restrict deliveries on contracts for shipment 
within 60 days from date. We quote Wire Nails in 
carloads to jobbers at $1.80, and in less than carloads at 
$1.85, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—Delays in deliveries are being complained 
of by jobbers to some extent. Mills are operating largely 
on contract specifications, as new business is light. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Carload lots, $1.80; less than car- 
load lots to jobbers, $1.85, and to retailers, $1.95, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails, for delivery at Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and all points west of these cities, 10 cents ad- 
vance per keg on Cut Steel Nails. 

New York.—There is a moderate local business being 
done, about, however, in the usual proportion to Wire 
Nails. New York quotations are as follows: Carloads 
on dock, $1.94; less than carloads on dock, $1.99; small 
lots from store, $2 to $2.05. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A satisfactory buying move- 
ment is in force at the following quotations: $1.95 for 
car lots to jobbers for Steel Nails; $2 in car lots to re- 
tailers; 5 cents extra for less than car lots, and from 5 
to 10 cents extra for Puddled Iron. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders are light, the mills running 
mostly on contracts, on which specifications are coming 
in at a fairly satisfactory rate. We quote: On carloads, 
$1.80, base; less than carloads to jobbers, $1.80, 
base; less than carloads to retailers, $1.90, base, 
plus carload rate of freight to point of delivery; terms, 
60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. Iron 
Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all 
points west of these cities are 10 cents a keg higher than 
above prices. 

Barb Wire.—An improvement is noticed in demand 
with the near approach of spring, and specifications on 
contract orders are being filled. Quotations are as fol- 
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lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galy. 
JOUDErS, CaPIORG 10S. 6. occ iccdcvsccswse SLO $2.25 
BROCREICTS, GUPIOGG IES... cic ccc ccccewses 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The active demand which 
has been in evidence for the last two months is becom- 
ing more and more urgent as spring approaches. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Car lots to jobbers, Painted Wire, 
$2.10: Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 5 cents 
higher; less than car lots, Painted Wire, $2.25; Galva- 
nized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills are quite busy on contracts 
and are also getting a fair amount of new business. We 
quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers, carioee: lote. oocvcccccwecdsves : $2.25 
Retailon®& Gurren Ieteiccccivcccccceccucs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—New business is of good vol- 

ume and shipments are being made on the heavy orders 
placed with the mills during the last month of 1904 and 
the first month of the present year. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 
Nt CORNING ics crc Kee eemnweye ee benudearean $1.65 
Rts CRP aki Ce cin cay od cla Rataecweweans 1.70 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usuai 
advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 -25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized ...$0.30 .35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Mills are fully employed and 
in some cases are several weeks behind their orders. 
Prices are unchanged, and quotations are as follows: 
$1.80, base, for Annealed Wire, in car lots to jobbers: 
$1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents advance for 
less than car lots, and 30 cents premium over Annealed 
for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—New buying is fairly active, but most 
leading consumers bought heavily in December and Jan- 
uary and are now specifying on these contracts. The 
mills are hampered somewhat in operation by scarcity 
of steel and in making shipments by lack of cars and 
cold weather. Official prices are being rigidly observed. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Se CRN 560 a bab he ads eae ae eal $1.65 
Pe Ee a GIN ia d6 Scatas dis a ata e ee dan cae ied 1.70 

Agricultural Wrenches.—-Under date of February 15 
the Wrench Association announced an advance in the list 
prices of Agricultural Wrenches, amounting from $1 to $3 
per dozen, according to size. The discount remains un- 
changed. New list prices are as follows: 


Inches. 6 > 10 12 15 
NS 6 cds de cs anes $10.00 12.00 14.00 17.00 24.00 
EME 66 os ccccane c Que 14.00 16.00 19.00 27.00 


Tacks.—A number of the principal Tack manufac- 
turers have made advances in the price of their product. 
The increased cost of material which enters into the 
manufacture of these goods has rendered higher prices 
necessary. It is understood that the advance is only 
in keeping with the general tone of the market. 

Paris Green.—Market conditions show little change. 
The schedule of prices announced early in the season is 
unchanged and demand continues moderate. Quotations 
are as follows: 


Per Ib. 

PI ES Wiehe cNecudreneeescadedesdecdveceeeds 12 ¢. 
A Ue BO EDS caviccbeeccecoeuceneaawats 1214. 
Sey NE CP OURS s cod ccedecdcavecwseuess 13e. 
GDS dvix siacn cadence cetusae denen 13%4e. 
ee Se ee err ee 14 «¢. 
PE Tr aio 3063.0 06nd Ger akdsed ene onas eamall 15 ¢. 
ais bo 0. boc ceed eEt deen ee ceeamusae 16 ©¢. 
These prices are subject to the following differentials: 
Extra. 

eR ig i ran ban ag eied ERS ek Smee en Yee. 
TE INS 0.3 vods daddvecsedcvccenencasavan 1-¢ 
Oh ND i i's cvid He cress reeves avissveede ces 11i4c. 


RE I Gr NS bade c cevccedes ives vedtacanenis 2 ¢. 
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Rope.—A break of 4 cent in the price of No. 2 Sisal 
Rope bas occurred, but the view is expressed that the 
price may soon be put back to the old figure. With this 
exception the market is holding well, although demand is 
not very heavy. Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 
11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 
734 to 8 cents per pound. 

Oil.—Linseed.—The present situation appears to be 
that the leading interest is keeping down the price of 
Oil and keeping up the price of seed. Independent 
crushers claim that there is no profit at the present 
prices of Seed and Oil. Some crushers of State and 
Western Oil are refusing to take contracts at 41 cents 
for Raw. As natural conditions are not ruling it is im- 
possible to forecast the market, though the general opin- 
ion is that prices will be higher before long. Demand is 
confined largely to orders for small lots to cover imme- 
diate requirements. Quotations are as follows: City 
Raw, 48 to 44 cents, according to quantity; State and 
Western, 41 cents per gallon, for large or small quanti- 
ties. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand is light, owing partially 
to the difficulty of making deliveries caused by weather 
conditions. Reports from the South are to the effect 
that but little business is being done. The market has 
eased off about 1 cent per gallon since our report last 
week. New York quotations, according to quantity, are 
as follows: Oil barrels, 54 to 54% cents; machine made 
barrels, 54% to 55 cents per gallon. 


a Oe 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(By Telegraph.) 


HE fourth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
tetail Hardware Dealers’ Association was called 
to order at 11 o’clock this (Tuesday) morning by Joseph 
M. Selheimer ef Lewistown, president, J. E. Digby of 
McKees Rocks occupying his usual place as secretary. 
The convention is being held in the Board of Trade, 
Harrisburg. The fact that to-day is election day in Penn- 
sylvania has interfered with the attendance, which is 
light at the first session, but large accessions are expected 
for the afternoon and to-morrow’s sessions, This after- 
noon the Mayor of Harrisburg will welcome the associa- 
tion members to the city. The afternoon session will 
practically mark the opening of the convention, as no 
business of importance was transacted this forenoon, and 
adjournment until 1.30 o’clock soon followed the as- 
sembling of the merchants. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following are extracts from the annual report of 
Secretary J. E. Digby: 

I have the pleasure to report the accession of S82 new 
names to our list of membership. We had 119 names at 
our last convention, so that at present writing our total 
enrollment is 201. 

Your secretary only had the pleasure of remitting to 
the National Association for last year’s per capita $82, 
only that many members having paid their dues. Sixty- 
four of the new members did not pay any dues into the 
association for last year, leaving 54 members who failed 
to pay their dues for 1904. The secretary has notified 
them and urged them to pay, and will ask permission to 
suspend all those members who fail to pay their dues. 

About 2000 communications were mailed by the Sec- 
retary and he paid a visit to the insurance department 
and the president of the association in reference to ua 
solicitor. In pursuance of a resolution of the Executive 
Committee, a solicitor was employed to canvass for mem- 
bers and insurance, the result being the adding of 64 
names to our membership and considerable new insur- 
ance. Fourteen of the new members have paid their dues 
for 1905, one has died, two have resigned, and the bal- 
ance I am still expecting to hear from. 


‘ 
All bills have been paid, as well as the secretary’s 
salary to January 1, 1905, and our per capita to the 


National Association. The funds advanced by the guar 
antors in 1903 to pay solicitor’s salary and the $50 ad 
vanced by the secretary for the same purpose have a! 
been repaid, and we start with money on hand to me¢ 
our expenses. 

Let us strive to double our membership this year, and 
we can more than do so if each member will do his par 





J. E. DIGBY. 


Just as soon as our membership will justify, manufac- 
turers and jobbers will have their agents attend our 
meetings, and the display of articles will more than re- 
pay any Hardware dealer for his time and money spent 
in attending the meeting. 


SS > OS 


THE firm of Page, Dennis & Co., 341 Broadway, New 
York, which has been in existence for many years as 
agent for the Howe Scale Company of Vermont, has 
been succeeded by a corporation under the title of the 
Howe Scale,Company of New York, with W. C. Page, 
president; John A. Mead, Rutland, Vt., vice-president ; 
C. B. Hinsman, Rutland, Vt., secretary, and W. F. Lewis, 
New York, treasurer. 


JoHN A. MANSON of the Hardware firm of John A. 
Manson & Co., Burlington, Vt., arrived home last week 
from a 10 weeks’ pleasure trip abroad. Mr. Manson, who 
was accompanied by his wife, visited Scotland, where he 
was born; Ireland, England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. 


THE HeRBeRT Brusa Mrc. CoMpaNny, with main 
office and factory at Kingston, N. Y., and which has been 
making Brushes for more than a third of a century. 
has opened a New York office at 105 Chambers street, i! 
charge of J. F. Herbert, Jr. The company makes a ver} 
extensive line of Brushes and at the New York branc! 
will carry a full line of samples. 


The Kiefer-Haessler Hardware Company has _ bee! 
organized at Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed the Kiefe! 
Hardware Company, with a capital stock of $25,000 and 
A. L. Kiefer, Anastasia Kiefer, Herman F. Haessler and 
Lina E. Haessler as incorporators. The company has 
recently doubled its frontage and floor space. 





Marvin Hardware Company, Oregon, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, to conduct 
the retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves 
and Tinware, Sporting Goods, &c. 
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Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


S we go to press the Minnesota Hardware merchants 
are assembling for their ninth annual convention, 
which this year is being held at Duluth. Arrangements 
have been made for a meeting which will doubtless prove 
as interesting and enjoyable as any in the brilliant series 
of conventions held by this, the largest of State retail 
Hardware associations, with its membership approximat- 
ing 650 of the most enterprising merchants in the State. 
We give below, in part, two of the papers which will be 
read before the convention : 


Advertising a Hardware Store in a Country Town. 
BY C. H. CASEY, JORDAN, MINN. 


The first question is, Does it pay to advertise in small 
towns? The answer to this may be found in the methods 
of the mail order houses. They do not advertise in the 
large cities; they strike the small towns. They describe 
their goods, not to the city people, but to the people in 
the small towns and country, and they get results. If the 
retail Hardwareman will take his cue from this and go at 
the people right, mean business in advertising and make 
a business of it, he will succeed. When the city graft 





C. H. CASEY. 


houses stop advertising through the territory covered by 
your home paper you may conclude that advertising in a 
small town don’t pay, but so long as they are getting 
business right out from under your noses, getting cash 
for goods not as good as you sell on time, you cannot 
say that advertising does not pay. The same people who 
are willing to follow their ads. will read yours if you give 
them something worth reading. Put in something that 
means something, keep it fresh, and the results will jus- 
tify the statement that advertising does pay in towns 
large or small. 

There is, however, a vast difference in the style of 
writing an advertisement for a large concern in a large 
town and the local dealer in a country town. The man 
living in a town of 5000 inhabitants or less talks in his 
advertising to people he knows personally and to people 
who know him personally. The large retailer in Chicago 
or New York talks impersonally to some hundreds of 
thousands of people whom he does not know and who do 
not know him personally. In this case it’s the business 
that is addressing the public, but in your case it is the 


“man” that is the chief factor. 
My belief is, and always has been, that if a thing is 


worth doing at all it is worth doing well, and I believe 
that this applies as directly to the advertising of your 
store and your business as anything one could think of. 
If you are going to spend money at all, spend enough and 
apply it in a way that will attract attention, or what you 


do spend will be practically a waste. Some people advertise 
as though they felt they ought to help the printer support 
his family, but as a rule those merchants don’t help him 
much and are very much dissatisfied with the results 
themselves. When you buy a large advertising space 
you perhaps get it a little less per square inch than if 
you bought a small space, but it is worth much more per 
inch to you; that is, ten inches will probably be worth 
to the advertiser three or four times as much as a five- 
inch space, 
TO START RIGHT IN ADVERTISING 

requires a certain amount of “sand.” To put out a 
goodly quantity of your hard-earned dollars that are al- 
ready safe in-your pocket or in bank, and seek in ex- 
change what might be called an unknown quantity takes 
grit and faith, both in your ability to write convincing, 
pulling ads. and in the results in dollars and cents. Here 
is, I believe, where many a merchant “ falls down.” He 
is solicited by the local newspaper man for an ad., he 
asks what it will cost, and, being told, hesitates and 
thinks of how good that money is, of the nice things he 
could buy with it, or perhaps of how hard he had to work 
and scheme to make it, but finally decides to take a few 
dollars’ worth of space and see what he gets out of it. 
The consequence is he gets little or nothing in the way 
of benefit from his investment, because he didn’t spend 
enough or keep at it long enough to be noticed. Very 
often that merchant never has the courage to try adver- 
tising again, or if he did it was in the same half-hearted 
way and at intervals so far between that his former 
efforts were entirely forgotten before the next one ar- 
rived. This man might just as well have cut out his 
advertising entirely and saved the little money he did 
spend. 

Appropriate enough money to make yourself felt in 
your community, divide this appropriation among news- 
papers, circulars, calendars, booklets, novelties or any- 
thing else that appeals to your judgment as being good, 
but keep at it, don’t let up or all you have spent in the 
past will soon be lost. People forget your business 
awfully quick nowadays with the great volume of ad- 
vertising matter that is being distributed in every way, 
and unless you hang on with bulldog tenacity you will 
be “down and out” so far as results are concerned. 


IN REGARD TO DISTRIBUTING ADVERTISING MATTER 


I think many merchants make the mistake of being 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” They buy or get up 
a piece of advertising that in itself is very worthy, and 
make the mistake of trying to get it into their customers’ 
hands by handing it to them as they come into the store. 
This soon becomes an old thing, clerks get careless, even 
you forget it yourself, and the result is that perhaps not 
much more than half the edition ever gets farther than 
the office or a shelf under the counter until it’s old and 
out of date. And of what you do get out only a small 
fraction is appreciated as it should be, from the fact that 
your customer received it at a time when, to him, he 
had more important things on his mind. If you get up 
a booklet or a calendar that is worth giving at all (and 
it is useless to get any other kind) it is worth the trouble 
and expense of sending it to your customer through the 
mail. Deliver it right into his house, where he is bound 
to pick it up and look it over, and in all probability when 
he is in the best frame of mind. Thus he will form the 
most favorable opinion of you and your business. 

With such advertising you ought to send a nicely 
written letter, calling his attention to it and to any 
other matter connected with your business. I have found 
this extremely good in sending out my annual calendar 
at the beginning of the year. It affords you the oppor- 


tunity to thank your customers for the business they 
have given you during the previous year, shows that you 
appreciate it, and you can express the hope that their 
account will be largely increased during the coming sea- 
son. 
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MAILING LISTS. 


In my own business I have, and keep up, several mail- 
ing lists, which we use in sending out advertising matter. 
We have one list that contains the names of the head of 
every family in the territory from which we draw trade. 
This we use for general advertising, such as circulars 
and booklets. We have another that contains the name 
of every person with whom we have done business, or 
with whom we feel that we should do business, which 
is used in distributing calendars and more expensive ad- 
vertising. Then we have lists of carpenters, thresher- 
men, wellmen, town and school officers, &c., and use them 
when we have anything that is especially interesting to 
them. One thing I have done in this line that all of you 
may not have thought of; that is when I get up an es- 
pecially good ad., one that appeals to a certain class, I 
have the printer take this out (I am speaking of a news- 
paper ad. now), put a nice border around it and run off 
a few hundred of them, then mail them direct to the 
persons most interested. For instance, you get up a good, 
stronz ad. on Belting and Fittings and you mail them in 
the manner I have described to every thresherman, 
creameryman or millman in your territory and the 
chances are you will get good results and with a mini- 
mum of expense. 

TRUTHFUL ADVERTISING. 


As I started out to say, make your advertising truth- 
ful. Do not announce “ bargains” in glaring headlines 
unless you have bargains, for perhaps your competitor 
down the street is offering the public the same or better 
goods at as low or lower price and not making a fuss 
about it. Your customers will soon begin to doubt all 
your advertisements, aud even your personal talks, and 
it will leave you in really worse shape than if you had 
not advertised at all. Tell your trade just what your 
goods are and what you propose to do, and when the 
time comes do it. 

In my judgment an error with many merchants who 
are considered good advertisers is that they show too 
much anxiety to sell. There is an apparent fear that 
those who read may not come to buy, an uncertainty lest 
what the advertiser says will not be believed. They as- 
sert almost as if with tears in their eyes that “ this 
store is an honest store,” that “ people who deal with us 
will not be cheated,” that “ we will treat you square,” and 
other words to the same effect. When one is continually 
bellowing about his honesty it gives you the feeling that 
perhaps it’s just as well to keep one hand on your pocket- 
book and the other on your watch, or even send for the 
police. In other words, honesty rarely needs to make an 
assertion of virtue. You get the public to your store by 
general publicity, and fair dealing, good merchandise 
and low prices will speak for themselves. 


YOUR SHOW WINDOWS 


are one of your best and at the same time very cheapest 
advertising mediums, and you ought to give them all the 
time and what little expense they require to keep them in 
the very best of shape. Keep them clean and neatly ar- 
ranged with seasonable and attractive goods. If you have 
anything new that the ordinary passer-by would not un- 
derstand, put in a card with it explaining it. 

Putting price cards in your window on the average 
line of goods and naming prices in your newspaper ad- 
vertisements are points in the advertising business upon 
which experts disagree, and you may take my opinion 
for just what you thinks it’s worth. I have never been 
much of a hand for doing either, and whether I would 
Lave been more of a success as an advertiser had I done 
more of it has always been a question with me. In a 
country town, where people usually look around in all 
the stores before they buy anything of consequence, it has 
always occurred to me that you place yourself at a disad- 
vantage by pricing your goods in a public way like this. 
When Mr. Customer goes into your competitor’s store and 
asks for the particular article that you have just adver- 
tised at a certain price your competitor naturally pre- 
sumes that the customer has seen your ad. and price and 
he goes to work with all his energy to convéy the idea 
that he is selling at a lawer price than you are; for 


proof, he can point to your ad., at the same time quoting 
a price a little lower than you have named. I have known 
cases where this was successfully worked. I usuall) 
watch for such ads. that quote prices that are about the 
same or higher than we are selling at, clip them out and 
have them in evidence when the occasion requires. Then, 
again, the intending purchaser will naturally figure that 
as he knows your price on the article wanted it is proper 
strategy for him to see the other fellow, with the result 
that he may buy before you get to see him, while if your 
ad. had contained everything except the price you would 
surely have had the chance to talk to him; besides, your 
competitor would not have the proof of your price. Cer 
tainly lines that you control or new goods that you are 
just introducing may be priced to good advantage. This 
may work differently in different localities and under 
different conditions, but, generally speaking, public pric- 
ing has not been a rousing success with me. 

THE WAY IN WHICH YOU KEEP YOUR STOCK AND STORE 


and the manner in which you treat your patrons are 
points in the advertising of a business that should not 
be overlooked. As a rule people like to buy goods where 
they are kept in nice, clean, attractive style, and will 
go blocks out of their way to get even a small article at 
a store that is so kept and where they try to make you 
feel at home and show an appreciation of your business. 
When you advertise a new article and invite people in to 
see it don’t act half angry because they fail to buy; show 
it to them cheerfully, give them the glad hand when 
they are going, impress upon them the fact that you are 
pleased that they called and urge them to come again. 
Good or bad impressions made upon your visitors at 
such times remain in their minds for many months, or 
even years, and ripen into existence for your benefit or 
otherwise when perhaps you least expect it. 


QUALITY RATHER THAN PRICE. 

In my limited experience I have found it pays best 
to advertise quality rather than price. People who buy 
goods simply because they are low priced are seldom 
permanent trade; they go where prices are lowest. Such 
people can almost always be fooled on quality, and they 
usually are. If your competitor quotes lower prices than 
you, such trade will go to him instead of to you, and you 
cannot always be quoting lower and lower prices. The 
store that gets trade which is drawn by the assurance 
and attraction of quality is likely to be the one that gets 
the permanent trade, and the permanent trade is the 
valuable trade. This fact does not require argument or 
explanation to any wideawake merchant, and it empha- 
sizes the importance of talking to your people about 
the goods and the personality of the business. Get your 
reputation established as a dispenser of goods of first 
quality and your path will be easier, your profits more 
stable and your business more secure. 


Co-operation. 

BY JESSE A. GREGG, NICOLS, DEAN & GREGG, ST. PAUL. 

I should define co-operation as the working together of 
two or more persons for a desired end. What is the end 
desired? A noted German professor recently said that 
man had only two passions—to get and beget. Gratify 
these two and the man did not care what else happened. 
But his ruling passion was to reach out, get enough to 
live on and something more. This is surely true in a 
business sense, and I believe that to-day the greatest 
factor in successful business is co-operation—for, remem 
ber, success is relative—and ofttimes the man who makes 
a success of a small business is entitled to more credit 
than he who handles a large one. First, there is and 
should be close co-operation between the jobber and the 
retailer, and the relations should be very close. They 
are mutually dependent one on the other. When you have 
bad crops or a hailstorm or some disaster who is as 
prompt to help as your jobber? And when the jobber 
has a large note coming due and lets it be known, the re- 
tailer is quick to respond. Then you have a close cus 
tomer and are figuring on a large bill against a catalogu: 
house. You send the bill to your jobber and state th 
facts. Did he ever refuse to help you out? I think not! 
So let there be close co-operation between you and the 
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jobber ; and I cannot refrain from adding one word more— 
your friend is the jobber who lives near you and knows 
you. 

BUT THE MOST IMPORTANT CO-OPERATION 


is with your competitor. <A friend of mine went out in 
Montana over a year ago and bought out a Hardware 
stock. It was in a good town, and there were three stocks 
and no ¢o-operation. Result—no one gathered to him- 
self a living, much less any sheckels. My friend, after a 
thorough investigation, invited the other two to his house 
for dinner, and after dinner, when the cigars were go- 
Ing well, he laid his facts before them. Result—the first 
of January last each store declared a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend and put a little to surplus account. I have been in 
business here for nearly 35 years, and I have seen many 
men start in business, both jobbers and retailers, with 
the idea that they could buy and sell goods cheaper than 
their competitors, and I have seen them all go out of 
business ; some would sell out, some would go through the 
bankruptcy court, and some through a trusteeship, but 
they all went. I don’t think there is a merchant before 
me who does not believe that the State association is a 
good thing, and that you learn enough every time you get 
together to repay you ten times over the expense, and 
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yet you do not make selling prices or enter into combina- 
tions. I should say that local associations of your own 
town or your own country would be of many times more 
advantage to you, even though you never mentioned 
prices, 

LOCAL ‘ASSOCIATIONS. 

There should be in every local association a credit 
list. The local butcher associations through the country 
have this down pat, and you should learn from them. 
But the great good you will get from local associations is 
that it will put you on terms of good fellowship with your 
competitor, and when you get well acquainted with that 
Same competitor you will find that instead of having 
horns and a cloven hoof he is a good deal like yourself, 
and that he is as anxious as you are to “get” something— 
that he is glad to know that your price on Nails is $3, 
because Tom Jones told him yesterday you had quoted 
him Nails at $2.85. 

To illustrate: I was in a retail Hardware store in one 
of the larger towns in the State, talking with the pro- 
prietor, when Sam Brown came in and wanted a price on 
a ton of Barbed Wire. He got the price, and said: 
“Well, I will look around, and if I cannot do any better 
I will come back.” Sam went out, and my friend called 
up his strongest competitor over the telephone and said: 
“Sam Brown was just in here and I quoted him $3.25 on 
a ton of Barbed Wire; good bye.” That was all. But I 
know one thing, and that is, those two merchants are 
“ getting.” 
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PRICES. 
May I be pardoned for getting a very short distance 
away from my topic and talking about prices? When I 
go into a store and see mottoes on the wall about a -" nim 
ble penny” and “Goods well bought are half sold,” I 
know that merchant is not up to date, and I say to you 
that too much attention is paid to the buying, by both the 
jobber and the retailer, and not enough to the selling 
prices. How many items in your store are selling 10, 15 
or 20 per cent. less than you could get, if you only would 
take the time to look it up and make a study of it? 


—_—_»+e——————_ 


THE VALUE OF WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


BY OBSERVER. 

HE window display is one of the best and least expen- 

sive advertising mediums at the disposal of store- 

keepers. This fact is forcibly borne out by the wonderful 

improvement in the art of window trimming noticeable 

during the last few years. No storekeeper can afford to 
overlook this avenue of income 


Vague Excuses. 

Some Hardwaremen will tell you that goods deterio- 
rate when exposed in window displays, or that they 
themselves have no knack of window trimming, and there 
is no one in the store who possesses that ability. Yes, 
goods are damaged in window displays, but not to any 
great extent if they are properly cared for, and the dis- 
plays are changed frequently. Personal inability to trim 
windows on the part of the merchant is a lame excuse, 
and the fact that there is no one else in the store with 
a knack of window trimming is the worst subterfuge of 
all. These excuses are deceiving the merchant himself, 
for they are causing him to lose hundred of dollars’ worth 
of trade which he might obtain by means of good, attract- 
ive displays. 

if You Can’t Trim Get Some One Who Can. 

The Hardwareman who is getting along without good 
displays, both in his window and inside the store, is like 
a one-legged man hopping along without a crutch. If he 
is prosperous he can become more so by using this splen- 
did medium of advertising. If his business is not in a 
thoroughly good condition the chances are that his failure 
to take advantage of such opportunities is to a great ex- 
tent responsible for it. 

If the business is not large enough to employ a man 
especially for this work, it is usually not difficult to find 
some one with ability in this direction who is willing to 
act as a clerk as well. 

Poor Displays Are Harmful. 

Careless displays and slovenly windows do incalculable 
harm to a business. The ill effect cannot be figured in dol- 
lars and cents. They are worse than no displays at all. 
They keep people out of the store who would be brought 
into it by the right kind of an effort. Besides that, they 
give the impression of careless management, which cre- 
ates a feeling of distrust in the public mind. If there is 
any one thing a merchant needs more than anything else 
to attain success it is the confidence of the public. 


Change Displays Often. 

No matter how good a display may be it should not be 
allowed to stand for more than a few days. Frequent 
changes prevent the damaging of goods by exposure and 
they make the effort far more profitable. Timeliness is 
another important feature. The display should have di- 
rect bearing upon the needs of the public at the time it 
is shown. The judgment of the merchant himself and the 
trade conditions prevailing in his locality make the best 
criterion for determining the nature of the showing. 

Take Example from Department Stores. 

Though most Hardwaremen dislike to do it, they could 
learn very much from the methods of the modern depart- 
ment store in this direction. True, the department store 
is a thorn in the side of most specialty merchants, but 
nevertheless if the Hardwareman would study some of 
the better methods of trade getting prevailing in these 
stores he could adapt many things of great benefit to his 
business. These establishments pay large salaries to 
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men who do nothing else but trim windows and do in- 
terior decorating. After all, the modern department store 
is nothing but a big, old fashioned country store in which 
everything under the sun is sold. The difference lies in 
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the system and methods which characterize the manage- 
ment. 

Remember the old saying, “ Fight the devil with fire.’ 
Begin to-morrow by improving your window displays. 


Missouri Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 

HE seventh annual convention of the Missouri Re- 
T tail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association held 
its opening session this (Tuesday) morning in the Com- 
mercial Club Rooms, St. Joseph, Mo. The meeting was 
called to order at 10.55 o’clock, President Taylor Frier 
presiding. The visitors were welcomed to the city in 
short speeches by E. C. Beeves in behalf of Mayor Spratt; 
EB. A. King, who voiced the pleasure of the Commercial 
Club in entertaining the Hardwaremen, and M. D. Ayers 
of the St. Joseph Hardware Dealers’ Association. Presi- 
dent Frier responded in a few well chosen remarks and 
then announced that the following convention commit- 
tees had been appointed: 

Press: M. D. Ayers, S. P. Johnson, Fred Neudorff, J. 
S. Boehl. 

RESOLUTIONS: W. T. Shoop, G. L. Phillips, F. P. Haus, 
F. P. Wengert, R. H. Meyers. 

MEMBERSHIP: F.. P. Haus, W. C. Post, G. A. Pauly, W. 
Hinde. ‘ 

J. Erickson was appointed sergeant-at-arms. 

After President Frier had made his annual address 
and Fred Neudorff had read his report as secretary the 
morning session adjourned. To-night a banquet will 
be held at the Metropole Hotel. 


President Frier’s Address. 


Following was President Frier’s address in part: 


As we have arrived at another milestone in the exist- 
ence of our association it is fitting that some of the 
benefits of co-operation should receive due recognition 
in its share of good to the cause of the legitimate retail 
Hardware interest. We can justly join with pride and 
look back upon the year just closed with satisfaction 
and gratification, and as an augury for still greater re 
sults to follow in the years to come. The year just closed 
shows our association to represent a body of loyal men, 
nearly 200 strong. who realize and enjoy its benefits and 
gladly bear its burdens. 

We are living in an era when if any dealer expects to 
keep abreast of the times, he must give more attention to 
organized efforts, especially when we note the progress 
that has been made in other lines by the same agency. 
We, as Hardware merchants, should take a retrospective 
view of the conditions of the trade that existed in this 
State prior to our organization and compare it with the 
conditions of to-day. Those of us who are members and 
have kept in touch with the association realize and know 
there has been a vast improvement, therefore it is the 
manifest duty of each of us who are members to assist 
in interesting the dealers in this State who are not mem- 
bers and as yet have not contributed any of their 
thought, energy or means to bring about this result. 
Those who, with myself, were present at the first organi- 
zation of this association know full well that at the time 
we not only did not have the assistance and sympathy of 
the jobbers and manufacturers of the country, but, on 
the contrary, we might say we were looked upon with 
suspicion and as a thing that should be carefully avoided. 
What are the conditions to-day in this respect? The 
National Hardware Association, composed of jobbers and 
manufacturers, and the Southern Jobbers’ Association 
are working hand in hand with the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, of which we are part, for 
the common good. 


THE WORST ENEMY TO LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 
' 


that we retail Hardware merchants have to come in 
contact with is catalogue house competition. There was 


created during the past year a joint committee appointed 
from the National Hardware Association, the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. These three committees 
organized what is termed the Wholesale and Retail Hard- 
ware Joint Committee, for the purpose of considering this 
question and at the same time to take some action looking 
to the co-operation of the manufacturers and jobbers in 
lining up all who were in favor of legitimate trade as in 
opposition to this incubus that has fastened itself upon 
the retail interests of our country. 

The result of the work of this joint committee was 
given in a report to the National Hardware Association 
during the month of November, 1904. Said report dis- 
closes that by correspondence and personal visitation the 
committee has secured the signatures and published a 
list of 5831 manufacturers who say they do not and will 
not sell their goods to catalogue houses. The jobbers 
also realize fully that their business is jeopardized as 
well as ours, and hence they are almost a unit on the 
proposition to eliminate the catalogue houses, 

I wish to state that the trade at large in my judgment 
owes a debt of gratitude to this Joint Committee for the 
work that they have done during the past year. I be- 
lieve as an organization we should pass a _ resolution 
commending them for their work, and request that the 
same committee be continued from the different associa- 
tions for future work along the same line. Let us not 
only commend them for their work, but work in harmony 
with this committee, giving them our hearty co-operation, 
not only as individuals but as an association. In buying 
goods let it be the purpose of every one to buy only from 
such as are with us in this fight. In other words, if we 
know of a manufacturer or jobber who refuses to stand 
with us on a proposition of this kind, notwithstanding 
his prices may be as low or lower than those who do 
stand with us, let us give the preference to the firm which 
is ready to co-operate with us in eliminating this evil. 

This committee recommends that State associations 
use their efforts to have the members of said associa- 
tions as well as all retail Hardware merchants organize 
committees in their several towns to investigate the quan- 
tity of goods being shipped into these committees’ own 
towns, obtaining the names of such buyers, and then use 
all proper means and methods to keep such business at 
home. I strongly commend this to your attention, and 
hope that at this session we shall take steps to carry out 
this recommendation. 


ASSOCIATION GROWTH. 


You no doubt will be pleased te know that our asso- 
ciation has made some progress during the past year. 
Am glad to say that our growth in membership will show 
an increase of at least 25 per cent. While this is no 
doubt gratifying to you as well as your officers, at the 
same time we feel that it has not been what the associa- 
tion deserves. Strenuous efforts have been put forth by 
your secretary and the officers to interest the dealers in 
this State, and while we are glad to report the results as 
stated above, at the same time we feel that they are not 
what could be accomplished if we had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the membership. How to arouse an interest in the 
membership and get their co-operation is one of the prob- 
lems that your officers would like to see solved by this 
convention. 

I desire to again appeal to the membership that we 
co-operate with each other for the mutual advancement 
of our association and in making it one of the foremost 
of State organizations. This much desired end is not only 
mutual business interest, but implants in the hearts of 
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our brother dealers a recognition of the fact that we do 
not live to ourselves in any of the relationships of life 
ind that we are to a certain extent our brother’s keeper, 
nd should therefore work for and in the interest of the 
niversal brotherhood of man. 

Let me indulge in the hope that during the present 
vear each of our fellow members will take it upon him- 
self to add at least one dealer to our growing ranks and 
thus confer upon such new member an opportunity to 
ecure the benefits, satisfy the conscience, extend ease to 
the mind, and help to banish worry and care forever, and 
thus constitute a boon to his home and family. May 
the progress of our organization continue as it has and 
may Onward and Upward remain our inspiring watch- 
word. 


A BUDGET OF LETTERS 
FROM MANUFACTURERS 
ON SPECIAL BRANDS. 


REASON FOR 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 


From an Indiana Manufacturer: It is very encourag- 
ing to see that manufacturers are awakening to the fact 
that when they spend their time and energy making job- 
bers’ special brands they are accomplishing nothing for 
themselves outside of perhaps a little profit on the goods, 
and that the same amount of powder spent in exploiting 
their own brands would be more to their benefit in the 
long run. 


MISLEADING 
IN QUALITY. 


From Manufacturers of Paints: We are opposed to 
special brands, because as a rule they are all misleading. 
so far as quality is concerned. We think a reputable 
jobber makes a mistake when he handles goods under 
his own brand that are manufactured by others, for in 
the majority of cases the quality of special brands is 
very much inferior to that which the manufacturer puts 
up under his own label. If the jobbers handle manufac- 
turers’ brands they assume no responsibility themselves 
as to quality, as they can then make claim on the manu- 
facturer in case of complaint. 


TURNING DOWN 
A SUGGESTION. 


From an Eastern Manufacturer: Jobbers almost in- 
variably want the lowest grades made under special 
brands instead of the highest grades. We have never re- 
fused to put a special brand on a high grade article, 
but whenever we have suggested to the jobbers that they 
have special brends made in the highest grades they have 
invariably turned the proposition down on the ground 
that the cost of such a grade would be too high to sell 
under a special brand. 


NOT PROFITABLE 
FOR THE MAKER. 


From a Michigan Manufacturer: We do not look upon 
special brands with any great favor, as the execution of 
orders upsets to a certain extent the routine of our fac- 
tory. As far as we are concerned, we like to avoid mak- 
ing special brands. We find, however, that we are obliged 
to do so and we have a good deal of this work from time 
to time. Of course the customer is obliged to pay the in- 
itial expense, but there is no doubt the goods are not 
made at as good a profit to us as are regu- 
lar goods, inasmuch as they are often 
called for in smaller quantities than we 
originally agreed upon, and rather than 
offend the customer we execute the order. 

From the standpoint of the customer, we do not think 
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there is much gained, as we believe that the reputation 
we have on our goods sells them quicker under our own 
brand than under the brand of our customers. We should 
be very glad if this practice could be eliminated. 


A VALUABLE 
ASSET, 


From a New York State Manufacturer: Manufactur- 
ers seems to be waking up to the fact that in meeting the 
demand for special brands they are giving away one of 
their most valuable assets. I do not think it shows good 
business judgment if a manufacturer turns out good 
goods to let any one else have the benefit of his efforts 
and advertising. 


A VICIOUS 
POLICY. 


From an Indiana Manufacturer: The making of spe- 
cial brands by the manufacturer and the carrying of 
special brands by jobbers we think is a bad and losing 
policy all around. It delays factory operations, calls for 
increased storage capacity, and therefore means an addi- 
tional cost for which somebody has got to pay. The 
end sought to be obtained by the jobber is an individual 
or special advertisement of his house, but we very seri- 
ously doubt that this affords any advantage. The gen- 
eral public are inclined to the purchase of well-known 
articles of manufacture bearing the name of those well 
established in their particular lines, and when a pur- 
chaser finds a special brand put out by a firm which is 
not in the manufacturing business he is 
apt to believe that the article is lacking in 
some respects and that the manufacturer 
hesitates to recommend the merits of the 
article with his own name. While for the first year or 
two a jobber may be able to buy his special brand at as 
low a price as the same article is sold under the manu- 
facturers’ regular brand, he will find that after a few 
years the manufacturer is sure to add on the extra cost, 
which is a certain incident to the special brand, and the 
jobber will feel compelled to pay the additional price 
rather than go to a new article and give up his own brand. 
One jobber has as much right to ask for a special brand 
as another, and if every jobber in the country were to 
demand special brands the responsibility of the manu- 
facturer for an article of worth would be so remote that 
the elements of quality and efficiency in the article would 
eventually be much affected. 


THEIR 
POSITION. 


From an Eastern Manufacturer: We have consistently 
and continuously refused to put up our product under spe- 
cial brands, although frequently importuned to do so by 
our friends in the jobbing trade. The position we have 
taken is based on the assumption that we can make our 
name fully as valuable to the seller as his own brand 
would be and that we are entitled to whatever selling 
profit may accrue from any advantages of construction or 
strength in advertising which we may have originated. 
Next to those points, but fully as important, is the fact 
that special branding and special features materially in- 
crease the manufacturing cost, not only by the extra 
operations and special appliances involved, but by retard- 
ing and confusing factory processes, making the work 
cost more and delaying the uniform daily product of each 
unit of the machine. Manufacturers 
who furnish their trade with goods 
under special brands are usually those 
who turn out low priced products 
which the jobbers use in‘large quantities. The fact is 
that the jobber purchases the article at a minimum cost 
to himself, but when he comes to sell it again he expects 
the retail trade to pay a good price for it because it 
bears his own brand; in other words, the high quality of 
the article largely rests in the jobber’s name and not in 
its construction. 


Suspicious 
Public 


Jobber’s Name 
Is the Quality 
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NUISANCE 
AND DETRIMENT. 


From a Western Manufacturer: Special brands can- 
not be termed a growing evil. The evil is already a very 
large and much overgrown one. It has become an in- 
tolerable nuisance to manufacturers. From our close ob- 
servation the past several years we fail to find where 
in a number of instances it was any benefit to the job- 
ber, but on the contrary has worked harm in many ways. 
As for the small dealer and the public in general, who 
must use the goods, we are satisfied they would much 
prefer them under makers’ brands. In fact, we get many 
letters from individuals asking for information regard- 
ing such and such an article, who makes it, &c., generally 

winding up their remarks with some- 
Was the Maker thing unpleasant about the dealer 
Ashamed ? who sold the article, and finally inti- 

mating that perhaps the maker was 
ashamed to put his name on the goods. We believe special 
brands should be discouraged by the manufacturer 
wherever possible. We are doing it and in a number 
of instances have been able to convince the jobber where 
it would be to his interest, as well as all concerned, to 
use more factory brands. We are satisfied that standard 
goods under makers’ brands will win nine times in ten 
and are what the public want. 


TO OVERSELL 
OR UNDERSELL. 


From a Manufacturer in the West: Special brands 
are an unmitigated evil, and: while it is a common prac- 
tice we do not believe a reputable manufacturer should 
submit to it. It is only another outcome of the furious 
competition among the jobbers, as they use special brands 
in either of two ways—to oversell or undersell the mar- 
ket quotation. The average American does not seem to 
be content to do a steady, quiet, healthful business, but 
instead is feverishly anxious to outdo his neighbor and 
is unduly excited over a trifling disturbance. What a 
scrimmage it all is, to be sure. 


VIEWS OF A WELL-KNOWN MANUPFAC- 
TURER, 


What is a jobber’s special brand? In the vernacular 
of the day, it strikes me as being a fad—and, like all 
fads, it will have its day. It seems to some observers 
that its zenith has now been reached, and that it is start- 
ing on its return course. And why, you ask? Simply be- 
cause the dealer is waking up and is studying this and 
many other questions of vital importance to his business 
as he has never done before. Thanks to the influence of 
trade associations, especially retail associations, and the 

trade press, a great educational movement is 
Seeing going on among merchants. They are seeing 
Things things they never saw before, and they are do- 

ing a heap of thinking. The interests of the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the dealer and the consumer 
are intertwined, and we are all interdependent upon each 
other. There is no use in saying it isn’t so. Therefore we 
must all pull together or some one will be hurt more or 
less. 

Now, what are manufacturers here for? To manufac- 
ture goods? Oh! yes; but whose goods? Well, that de- 
pends upon how long he has been on earth, and how much 
he cares for the name and reputation of what he makes. 
If simply a time server, as it were, willing to eke out his 
little profit—if he has any-—and not caring whether the 
dealer and consumer ever know who or where he is, 

then, of course, it makes no difference 
Worth whose name is on his product; but if he 
Pondering has been working for years, beginning at 

the bottom, and has an established repu- 
tation on his brands, or if he is just starting and is ambi- 
tious for the future, then he must surely work faithfully 
and continuously to promote and upbuild that choicest 
of heritages—a good name—and he cannot afford to run 
his factory for the benefit of others. The manufacturer 
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has no bed of roses. It is a long, hard struggle for the 
best of them. 


Now, why does the jobber want his private brands? 
Their own word for it—more profit, Who pays it? The 
dealer, I suppose. Doesn’t the manufacturer give th: 
jobbers a chance for a fair margin on his (the manu 

facturer’s) brands? Yes, if the jobbers wil 
The Matter take and hold it and not cut each other's 
of Profit throats. ‘The jobber is entitled to a fair 

profit. The dealer grants that. The job 
ber is the natural distributer and the manufacturer pré 
fers to sell his goods to him in large quantities, but if 
the jobber is going to throw the manufacturer’s brand 
over, as some are trying to do, what is to become of the 
manufacturer’s work on his own brands? Must he sit 
still and say nothing and see his work of years go by the 
board? Isn’t it rather a sad commentary on any manu 
facturer who has felt compelled at any time to make a 
private brand for any one and leave his own name off? 
Just think of it a moment. 


I hear some jobber say, “ We buy so many thousands 
of pounds or dozens per year of a certain manufacturer 
and never change.” Does he? On how many items? 
Some few, perhaps; but on how many more does he shop 
around for a lower price, and does he give the dealer the 
benefit of the reduction? And when he gets lower pricer 

on goods that are already cheap enough 
What About does he expect the quality to be sud 
Quality? tained? How many manufacturers to- 
day are having more or less controversy 
with their jobbing customers over the question of fur- 
nishing fancy labels, wood cuts, &c., for their private 
brands, without cost to them? More than one, I imagine. 
Is it not a fact, Mr. Jobber, that while you tell us to put 
the cost of these items in the price of the goods, that we 
are not able to get you to pay the price? Have you ever 
thought of it, Mr. Jobber, that perhaps you are driving the 
manufacturer more and more every day to solicit the 
dealer’s trade direct by your desire to push your own 
private brands and eliminate those of the 
Retailers manufacturer? It seems to me that will 
Direct surely be the result, because the live manu- 
facturer will not allow himself to be run out. 
Some jobbers are manufacturers, making Saddlery and 
other lines. What brands do they make? I have never 
heard of their making private brands for their com- 
petitors, 

This is a big question, full of food for thought, and 
the above are my views, and I have reason to think they 
reflect also the impressions of some other manufacturers. 


so 


THE BELKNAP HargpwakE & Mra. Company, Louisville, 
Ky., was recently awarded the first contract thus far 
placed by the Panama Commission at Washington for 
Picks, Shovels and other similar excavating Tools. Bids 
were received by the Commission from a large number of 
manufacturers and jobbers all over the country. The 
Dow Wire Works, also of Louisville, secured a contrac 
amounting to over $5000 for Wire Screen for the Canal 
Commission. Much of the Cast Iron Pipe ordered by the 
Canal Commission is also being made in the Louisville 
plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. Shipment of these commodities can be made 
either by boat to New Orleans or by rail at a water rate, 
goods being transferred at New Orleans to coast steamers 
that touch Central American and Isthmian points. 


John Hulseman, for some years a member of the firm 
of Wattson & Hulseman, dealers in Hardware and Farm 
Machinery at Chamberlain, 8. D., has sold his interest 
to Mr. Wattson, who will hereafter have sole charge of 
the business. 


The firm of Schatz & Aman, Hardware dealers, of 
Marion, 8. D., was recently dissolved by mutual consent. 
The business will in future be conducted by Christ. 
Schatz. 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


(By Telegraph.) 
HE sixth annual convention of the Indiana Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, which opens this 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock, gives promise of being 
the best attended and most profitable which this associa- 
tion has ever held. The meetings are to be held in the 
Denison Hotel, and at this writing the lobbies and parlors 
are already filled with displays of Hardware, Stoves, 
Ranges, Paints, &c., and delegates are arriving on every 
train. 

The association has now on its rolls over 600 mem- 
bers, the past year having added from 150 to 200 new 
members, 

This morning’s session is being devoted to the pay- 
ment of dues and reception of new members. A meeting 
of the Executive Committee is also being held. 

This afternoon the Mayor of Indianapolis will we!- 
come the delegates to the city, after which there will be 
an address by A. F. Sheldon of Chicago, entitled “ Busi- 
ness Management and Scientific Salesmanship.” Fol 
lowing this address Chas. Smith, president of the Chas. 
Smith Company, Chicago, will read a paper entitled 
“Combination Heating.” The meeting will then be 
turned over to the manufacturers, jobbers and traveling 
men, and this part of the session promises to be very in- 
teresting. 

This evening the annual smoker will be given in the 
main dining room of the Denison Hotel. The banquet 
will take place Wednesday evening at the English Hotel. 


Presidential Address. 
BY E. M. BUSH, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


I can with pleasure congratulate our association upon 
its progress during the past year, especially upon its in- 
creased membership—in round numbers 150—making us 
now about 600 strong. Very few have fallen from the 
ranks, which proves that the up-to-date man of to-day 
knows a good thing when he finds it. 

A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THIS YEAR’S INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


is that it brings to us many who have just embarked 
in business or who have moved into new and commodious 
quarters. That is the kind of man who makes a good 
member—the man who is going ahead, reaching out, grow- 
ing. He wants everything at his command which will 
better equip him for his business life. He recognizes his 
need of this association and that it is his privilege as 
well as his duty to join our ranks. Six hundred men of 
push and purpose mean something; 600 Hardwaremen 
alert, up to date, banded together in their push and pur- 
pose means power—power for the advancement of their 
own business interests and the interests of the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

But there are men and men: there are even Hard- 
waremen and Hardwaremen. You would think that 
such a live, interesting business as Hardware would keep 
any man awake, but there are Rip Van Winkles in the 
trade, men who say, “I have run my own business for 
forty years and can continue to run it without the as- 
sistance of associations.” Judging from the appearance 
of their stores and methods they may have been running 
them for 400 years. This kind of dealer is drying up, 
falling by the wayside: a more progressive element is 
pushing him on to his own dust laden shelves. The old 
saw that it takes all kinds of people to make up a world 
is my only consolation when I meditate too long on the 
Hardwaremen out of associations. They are not all 
asleep; some are only indifferent, some are selfish. To 
the indifferent merchant let me say, “Learn what associ- 
ation work has done and is doing; learn at the same time 
what cataloguers are doing to you.” To the selfish man, 
“Do you fear to lose what knowledge you may impart to 
us? You will gain much more. There are 600 of us and 
only one of you.” Every associate member, I heartily 
believe, will join me in saying that his association work, 
in its knowledge gained of ways and methods, of dangers 


to avoid and new paths to tread, of men and of times, 
and especially of Hardware, in its pleasant, profitable 
hours together and the true friendships formed, has 
proved of incalculable value to him. 

Our trade papers are a great factor in our education. 
Rip Van Winkle is too fast asleep; Mr. Indifference 
doesn’t care enough, and Mr. Selfish is a little too stingy 
to pay for, read and digest these papers. So much do I 
believe that our associations and our trade papers are the 
great factors in our development and training to the level 
we must reach to successfully combat the adverse in- 
fluence in our business life; so much do I believe in these 
factors of success, that as your retiring presiding officer 
I would rather leave among you as the impress of my 
efforts in your behalf growth in the direction of these two 
great factors for good than in any other direction. And 
just so far as I have done this in just so far has my 
labor among you made for success. 

It is unnecessary for me to give you a résumé of our 
year’s association work; that comes to you from other 
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sources. But of a few important steps I have a word 
for you. 
THE JOBBER AND THE RETAILER. 

One cause of the formation of this association, as you 
well know, was the aggression, the poaching, by jobbers 
upon the legitimate fields of the retailer, selling in many 
cases directly to the consumer and to dealers in other 
lines goods which belong to the Hardware line. Were this 
small beginning the end, who would complain? But be- 
fore any other than himself is aware of it that outside 
dealer has added one item after another, until he has 
a department of profitable Hardware, which he buys to 
sell a little lower than the legitimate dealer and so ad- 
vertise his other lines. This is delicate ground I tread. 
The defense is made that these firms will handle these 
lines; that if not sold by the nearby jobber there are 
other sources of supply. As Hardwaremen we do not 
want to be picayunish, narrow minded ; we do not register 
a very vigorous objection, but does it encourage a dealer 
to increase his business with the firm whose private 
brands of goods he finds advertised and displayed in the 
windows of department stores and pawnbroker shops? 

Much of this annoying work comes through the efforts 
of travelling men to make good records for themselves, 
increase their commissions, &c. Not enough effort is 
made by heads of firms to learn if these are legitimate 
channels of trade. One of our members recently 
met for the first time the head of a firm of which he is 
a customer, and in course of conversation remarked upon 
his representative soliciting trade from pawnbrokers. 
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This, the gentieman emphatically denied, but, being con- 
vinced of his statement by our member, assured him that 
such sales were contrary to the rules of his house; and 
these rules have since been enforced. So I suggest to 
other dealers in Indiana who may know of like sales to 
pawnbrokers, &c., to report such work to heads of firms, 
from whom they will doutbless receive relief. 

The Hardware retailer is also annoyed and hampered 
by those jobbers who sell staple and seasonable goods to 
grocery stores, building Hardware to planing mills, &e. 
All these things curtail the business of the legitimate 
Hardware retailer, the jobber’s best customer, who has 
a just right to protest and seek to stem the growing evil. 
If such houses must have and will sell such goods let 
them be forced to purchas2 from others than Hardware 
jobbing houses, which insist that the manufacturer main- 
tain a differential in their favor and against the interests 
of the legitimate Hardware dealer, yet leave him to meet 
and combat this outside competition which the jobber 
himself has assisted in building up. 

THE INSURANCE QUESTION. 

The only Executive Committee meeting since our last 
convention was called in July at the Grand Hotel in this 
city to consider the question of insurance, which is a 
matter of such importance that all the officers of the as- 
sociation were summoned, and all were in attendance 
except Mr. Hall, who was ill. As you are aware, it is 
exceedingly difficult to form a mutual fire insurance 
company in Indiana because of the $50,000 premiums. 
These premiums are represented by the notes of the mem- 
bership applying for insurance to the amount of $40,000 
and $10,000 in cash. Those present last year will recall 
the effort made during the convention to secure pledges 
for insurance. This work was vigorously followed up 
after adjournment by our secretary, but, every effort 
failing to bring us in sight of success, your officers decided 
it was useless to push the matter farther at that time. 
Since, in considering the indorsement and recommenda- 
tion to our members of one or more mutual Hardware fire 
insurance companies already in existence, the committee 
could come to no unanimous agreement, and we adjourned 
without action, referring the whole matter of insurance 
to this body now assembled, which must decide as to 
future attempts to organize an insurance company of our 
own. I believe I express the unanimous feeling of your 
officers when I say we question the wisdom of pushing 
the matter farther. 

There are now in successful operation several mutual 
Hardware fire insurance companies which can write all 
the insurance our members will take, and is it not better to 
give our insurance to such companies and add our 
strength to theirs than to incur the expense of keeping 
up an insurance company of our own? Will not our 
Savings upon premiums be greater? Is it not better to 
have a few strong companies than a multiplicity of 
weaker ones? None of these mutual companies will write 
a policy unless the applicant is a member of a State As- 
sociation, and we thus get the same results as though 
we had an insurance company of our own. I am informed 
that our membership is now carrying almost $750,000 
insurance in these various mutual companies. Two or 
three of our members who have had policies with them 
have had fire losses the past year, which have been 
promptly and satisfactorily adjusted—more promptly 
than by old line companies. It is left for you to decide 
this matter. 


CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 


While many other matters in association work have 
required our attention and enlisted our interest, the most 
absorbing topic since last spring has been the catalogue 
house question, this paramount cause for the formation 
of retail Hardware associations, the burning question in 
all discussions. 

You have all undoubtedly read the platform of the 
Wholesale and Retail Hardware Joint Committee, and by 
trade papers and the Hardware Bulletin been informed 
of such parts of its work as it has seemed wise to pub- 
lish. You have read, too, the hearty indorsements which 
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so far its wise actions have received from the Nation: 
Hardware Association. 

I deem this a proper time and place to set aright 
certain erroneous and mischievious ideas which hav 
crept into the minds of some contributors to the trad 
papers, whose letters, following Mr. Norvell’s in 7h 
Iron Age, I read carefully. Remember, all I say on thi 
subject comes from me as a retail merchant, a memly 
of your association, not as a member of this joint con 
mittee, and for my words I am individually responsib| 
The idea which I consider especially pernicious is that o1 
a boycott in connection with this matter. No greater mis 
take could be made, for at no meeting that I have ever 
attended has such an idea ever been discussed. Not foi 
one moment would it be tolerated by a body of intelligent 
Hardwaremen. Those who have dressed up this bogir 
for public inspection must have made him out of thei: 
own fears and the knowledge that their goods had not 
so ready a sale among retailers as in former days. This 
bogie of these fevered brains teaches its own lesson. Boy 
cott there has not been, is not, and never will be, but 
jobber as well as retailer knows that just as soon as an 
article or brand of goods becomes, by reason of the price 
at which he must sell it, unprofitable to the seller, that 
man is a fool who does not drop it as soon as possible and 
push its fellow in which he finds a living profit. We are 
in business for the money there is in it ;-will we make it 
selling goods in which there is no profit? 

When a manufacturer, utterly indifferent as to the 
price at which his goods are to be marketed, sells to 
catalogue houses, need he be surprised, has he any right 
to cry “boycott,” when jobber and retailer cease to sell 
his goods which both must handle without profit? Profit 
in selling goods is the life blood of both wholesaler and 
retailer and if to keep this blood in his veins the mer- 
chant must needs change food and climate, who shall con- 
demn him? We as merchants resent the imputation of 
boycott and urge that the distinction between it and self- 
preservation be understood and proclaimed. 

Many manufacturers have not yet learned that the 
catalogues of the two great houses of Chicago are in the 
hands of or accessible to 85 per cent of the farming com- 
munities throughout the West and Middle West, to a 
wonderful extent in the East, and to almost as great a 
degree among the city consumers as well. Nor do they 
realize that once introduced into a community these 
catalogues practically establish the prices at which 
articles must be retailed. The retailer is forced to get 
away from handling goods priced in catalogues at killing 
prices. When the manufacturer selling to cataloguers 
finds his sale of goods to jobber and retailer decreasing 
shall he cry boycott? Rather let him learn at what price 
his goods are being sold by the cataloguers. Let him put 
himself in the retailer’s place and study the situation. 
Away with the idea of boycott! It is an insult to our 
intelligence. 

JOBBERS’ PRIVATE BRANDS 


have recently been receiving considerable attention 
through the trade press and convention discussions. It is 
“frenzied merchandising” for manufacturers to sell their 
established brands to cataloguers, who use them as lead- 
ers to exploit goods with which the public is not so 
familiar. The jobber in his turn is compelled to have 
private brands, and the retailer, glad to find goods not 
cut to death by the mail order houses, accepts their sale, 
advertises and pushes them, and there are many mer- 
chants who will testify that this brings good results and 
perfect satisfaction to customers. Of course no mer- 
chant could afford to sell any old private brand simply 
to be enabled to make a large profit. The goods must 
have merit before he can afford to touch them. More and 
more is he being forced into the use of private brands, 
and I hope to hear this subject thoroughly discussed by 
the membership. 

If you have studied these catalogues for several years 
you will see that their lines of private brands are rapidly 
increasing, and it seems to me the most “frenzied” of 
“frenzied merchandising” for manufacturers to destroy 
the sale of their established brands with the jobber and 
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retailer by lending their brands to the upbuilding of the 
mail order house, which all the time is increasing its 
yn “private brands.” 

Many manufacturers seem now to fear that should 
they refuse to sell these houses they will immediately 
start factories of their own. Not yet; not if they be 
now checked, for only a few lines do they sell to-day in 
such volume as to justify factories of their own or taking 
the entire output of other factories, but help them to 
multiply their numbers and these fears may well be 
realized. When the merger or syndicate of mail order 
houses comes into existence, as we now have the syndi- 
cate 10-cent stores, then look out. The only sane thing 
for the manufacturer is to impede rather than help the 
mail order house. As has been truly said by others, the 
two systems of business cannot long exist side by side; 
ne or the other must succumb. 

HARDWARE TRADE FELLOWSHIP. 

The retailers of this country are to be congratulated 
upon the fact that these three associations—the manu- 
facturers’, the jobbers’ and the retailers—have 
brought into closer and more friendly relationship. 
Greater progress has been made in this during the past 
year than ever before. The retai! members of the Whole- 
sale and Retail Hardware Joint Committee were the 
guests of the National Hardware Association at Atlantic 
City last November, and with the jobbers were invited 
by the manufacturers into an open meeting for the dis- 
cussion of subjects in which these three factors are in 
terested. The Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Hardware Association have received from 
us invitations, which they have accepted, to send repre- 
sentatives to our national meeting in Minneapolis next 
month. This fellowship and affiliation cannot but be 
beneficial to all. 


been 


On Which Item Does the Success of a Retail Hard- 
ware Business Hinge? Is It Quantity Buying, Dis- 
counting Bills, Advertising, or What ? 

BY A. N, SHIDLER, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

In its broadest sense success, whether it be mercantile 
or professional, depends on an intelligent and decisive 
disposition of a subject when presented. If I ask my at- 
torney, “Is it lawful in Indiana to file a lien on property 
63 days after the work on the house is practically com- 
pleted?” and he says “ No, it is not.’ I am satisfied: if he 
says “I am not quite sure, but will telephone you at 
- p.m.,” I am satisfied; if he says “ Why, yes, I think 
probably it would stick,’ I am not satisfied and have no 
confidence in him. He has made no decision and given 
me no information, not even an opinion. When I show 
Mr. Black a Cast Iron Hammer for 25 cents he says, 
“This is guaranteed?” I say, “No, sir, it is cast iron 
and you may break it in driving a 30d Nail.” If Black 
takes the Hammer he will never return it if it breaks. 
If I had said in reply to the same question, “ Well, I 
think you will find it all right,” three out of six would 
return the Hammer if broken. There is no better time 
to settle this return problem than at the time of the sale, 
and it is so easy to prevent annoyance by being decisive. 

Business success depends on the following items. All 
are of importance, and, in my estimation, in the order in 
which they are named: Attentiveness to business; buying, 
which is divided into adherence to certain lines ; selection, 
quantity, quality, price and keeping up stock; marking 
of goods; credits and collections; display, including win- 
dows; advertising, and cash discounts. 


ATTENTIVENESS TO BUSINESS. 


This I consider of most vital importance. No battles 
have ever been won without a leader. If you say to your 
help and the public by your actions that you are at the 
store at 7 a.m., be there and stay there unless business 
calls you away (and too many men are inclined to think 
business calls them away when it does not), then by all 
means leave instructions where to be found and when 
you will return, then your patron knows when to call and 
do business and the traveling man, who is your best 
friend, can depend on seeing you when he calls. You 
cannot drive fast horses and automobiles and conduct a 
Hardware business. 
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BUYING, 
whether for a large or small business, deserves more 
attention than is generally contributed to it. <A line of 
goods should be carefully selected, giving close attention 
to the size, different qualities and comparative prices of 
a similar line, and when the line has been determined on, 
then buy just as much of this particular manufacturer’s 
make as is consistent. By this I mean, buy your $4 and 
$15 mower from the same manufacturer, and when you 
run out of a size don’t buy the same size of some other 
make because some one offers it for sale, but send in a 
mail order and establish a business on this line. You 
know then what you are selling, your clerk knows what 
he is selling. 

Apply this to your entire purchases and use your best 
judgment in selecting quality as well as quantity. With 
the present opportunities to buy goods and facilities for 
transportation, I would say most emphatically, buy in 
small quantities and often. The goods are always bright 
and fresh and with the same investment you are able to 
show a much larger variety. 

As to quality, I cannot express my views better than 
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in the words of EF. C. Simmons, “ Recollection of quality 
remains long after the price is forgotten.” The old 
adage, “Goods well bought are half sold,” is true, and 
while it means much more than the mere price paid, the 
price should be given close attention and the way to se- 
cure the best price is to follow the foregoing suggestion 
and confine your purchases of a line to one manufac- 
turer or jobber, and if his books show at the end of the 
year that your purchases have reached a certain amount, 
you are entitled to a rebate or better price for the en- 
suing year. 
WE KEEP UP STOCK 

in a general way—namely, by using the want book and 
by keeping everlastingly at the help to record what they 
know is short. To keep closer tab on the fellow who 
forgets to use the want book, his number is placed before 
ach item which he records, and if No. 6 never discovers 
any goods short, the want book indicates it. In addition, 
if we buy Tinware, Wire Goods, Granite Ware, Cutlery, 
&e., we begin with page 1 in the catalogue, and, when 
through, we have noted every item the manufacturer 
makes, as well as having noted the amount of every 
item on the shelf, and attention has thus been given to 
every item we carry as well as every one we should add. 
Do not always wait for the salesman. It requires but a 
few moments to list the stock of Nails, Shoes, Wire 
Cloth, or Wheelbarrows, a few moments more to make 
up the order and the goods coming. You cannot expect 
to increase sales and meet competition at home and from 
catalogue houses if you do not have the stock. It is not 
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MARKING GOODS. 


A great deal of care should be taken in marking goods. 
Always keep in mind to mark them at what they will 
bring regardless of the percentage of profit. No more 
serious mistake can be made than to decide that this 
line must carry this percentage of profit and that line 
another. Goods should be marked just as soon as opened, 
and then place the cost and selling price on every item, 
even to every Pocket Knife and the blade of each Carver 
or Butcher Knife. Then you know that the new man is 
not selling a 50-cent Pocket Knife for 25 cents because 
it might be lying on a 25-cent box. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


of any business deserve the most careful attention. You 
must learn to say “ No” when there is a question about 
the customer’s ability or desire to pay. Better have him 
angry before he gets the goods, for he surely will be 
afterward. It is so easy for men to get cross when they 
are not inclined to pay. 

On the first day of every month our bookkeeper lays 
a statement of every ledger account on my desk. These 
are assorted; part are mailed, some are handed to the 
collector, who is one of the clerks, who presents it in 
person; to some are written a request and others a de- 
mand; others are telephoned, and we always follow up 
the promises. In making an account we invariably ar- 
range for time when it is to be paid, take the party’s 
exact name and address, and if he does not meet it as 
agreed we remind him of it through the mails. With 
this method, which has been followed two years, bad 
accounts have been decreased very materially. 

THE PROPER DISPLAY OF GOODS 
is the best advertising I can suggest. Goods must be ar- 
ranged in classes and sizes, each class graded, and the 
smallest always nearest the entrance, with the larger in 
the rear; then all may be seen at a glance by the person 
entering. 

We are at a loss to know why the department store 
and nickel and dime store have taken so much of our 
business. It is not because of the price or the stock, but 
because they place nearly every article on a table. Then 
it is kept well dusted and systematically arranged, with 
the price attached in plain figures, and the table becomes 
the silent salesman; the clerk merely takes the order. 
The average Hardwareman puts his on the shelf and 
when called for reluctantly digs it out. 

An advertising value can hardly be placed on the 
window display. It is, if you please, a constant ex- 
pounder of the firm, its management, stock and general 
character. A window filled with Vises, Horse Pokes, a 
few Granite Kettles, a board of Pocket Knives and a 
Double Barreled Shotgun would attract the attention of 
neither the mechanic, farmer, small boy, housewife nor 
the sportsman. The window should be changed and 
washed once a week. A certain day should be set apart 
for it, and let the help understand to do nothing outside 
the necessities until this is done. Begin it early in the 
morning and do not keep the window torn up in the 
afternoon. 

CASH DISCOUNTS. 

No business man can afford not to take advantage 
of the cash discounts. While the amount of discount will 
very nearly deliver the goods and is at the rate of 12 
per cent. on general Hardware when money is worth 6 
per cent., this is not all. You establish a credit which 
nothing else can give. The unpaid bill file is not filled 
up and you know just what you owe at all times and thus 
lighten the burden of your business. But you say you 
have no money to do this. Then borrow $1000 for 60 
days and give careful attention to collecting and buying, 
making quantities just as small as possible. The quan- 
tities of your purchases must be regulated by your ability 
to pay. 

> oe —_——_ 

P. T. Fissel, who for 17 years has been engaged in the 
Hardware business at Emery, S. D., has transferred the 
business to Hanlon & Diener. 
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always the price that sells the goods or establishes the 
reputation, but if you have taught the public to say “ You 
will find it at Smith’s,” your business is on Easy street. 
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OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


MRANK A. BARE, secretary, Mansfield, writes as fol- 
lows relative to the convention of the Ohio Hard- 
are Association next week: 

Elaborate preparations are being made by the Dayton people 
r the entertainment of the Hardwaremen of Ohio. A magnifi- 
nt souvenir of the occasion is being prepared by the Dayton 
ardwaremen. This souvenir is a work of art and reflects 
edit on the gentlemen who have prepared it. Every Hardware 
ian will be entitled to one of these elegant souvenirs. 

\ novel feature of the coming convention will be the Bureau 

Information, an entirely new and unique affair, originated by 
he Dayton Hardwaremen. Every visiting member will register 

this bureau and at the same time receive the souvenir of the 
ccasion. The many instructive and businesslike features of 
is bureau will add greatly to the comfort of the members as 
ell as to the advancement of the convention. 

Tuesday evening the delegates and their wives will be enter 
ined at the National Theater, where the Rays will give a 
jlendid performance for our benefit. This noted company will 
resent “A Trip Down the Pike,’ and as the theater will be 

siven over entirely to the visitors, this feature will prove an 
nusually attractive one. 

The trip through the National Cash Register Company to- 
gether with the banquet in their banquet hall will be the valu- 
able and enjoyable feature of the coming convention. 

The programme is a strong one, the social features complete. 
raking all in all the Dayton convention will, from present indi- 
ations, be a record breaker. Ohio Hardwaremen are very much 
n earnest in the association work, and are giving enthusiastic 
support. It is hoped that the large majority of Hardwaremen 
f the State will be in attendance at this convention. 


a 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &e., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, <€c., 
have been received from the following houses and are re- 
ferred to the manufacturers: 


From E. C. Fie, George, Iowa, who has lately pur- 
chased the Hardware business of H. W. Reints. 

From FE. E. Brown, Lizton, Ind., who has bought out 
the Hardware business formerly conducted by Deatley 
& Spangler. 

From R. HAMMER HARDWARE COMPANY, Hillsboro, 
Wis., which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$5100 to conduct a retail business in Shelf and Heavy 
Ilardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, Buggies, Wac- 
ons, &e, 

FrRoM THE IDEAL HARDWARE & COMMISSION COMPANY, 
Goldsboro, N. C., which has recently been incorporated 
with a paid in capital of $10,500, and with the following 
ofticers: W. H. Huggins, president; Geo. W. Baker, vice- 
president, and J. Wash. Bizzell, secretary and treasurer. 
The company is successor to W. H. Huggins, and will 
continue the wholesale and retail business in Hardware, 
Implements, Stoves, Paints, House Furnishings, &c. 

From SuHort & WItpInc, Malone, N. Y., who have 
succeeded Short, Wilding & Co., I. M. Chase having re- 
tired. The firm is a wholesaler of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Tinware, Sporting Goods, Building Materials, 
&e., and will carry a heavier stock and cover more ter- 
ritory than heretofore. 

From STEPHENS Bros., Woodhull, Ill., who have late- 
ly opened up in business carrying Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Paints, Sporting Goods, «c., 
to McKeever Hardware Company. 


as successors 


From Nevins & FRAMPTON, Easton, Md., dealers in 
Hardware, Implements, Harness, Stoves, Seeds, &c. 
From ABERDEEN HARDWARE Company, Aberdeen, N. D. 


N. Geib, formerly of St. Cloud, Minn., is now proprietor 
of this business, having bought out J. J. McCaughey and 
others. Mr. Geib for a number of years represented Far- 
well, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. of St. Paul on the road. 


From BarRNetr & Lewis, Osceola, Mo., who have suc- 
ceeded Craig & Fulton in the Hardware business. 

From W. R. Cox, Alden, Iowa, dealer in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural 
Paints, Sporting Goods, &c. 


Implements, 
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From J. S. Horrman, Sharon, Pa., who expects to 
open up in business April 1, carrying a full line of Build 
ers’ and Shelf Hardware. Paints, Oils. Imple- 
ments, &e. Mr. Hoffman was formerly with Hoffman & 


McIntyre, who recently dissolved partnership. 


Glass, 


From MyYRL 


S. Matuer, Aurora, Neb.. who has suc 
ceeded his father in the general Hardware business. 
From A. Justice & Co.. Mulhall, O. T., who have re 


cently opened up in the Shelf Hardware, Stove, Imple 
ment and Sporting Goods business. 

We 
Hardware, 


I’ROM 
bought 


GEO. BARTHEL, Deshler, Neb.. who 


out the Vehicle and furniture 
ness formerly carried on by John H. Aufderhide. 


FROM & SADDLERY COMPANY, 
Forney, Texas, successor to the Hardware business of 
Pinson & Davis and the Harness and Saddlery business 
of T. H. Arnold. 

FroM LEES HARDWARE 
which has succeeded <A. ( 


has 
busi 


FARMERS’ HARDWARE 


COMPANY, Eveleth, Minn., 
’. Osborn at the old stand. 





HARDWARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The following conventions of State Retail Hard 
ware Associations will be held during the next few 
weeks: 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Eleventh annual meeting, February 28, March 1 
and 2, Dayton. Headquarters, Algonquin Hotel. 
Membership, President, John F. Baker, 
Dayton; secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 


9o>-, 
One). 


CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Second annual meeting, March 7, 
Headquarters, Hotel Hartford. 
A. Church, Derby; secretary, 
Phelps, Windsor Locks. 


Hartford. 
President, W. 
James De F. 


NEW YORK STATE 


DEALERS: 


ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE 
Third annual meeting, March 7, 8 and 9. Buffalo. 
Headquarters and at Hotel Iroquois. 
Membership, 175. President, John G. Ferres, 


Johnstown ; secretary, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 


meeting 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 


Fourth annual convention, March 8, 9 and 10. 
San Francisco. Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel. 
Membership, 365. President, O. F. Sites, San 
Francisco; secretary, Henry Gracey, 235 Powell 
street, San Francisco, 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION : 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 14, 15 and 16. 


NEW ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Twelfth annual meeting, March 15 and 16. Bos 
ton. Headquarters, Hotel Vendome. President. 
John H. Sayward, Haverhill; secretary, F. 
Alexander Chandler, 36 Federal street, Boston. 

- - >-+>— —— 
The Collins Hardware Company, Lynn, Mass., has 
been incorporated to succeed the wholesale and retail 


Hardware business formerly conducted by the Brockway- 
Smith Corporation, which goes out of the line entirely 
to devote itself to the Door, Sash and Blind 
The new company is controlled and managed by G. J. 
Collins, who has had the entire management of the Hard- 
ware department of the Brockway-Smith Corporation. 


business. 


E. M. Pope, Estelline, S. D., has disposed of his Hard- 
ware store and stock to N. Leonard & Son. 

W. L. Little Hardware Company, Muncie, Ind., has 
disposed of its wholesale and retail business to the Kim 
brough Hardware Company, which will continue at the 
same address. 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
CONCLUDING REPORT. 


N our last issue we presented the first day’s session 
| of the meeting of the Illinois Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association at Peoria. The meeting was without 
doubt the best attended and most successful which this 
association has ever held. The plan of holding the ses- 
sions in a hall away from the hotel was a commendable 
one, as was also the plan of not choosing one hotel for 
headquarters. The delegates, manufacturers and their 
representatives were distributed among several hotels, 
ind as a result there was no overcrowding and no com- 
plaint about extortionate rates. A feature of the con- 
vention was the very large representation of manufac- 
turers. The rotundas of the various hotels were filled 
with displays of various lines of goods, which were usual- 
ly surrounded by interested delegates. 

The appointment of a Membership Committee con- 
sisting of manufacturers and their representatives is 
regarded as a move in the right direction. The members 
ot this committee are well known to nearly every dealer 
n the State and the association will doubtless find its 
membership roll increasing very rapidly as the result of 
the appointment of this committee. 

The entertainment provided by the local dealers was 
greatly enjoyed by all. The banquet given Wednesday 
evening was attended by nearly four hundred, and the 
speakers selected by the committee vied with each other 
in their efforts to make their portion of the programme 
interesting. Taken altogether the meeting was one which 
will be long remembered by those present. 


Mr. Lewis’ Address. 


At the Wednesday morning session W. P. Lewis of New 
Albany, Ind., a former president of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, made a brief address. 
He brought greetings from the Kentucky Association, 
which meeting he had been attending, and referred to 
the flourishing condition in which he had found that or- 
ganization. He complimented the Illinois Association 
on the large number of delegates present and the appar- 
ent interest of the delegates in the welfare of the asso- 
ciation. 

President’s Annual Address. 


President C. H. Williams of Streator read his annual 
address as follows: 

Civilization grows by contacts—a nation, a com- 
munity or an individual shut up within himself becomes 
narrow and fragmentary. We are gathered together from 
all over this great commonwealth of [Illinois to receive 
that inspiration that personal contact with one another 
brings, and as I look over this representative body of 
men, all interested in a common line of trade, I feel that 
we cannot fail to absorb some mental stimulus that will 
lessen the annoyances and increase the pleasantries of 
our next year’s business. 

In arranging the programme for this year’s convention 
it was the plan of the committee to have as much general 
discussion as possible, and there is not a man on the 
programme who is sensitive to criticism, and we will all 
welcome criticism and diversity of ideas on all subjects 
that come up, to the end that we may all leave here less 
like the inhabitants of that hermit nation far away, but 
with the aggressiveness, if not the warlike spirit, of their 
island neighbors. The spirit that can manage a winter 
campaign in an Arctic climate would certainly make a 
success of the Hardware business in Illinois. To the new 
members who are with us for the first time I want to 
say that you are all appointed on the introduction com- 
mittee, and to mix and get acquainted is your first duty. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT. ~ 


We should keep in close touch with the National As- 
sociation, as through it, backed by strong State associa- 
tions, can the most good be accomplished. To this end 


we sent more delegates to the national convention las 
year, a very desirable thing to do, but it costs inone) 
and this brings up the most delicate, and, up to date, th 
weakest, point in both State and national association 
namely, the financial support of the movement. In Stat: 
matters we have always been short of cash for reaso1 
able expenses. Your executive committee have though 
of recommending an increase in the annual dues. W: 
have this year, for the first time, an advertising pro 
gramme. Mr. Nish will tell you about the financial su 
cess of the venture, but it rests with the membership ot 
this association to make or break the future of the ad 
vertising programme. I hope every member will read 
the advertising, and write every advertiser who has any 
thing to handle, and, if possible, send them some busi 
ness. You can, by a little effort, without expense to 
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yourself, make programme advertising profitable to the 
advertisers and insure the association a considerable out 
side revenue annually. 

{t is a pleasure to report progress, and the red lines 
printed crosswise the invoices of all important jobbers 
in this State are the culmination of a long campaign of 
education and action. I do not believe that there is a 
country dealer present who has not made profits more 
than the annual dues and expenses to this convention 
from sales of goods that the money had been mailed 
away and returned because Messrs. Blank could not pick 
up the goods from Mr. Jobber. If any jobber is still 
selling pickups to these establishments I hope it will be 
given publicity on the floor of this convention, and I will 
trust the gentlemen present to do the rest. 


FREIGHT LATES, 


There is no Lusiness matter of public interest attract 
ing as much universal attention at the present time as 
that of freight rates and the discrimination made in favor 
of, and usually forced by, large combinations, often en 
abling them to crush competitors by this item alone 
When we are quoted goods f. o. b. Pittsburgh, plus tarifi 
rate, to destination prepaid and added to bill, and al 
lowed to discount freight and all 2 per cent., it simp) 
means that the shipper gets a rebate. Reform in this 
line is a hard proposition, and to be brought about must 
enlist on its side powerful political and business inter 
ests. Our freight rate committee have done everything 
in their power to have the unjust tariffs in the State o! 
Illinois changed. A member of the committee is her: 
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will tell you what they Lave done, and what they 
been up against. I trust this convention will in 
and have a copy sent to Washington, the stand 
1 by President Roosevelt in the matter of govern 
control of freight rates. 
he retail merchant occupies a perilous position 
een monopolistic greed and the masses of the peo- 
and he should study from all possible standpoints 
great national affairs of momentous importance, and 
1 the Chief Executive dares to shake off party con 
servatism and go into a struggle for justice to all against 
privileged few, the people who come in the closest 
touch with the masses should be the first to back him 
\ all the power that they can command. 

Our executive committee will present a matter to you 
which they believe will bring you back in dollars more 
than this association costs you. 

it is pleasing to note that while the last year was a 
Presidential year business was very little disturbed, and 
all are reporting a fair share of prosperity. The demand 
for better grade of goods continues and this is a great 
factor in keeping trade in legitimate channels. 

The Hardware trade papers have spared neither 
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brains nor expense to foster and help in every way pos- 
sible our State and national associations, and we cannot 
in words express all the appreciation we feel for their 
veal and loyalty. I feel that the time has come when’ they 
should not be expected to publish as full reports of our 
various conventions as formerly; it takes too much space. 
Also, the dealer who stays at home and expects to get 
the full benefit of the conventions from his trade paper 
will feel more disposed to join the association and at- 
tend the convention if he cannot get it in full from their 
reports, 
Freight Committee Report. 


Fred. Giessing, member of the Special Freight Com- 
iuittee, made a verbal report of the work done by that 
committee. In part he said: We have from time to 
time, through the trade journals, been informed of the 
condition of freight rates of this State. If you will stop 
to think, the merchants of this State are paying $20,000,- 
00 more in proportion to the amount of freight handled 
than our neighboring States, You will readily realize 

it this is no small matter. Our State Railroad and 
\\arehouse Commission regulates freight rates, but when 

s committee went before the commission we found 

t the commission was dominated by the appointive 

ver, or, in other words, if the commission did not do 

the Governor wished he could simply replace it with 
ther committee, yet, with all this, the commission 

‘eed something like a year or so ago to make a reduc- 

n of 25 per cent on the general line of schedules cover- 

: our freights. But when the time came to put it in 

‘ration something happened and it never came to pass, 
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and we have been hammering at them hard ever since, 

and with hopes of success. As the matter stands now, we 

feel fully assured, with the assistance of an attorney 

who has been employed to assist us, and the jobbers, that 

something can be done, and that something will be done. 
Plumbing and Hardware. 

L. D. Ray of Belvidere then presented a paper en 
titled “Plumbing in Connection with Hardware,” which 
was printed in full in last week’s Jron Age. The paper 
brought out some interesting discussion, and in response 
to a question Mr. Ray made the statement that he had 
been able to buy goods in the plumbing line from both 
manufacturers and jobbers just the same as a strictly 
plumbing shop. He advised dealers to buy sparingly at 
first and then increase their purchases slowly, as the 
needs of this department required. The paper, together 
with the discussion, was favorably received. 

Hardware Stores: Past, Present and Future. 

Grant W. Porter of Chicago read the following paper 
under the above titie: 

The aggressive business promoters of to-day do not 
wait for demand to come, they make it come. It used to 
be that a man bought his goods; now it were better to say. 
his goods were sold to him. True, we must have a sym 
pathetic public to work on, and conditions must have ad 
vanced far enough to receive our propositions; but, in 
the majority of cases, the burden of consummating the 
transfer of goods is carried by the seller. He does not 
wait for you to determine your needs, he anticipates them 
for you. 

THE SUCCESS OF ANY ENTERPRISE. 
depends upon these prime factors: 

First—It must either fill a long felt. want or fill some 
want which its creation generates. 

Second—It must be presented with force enough to 
convince your prospective purchaser. 

Third—The length and size of your success depends 
upon integrity and constant effort. When you see a man 
or a concern who thinks that his past efforts are suffi- 
cient to warrant future business, and who gradually les- 
sens his push and leans upon his past achievements, it 
doesn’t need a gypsy to tell his future. 

The constant swirl of commercialism soon undermines 
and rots his prop off, and nine times out of ten he never 
again regains his equilibrium. I have in mind firms who 
years ago occupying the top rung of the ladder were so 
thoroughly pleased with their position and themselves 
that their attitude seemed to place them beyond further 
effort; but here we see a young, aggressive fellow at the 
foot who is not satisfied with his position and he im- 
mediately starts in pursuit. Mr. Contentment, on the top 
rung of the old ladder, sees the new extension which 
Father Time is running up, but thinks he is high enough. 
Our young friend below keeps his eye on Father Time, 
and before he is aware of a close second our satisfied com- 
petitor looking up sees Father Time shaking hands with 
his young rival as he clambers to the top. 

Did it ever occur to you that there was such a disease 
as self-satisfaction? After you get on top don’t watch 
your neighbor on the nearest rung to you: watch Father 
Time as he shoves the ladder up. A runner never looks 
behind; his business is ahead. 

A HARDWARE STORE IS AS GOOD A BAROMETER 

of the world’s progress as any other lines of trade which 
go to make up our industrial activities. When we say 
Hardware we cover a larger variety of wares than can 
be absorbed by any other trade emblem. It harbors to- 
day in various localities specialized lines which are large 
enough in other localities to be treated as such, occupy- 
ing a field in themselves capable of absorbing the whole 
attention of some of our shrewdest managers. 

Draw for a moment a focus on a Hardware stock 
when Nails were made by hand, think back and picture 
to yourselves the variety of shelf goods, if they may be 
so called, for few were boxed like to-day, and in your 
imagination you will see a very meagre display. Take 
from our present stocks those lines which have been in- 
vented and adopted during, if you please, the last fifty 
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years. Substitute for our modern articles of trade those 
which were sold before the fifties. Employ the same 
methods which were then employed. Eliminate all mod 
ern tools and appliances from your workshop and you 
have indeed an “old curiosity shop.” 

My experience as compared with that of most of you 
is small indeed. But as I look back and compare condi- 
tions, I can see in many instances line after line which 
has gradually been lost to the Hardwareman and ab 
sorbed by some special trade, unless the Hardwareman, 
following the evolution, sees fit to adopt the change. 

There are certain lines in our trade which, no matter 
where the locality, are considered necessary stock. All 
stores with the word “ Hardware” over their doors carry 
them. Then, again, there are lines which, owing to the 
judgment of the concern and the needs of the locality, 
are added to their staples, until such a numerous variety 
of stocks can be found as to bewilder even some of the 
oldest and most experienced of Hardwaremen. 

When a man sells much of one line and little of another 
he is going to confine himself to that which his judgment 
tells him brings in the dollar, and eliminate that which 
grows shopworn, before he cuts off the profit to induce 
his customers to relieve him of it. 

Much could be said in this regard, but very little of 
it would be new to the majority of us. In summing up 
the whole situation no one here, I believe, will deny the 
fact that the most successful among us are those who are 
abreast of the times. As I have said before, I do not be- 
lieve that there is any line of business which calls for 
better or more level headed men to make it a success. 
It is one of the best educators of the trades, and if a 
man is capable of carrying on a successful Hardware 
store, his business capacity and universal knowledge are 
far ahead of the majority of trade managers. Our future 
rests where it ought, largely upon our own shoulders as 
individuals and what we get out of our organizations. 
We have not been the first to organize, but the rapidity 
of our growth as an organization, both local and State, 
shows us the value of mutual helpfulness and good fel- 
lowship. Some will insist upon standing in their own 
light until a sudden burst of illumination shows them 
their advantage; and I do not hesitate to predict that 
our organization and others are fast approaching that 
brilliancy when all, subject to any impressions, will 
record themselves and become a part of our unity. 

IN LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE, 

and judging from our past advancement, I predict that 
our posterity and theirs will see conditions which are 
as foreign to us to-day as ours would have been to our 
forefathers. I am not prophet enough to tell what these 
changes and growth will be, but come they will. I can 
see a great need for systematized education, especially 
for those upon whom we depend for assistance. The suc- 
cess of our business rests more than we know in the 
hands of our help; and the impression which they make 
upon the trade makes for or against our success. 

We have a number of highly instructive journals which 
are read too little, but even their pages do not educate 
along the lines I have in mind. For instance, a local 
association could be made more of a school, not only for 
the Hardwareman but for his clerks. Certain courses 
of study could be employed where more could be learned 
in one week than in six months by absorption in con- 
nection with store duties. Why not familiarize ourselves 
with modern needs in salesmanship and systematized 
accounts as well as talking over prices of goods? Our 
clerks could enter into competition with each other to 
demonstrate their ability as salesmen. Following this 
suggestion, make actual approaches to supposed custom- 
ers and endeavor to make selling impressions. Place the 
clerk in a position to make more money for the concern 
and incidentally for himself. Show him what he can 
do, and make him acquainted with the size of other 
clerks, then he will have a standard to work to. 

Again, we must endeavor to fight against the tendency 
of direct-to-consumer business, Help those jobbers and 
manufacturers who are true to our interests. Do not 
assume a lazy attitude where your interests and theirs 
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are concerned, and through lack of push and educa: 5) 
do not compel a manufacturer to be his own retailer, "| js 
tendency is increasing because of the gulf which is 
result of large consumers on the one hand anda 
acknowledged inability of the Hardware merchant 
handle the business on the other. A line of goods « 
lost is rarely ever regained. When a concern comme). s 
to dispense its own product, sometimes from choice \1\ 
sometimes from necessity, they seldom, if ever, cate: | 
our interests again, 

Our existence and growth depend, as I have said |y 
fore, upon our ability, and our ability is the result o: e 
ucation and experience. We need the manufacturer 
the jobber and they need us. Be fair. 


IN THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION 


we must conform to its demands, striving to adjust ow 
selves to some changes, and also prevent as much as pos 
sible changes which divert the stream of trade to other 
channels than ours. One of these channels has grown 
to such an extent as to demand our utmost vigilance, and 
cannot be passed without a remark. Our friends tly 
“atalogue houses and department stores are not only 4 
menace to local dealers and their trade but to the con 
munity which they drain. They differ from any of ow 
great drainage systems in that out of the vast wealth 
which they annually absorb from our various localities 
they return not a farthing. Your local dealer bears thy 
burden of accounts while they pick up the loose change 
If we expect to check their growth in the future we mus! 
do so more as ah organization than as individuals. \e: 
must show the public the proposition as it appears to is 
and as it really is. Place ourselves in a position to cv) 
with them, increase our facilities, prevent if possible 
just legislation, and show our community the necessity 0! 
home patronage and home institutions. 

To do this we must be a power; power rests in unit 
unity is the result of concerted action, and concerted 
action is inspired by mutual grievances. Have we an) 


Mutual Insurance. 


At the afternoon session W. P. Lewis of the Nationa 
Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company ad 
dressed the meeting on the subject of mutual fire insur 
ance. Mr. Lewis, after touching on the formatio! 
growth and success of the national company, referred 
to the other Hardware mutual insurance companies 
the field and said that they were well managed and con 
structed on good safe lines. Personally he had neve! 
been in favor of the organization of a State compan) 
because a State company sought chiefly the patronag 
of that one State; that in the nature of the case they 
could only grow to the extent that the patronage of that 
State would permit them to grow. Mr. Lewis hoped th: 
time would come when all mutual insurance companies 
might be consolidated in a great national company. He 
favored the plan of a very large company which would 
be able to take as large a risk as the dealer desired and 
not be confined to the present limit of $3000. He said 
a large company might adopt a series plan, each series 
having one and a half millions of insurance, and where 2 
risk was taken in one series to a certain amount anotlier 
risk could be taken in the néxt series for a_ sim 
amount, thereby giving the company all the insuranc 

H. G. Cormick of Centralia made a motion that 
convention indorse the National Insurance Comp: 
which motion was unanimously adopted. 


Address of F. E. Muzzy, 

F. E. Muzzy of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Comp 
of Chicopee Falis, Mass., by special invitation then 
dressed the meeting. 

Mr. Muzzy said that every Hardware dealer in 
United States should join his State association. He 
not believe it possible to drive the catalogue houses 
of business, but he thought the manufacturers coul 
induced not to make the catalogue houses their dum) ‘ 
ground and to control catalogue house prices on \ 
known goods. He said the catalogue houses resorte 
so many devices to secure prominent lines of goods t 
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s almost impossible to trace their source of supply 

-yut them off. 

ferring to the retailer handling mixed lines of 
he said the retailer should not make unreasonable 
( nds of the jobber or manufacturer, such as selling 
0 than regular Hardware dealers, when the Hard- 
W dealer, both jobber and retailer, carried more of a 
mi ed line of goods than any one else. 

ir. Muzzy recommended the auction sale of dead 
stock in some vacant room—stock collected from all mer- 
chants—as a means of clearing out unsalable goods and 
reducing Surplus stock without interfering with regular 
trad All the merchants of the town could combine and 
have these auction sales at intervals during the season, to 
their mutual benefit. He also most forcibly denounced 
the proposed parcels post bill, and urged the using of 
every honorable means to prevent its becoming a law. 


Our Association: Its Objects, Results and Future. 


At the close of Mr. Muzzy’s remarks, which were 
warmly received by the delegates, the following paper 
was read by H. G. Cormick of Centralia: 

On August 16, 1899, the Illinois Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association was organized in Chicago. At this 
first meeting a paper was read by the lamented Ehler 
Goettsche—than whom there never lived a more gener- 
ous, light-hearted, cheerful soul—in which among other 
objects the following were mentioned: 

“Doing away with jealousy ; 
Shorter business hours; 

Social gatherings ; 

Protection against deadbeats: 
Co-operative buying; 

Formation of local associations.’ 

To those who have been in touch with our history it 
is apparent that many of these items are now established 
facts. Can any one cite to me a community where more 
than one of our members reside that jealousy controls 
their business operations? 

Many are the cities in which shorter business hours 
prevail, Social gatherings where there are local associa- 
itions have become numerous, being of incalculable bene- 
fit to each individual. 

Such has been the interest in eliminating the dead- 
beat that there is scarcely a place of any size but re- 
strictions have been so thrown around his operations that 
in the near future he will cease to be a menace to busi- 
ness health, 


Great strides have been taken in co-operative buying, 
and it is practiced to quite an extent in most of the cities 
of our State. Also in a few instances it has spread to the 
country where dealers are suitably located. Carefully 
and conservatively followed, the results are “easy money” 
with a little effort on the part of the executives. 

Local associations have sprung up wherever there were 
sufficient members to justify them, and in many places 
where our membership is small they have been mainly 
responsible for the existence of retail merchants’ or busi- 
hess men’s associations, which have been of great value 
to their several communities. 


AS TO RESULTS. 


It is with pride that we are able to point to the “lime- 
light” position Illinois took in the organization of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, under the 
eadership of our esteemed first president, Z. T. Miller, 
‘ud those who supported him. If this was all that had 
heen accomplished, it were enough to give us the right to 

e, to assist in maintaining this, our great lever in gain- 
le results. 

The history of the early days of the National Associa- 

n should cause every Illinois member to be puffed up 

\ th pride, as her representatives therein were a potent 
‘luence, wielded always for the future good of all. 

While we have been a factor in defeating the Parcels 

st Bill in the past, and have an eye on it for the future, 

‘ile we have prevented railroad agents from becoming 

resentatives of the catalogue houses, zet, to me, great- 

| of all results is the fact that by our existence we are 
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able and ready to oppose anything against our welfare 
and aid anything for our good. 

Candidly, can any of you who have been with us 
through a few years desire the failure of this effort? 
The attitude of the retailer toward the jobber, and in 
turn of the jobber toward the manufacturer, is such as 
had never existed. For this improved condition this 
movement is alone responsible, and I believe that the 
success in inducing the withdrawal of certain lines from 
catalogue houses is but one of the results destined to be 
gained. 

Slowly and carefully we Lave built up a character, 
which, I believe, is in accord with these lines: ‘“ Charac- 
ter is not builded in a day. It takes a lifetime, and the 
bricks used in its construction are the little everyday 
acts of carefulness, honesty, loyalty and faithfulness.” 

BETTER RETURNS. 

If the foregoing premises are well taken, it behooves 
us to look into the future, and, if possible, gain knowledge 
whereby we may get better returns for our efforts. 

First in importance is our increase in members. Past 
experience has demonstrated that of all means personal 
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solicitation gets the best results; but this costs money. 
Will the convention provide the funds? Our officers are 
competent and will see that the work is done. 

Now that the means for escaping high fire insurance 
‘ates, through the National Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, has been provided, will we avail 
ourselves of it in sufficient numbers to encourage the 
gentlemen who have organized it, and by sacrifice of their 
time and money put it in such splendid working condi- 
tion? 

In order that our association be relatively more suc- 
cessful, let me impress upon every member the necessity 
of becoming an active member of a retail] merchants’ 
organization in his community, through which you can 
reach encroachments upon your rights as business men, 
foster local improvements and keep in close touch with 
abuses in local government. 

Much has been said and written about the baneful 
influence of catalogue house and department store com- 
petition, and no specific has yet been offered for it, yet, 
if our members will not live in their storerooms from 
morning until night, frittering away their time over the 
details of their business that can be left to employees, 
but will get out, mingle with their trade, entering into 
their life as much as possible, much can be done to help 
present conditions. 

Let me plead with you as incidental to the future 
welfare of our association that each of you take a high 
position as to civic local pride and citizenship, that the 
rumors of fraud and graft in the conduct of our govern- 
ment may cease and be without a foundation of fact. 
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Petition. 

Fred. Giessing of East St. Louis then introduced a 
petition addressed to Ilon. Chas. S. Deneen, Governor of 
Illinois, and the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com 
inissioners, which he requested the members to sign. 
Following is the petition: 


Whereas, ‘The schedule of maximum rates of charges for the 
transportation of freight now in effect in Illinois has been in 
force with practically no change or reduction for about 24 
years, during which period the cost of handling freight (as 
evidenced by all official statistics, including the annual reports 
of railroad presidents and other officials) has been reduced to 
a present cost of one-fifth of the cost when the schedule was 
put into effect; and 

Whereas, Comparison of the published tariffs (and other 
authentic and undisputed evidence now in possession of your 
honorable body) of the railroads operating in Illinois with the 
published tariffs of the same and other railroads operating in 
the States of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Iowa show much 
lower rates given to shippers in those States for like service: 
and 

Whereas, This discrimination is unjust and oppressive, ex- 
cessively increasing the cost of all merchandise, including the 
necessities of life, retarding the manufacturers and the develop- 
ment of those portions of the State where maximum rates are 
in force; 

Therefore, We, the undersigned, do most earnestly petition 
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your honorable commission to revise and reduce the schedule 
of maximum freight rates now in force to a basis of a parity 
with the rates charged by railroads in Indiana and other sur- 
rounding States and more really in conformity to the cost of 
handling freight at the present time. 


Secretary’s Report. 

On Thursday morning the report of Secretary Nish 
was presented. Mr. Nish said that an important part 
of the association work at the present time was to secure 
new members, and the applications and replies from 
the dealers of the State indicated that there was an 
awakening and that it needed only enthusiastic endeavor 
and push on the part of every individual member to 
reach the goal. He then quoted the membership of sev- 
eral of the other Hardware associations, which proved 
that Illinois stood sixth in the list in point of numbers. 
He deprecated the fact that the association representing 
the great State of Illinois should be so far down in the 
list and urged every member to do his share toward in- 
creasing the membership during the coming year. He 
commended the work done during the year in the matter 
of securing new members by R. R. Elliot, the Illinois 
representative of the Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, 
Mich., and strongly urged other traveling men to enlist 
in the work. He reported 98 new members received 
during the year, bringing the present membership close 
to 400, 

Speaking of the. convention programme, he said the 
Executive Committee had decided in the last days of No- 
vember to have this issued and that he immediately can- 
vassed the State for advertising. His requests for adver- 
tising were confined to houses having a representative 
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place of business in Illinois. He said it was a very sh« 
time to do the work and do it successfully, and tl 
the general sentiment seemed to be that the work be co 
tinued the coming year in order to make a greater s\ 
cess, 

Treasurer’s Report. 


Treasurer George Engelhardt of Chicago reported 
small balance on hand at the opening of the conventi 
with a good showing of receipts at the meeting. 


Work and Be Square. 


T. J. Matthews of Mt. Vernon read a paper entitled 
* Work and Be Square,” which was printed in our last 
issue. 
Next Meeting at Chicago. 


The Committee on Location then reported to the con 
vention its inability to agree on a place for the next 
meeting, and after some discussion the city of Chicago 
was unanimously chosen. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The Auditing Committee reported favorably on tli 
examination of the accounts of the treasurer. E. F 
Baldwin of the Peoria Star Company was invited to ad 
dress the convention. He said the secret of success was 
greater and wider than the mere acquisition of mone) 
Of course the great problem was to sell goods at a profil 
but, having done that, then comes the larger and higher 
duty of your relation to society and yourself. He said 
the constant desire to pursue riches brought its own pun- 
ishment. The business man should be satisfied to make 
a reasonable profit and then give some time to loftier 
ideals. 

New Officers. 

The following officers for the ensuing year wer 
chosen : ; 

PRESIDENT, Frank B. McKenney, Rockford, Il, 

VICE-PRESIDENT, F. Giessing, East St. Louis. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTER (to fill two vacancies): Wm. T. Gor 
ley, Chicago; L. D. Ray, Belvidere. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: C. Hauss, East St. Louis; J. | 
Smith, Chicago; Chas. H. Williams, Streator; Geo. Harms 
Peoria; Geo. B. Churchill, Galesburg. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: G. R, Lott, Chicago; T. J. Wil 
liams, Mt. Vernon; H. Kross, Peoria; Chas. Robinson 
Springfield; C. E. Mauer, East St. Louis. 

DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION: Chas. H. Williams 
Streator; L. D. Nish, Elgin; Frank B. McKenney, Rock 
ford. 

MEMBERSHIP AND PROMOTION COMMITTEE: W. H. Bennett, Ch 
cago, Lawson Mfg. Company, Chicago; R. R. Elliott, Spring 
field, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich.; Jno. | 
Page, Peoria, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Charles Smith, Chicago, Charles Smith Company, Chicago 
E. C. Loomis, Chicago, Rothchild, Meyers & Co., New York 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions submitted the follow 
ing: 

Whereas, We believe in the existence of the illegal pra: 
tice of giving rebates by the railroad corporations to certain 
large shippers; and 

Whereas, Such discriminations place unjust burdens on t! 
small shipper; and . 

Whereas, We believe in extending the power of the Int: 
State Commerce Commission to enable it to remedy th 
injustice; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the action of President Roos 
velt in his endeavor to right this injustice; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to t 
President and the members of Congress from Illinois. 

Whereas, The freight rates existing in the State of Illin« 
are excessive in comparison to those of our adjoining State 
and 

Whereas, The present rates were established at a time wh: 
the cost of operation was much greater than at the presen 
and 

Whereas, All past efforts and petitions for a remedy 
these conditions have been of no avail; and 

Whereas, We believe in the disposition of our Governor | 
establish exact and equal justice; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we petition our Governor and Railroad a! 
Warehouse Commission to take such action as will elimina 
this injustice. 

Bills have been prepared by the Retail Merchants’ Associ 
tion of Illinois to be submitted to the present session of 0 
Legislature for enactment, to wit: 

1. A bill providing for the regulation and licensing of tra 
ing stamp companies and dealers who give trading stamps. 

2. A bill whereby 10 per cent. of the earnings of wage ea! 
ers may be subject to garnishment. 
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3. A municipal garnishment bill, whereby the wages of 
‘ers and employees of counties, cities, towns, villages, schoo! 
ricts, and departments of either thereof, may be subject 
garnishment ; and 

Whereas, We as Hardware dealers are vitally interested in 
passage of the above named measures; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
convention assembled do heartily approve of the aforesaid 
s and will lend our moral and financial support toward the 
ssage of the same 

Other resolutions adopted thanked the officers, the 
ade and local press, the Peoria Association and travel 


g salesmen. 


Banquet. 

On Wednesday evening at Turner Hall nearly 400 
ersons sat down to a banquet as guests of the Peorin 
dealers. The menu was a splendid one, the decorations 
were tasteful, and the music was enjoyable. It was near- 
1y miduight when the party rose from the table, all voting 
it a very enjoyable occasion. The speakers included 
Chas. H. Williams, W. P. Lewis, C. L. Burch, H. G. 
Cormick, W. H. Bennett, H. H. Roberts, R. R. Elliott, 
\. P. Reiter and F. K. Gray. <A. F. Victor of the Whit 
Lily Washer Company, Davenport, Iowa, entertained the 
party with an exhibition of legerdemain. 


Visitors. 

Among the representatives of manufacturers and job- 

bers present were the following: 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., 
Ward Burton. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, lowa, Sam S. White, 
A F. Victor. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., L. L. Redick. 

MICHIGAN Stovr Company, Chicago, Henry A. Pope, J. Stratton 
‘laylor. 

CoLE Mra, COMPANY, Chicago, C. A. Woolley and O. C. Harrison 

L.. J. MUBLLER FURNACE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., G. C. Muel 
ler, J. B. Wilson, Andrew P. Dease. 

ne Suersy Spring HInGp Company, Shelby, Ohio, R. E. Mur 
ray. 

lr. C. Prouty Company, LiImiItTeD, Albion Mich., R. E. Murray. 

RATHRONE, Sarp & Co., Aurora, Ill., M. Kauffman, Ben F. Mor 
tensen. 

CULTER & ProctoR STovE COMPANY, Peoria, Ill., R. A. Culter, 
H. G. Culter, A. V. Culter, J. C. Fox, M. N. Hagaman, S 
M. Schaefie, C. H. Colles. 

RATHBONE, SarD & Co., Aurora, Ill., M. Kaufman, Ben F. Mor 

THE DuNLAP Mre. CoMPANY, Dunlap, Iowa, Guy H. Wood. 





(Has. Smirn Company, Chicago, Chas. Smith. 

May & Fippesper, Akron, Ohio, 8S. E. Ellis. 

YALE & TOWNE Mra. Company, New York, A. B. Howell 

DIAMOND SPIRAL CoMPANY, Chicago, J. M. Rauhoff. 

PITTSRURGH STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh. Pa., E. C. Burdick 

1loME PRIDE RANGE COMPANY, Marion, Ind., R. C. Houston, John 
Merkel, F. D. White, Theo, J. Schultz. 

ACME WHITE Leap & CoLoR WorxkSs, Detroit, Mich., 8S. L. Me 
Combe, Thos. F. Otley. 

Simonrs MFG. Company, Chicago, Will J. Feddery, Joseph C 
Miller. 

(QUALITY STOVE & RANGE COMPANY, Belleville, Ill., Geo. M. Jack- 
son, R. H. Winkelman. 

MALLEABLE [RON RANGE COMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis., Cari 
Philips. 
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WADSWORTH-HOWLAND Co iNYy, Chicago, Geo. H. Bullock 

HIBBARD, SPENCER, BartLerr & Co., Chicago, A. P. Reiter, J 
L. Hill, G. S. Winders 

Voss Bros. Mra. Company, Davenport, lowa, W. H. Voss, Henry 
White. 

GEM City STovE MFu. Comrany, Quincey, lll., John Merkel, Theo 
J. Schultz. 

LYONS SPECIALTY COMPANY, Lyons, lowa, Wm. Petersen 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE Company, South Bend, Ind., W. E 
Sprague. 

rRou’T HARDWARE COMPANY, Chicago, Geo. W. Trout, R. H 
Warren. 

J. D. WARKEN MroG. Company, Chicago, F. N, Stevens, 

AMERICAN STBEL & WIRE CoMPANy, Chicago, A. L. Wellman 
Geo. Tewksbury, Major Holloway, E. J. Smith. 

J. Stevens ArMS & TOOL COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass., F. E 
Muzzy. 

NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., F. M. Stover, M. D 
Squier.. 





GEO. A. ENGELHARDT. 


Starr SHove. & Rance Company, Vincennes, Ind., H. Brown 

C. P. Frick. 

H. CHANNON COMPANY, Chicago, G. Ruhling. 
ROBESON CUTLERY CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., H. W. Beegle. J 

E, Bocth, 

ROCHESTER STAMPING ComVrany, Rochester, N. Y., H. W. Beegie 

J. E. Booth. 

LOVELL Mrc. Company. Erie, Pa., C. B. Wingfield. 
E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Robt. Eveland, Frank 

Wells. S. M. Perrigo, W. E. Stalnacker. 

‘THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, Chicago, Louis Schmetzer 
Estate P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich., Robert B. Elliot. H 

B. Gingrich, Jno. A. Howard. 

STOWELL Mrc. Company, Jersey City, N. J., M. B. Hood, C. B 

Barlow. 

LAFAYETTE Stove Founpry Company, Lafayette, Ind., E. W 

Bryant, E. 8. Shelby, F. 8S. Moore. 

READING HARDWARE COMPANY, Chicago, W. H. Bennett. 
LAWSON Mrc. Company. Chicago, Evans Nelson. 
STOWELL MrFc. & FounpRY ComMPANyY, South Milwaukee, Wis.. M 

J. Evans 
CLARK, QuIEN & Morse, Peoria, Ill, Chas. D. Clark, F. E 

Smith. L. F. Beeson, F. L, Jenkins, L. B. Rusk, L. C. Wilt 

ing, B. H. Miller, Geo. B. Schneider, T. L. Brickey, J. W 

Wood. 

Stuper & Kuck, Peoria, Il!., Jos Stuber, Henry Kuck. 
DIAMOND Spiral Mrc. Company, Tinley Park, Ill, H. Raunhoff 

Wm. Scharf. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, G. W. Cadwalader 
Onr1o Toot Company, Columbus, Ohio, William Miller. 

GERMER SrovE Company, Erie, Pa., Harry Bell. 

BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago, R. C. Cook 

Gro. M. CLarK & Co., Chicago, J. C. Buckley 

CHICAGO HARDWARE Company, North Chicago, S. S. Smith 
MEYER Furnace Company, Peoria, Ill. Frank Meyer. George 

Meyer, Wm. Brunega, L. O. Pouchat, Chas. Ulig, J. A 

Fiickinger. 

CRIBREN & SExTON Company, Chicago, M. L. Weinberg, D. J 

Steele. 

Souvenirs. 

Souvenirs were plentiful and, as usual, were eagerly 
sought for. The representatives of the following firms 
were kept busy distributing them: 

Estats P. D. Beckwitu, Dowagiac, Mich. Decorated Plate. 
and Cigars in special wrappers 
E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Aluminum Comb. 
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J. L. Morris Srove Reparr Company, Chicago. Ill. Cellu- 
loid Button. 

CULTER & Proctor Srovp COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. Pocketbook. 

YALE & TOWNE Mrc. Company, New York, Paper Weights. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. Several 
articles of ware, which were raffled off free 

AMERICAN WRINGEK COMPANY, New York. Miniature Wring- 
er and leather Pocketbook 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Stick Pin. 

SIMONDS Mrc. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. Gold plated min- 
iature Hand Saw. 

VITTSBRURGH STEEL ComPANyY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fob Chain 
with Charm. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis. Stick 
Pin. 

WADSWORTH-HOWLAND Company, Chicago. Leather Pocket 
book, 

L. J. MUBLLER FurRNACE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. Coin 
Purse 

STOWELL Mrc. & FounprY Company,, South Milwaukee, Wis 
Pen Wipers and Stick Pin. 

CoLE MFG, CoMPANY, Chicago, Ill. Mirror. 

CLARK, QUIEN & Morsg, Peoria, Ill. Pocket Knife. 

HOME PRIDE RANGE COMPANY, Marion, Ind. Nickel Plated 
Stove Lifter. 

SHELBY SPRING HINGE Company, Shelby, Ohio. Sash Lock. 
nickel plated and mounted, for use as a paper weight. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. Stick Pin. 


————~+e—___ 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


S announced in our last issue the Nebraska Retail 
A Hardware Dealers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing determined. on the engagement of a paid official for 
the office of secretary of the organization. J. Frank 





J. FRANK BARR, 


Barr of Lincoln was chosen for this position. Mr. Barr 
will devote his entire attention to the interests of the 
association, and through his efforts it is expected to sub- 
stantially increase the membership and influence of the 
association during the ensuing year. 


—_——_—_.9---@—_—____—__ 


DEATH OF JOSEPH R. JOHNSON. 


OSEPH R. JOHNSON, for many years connected with 
J Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C., died on the 
morning of February 17, after a lingering illness of four 
years. His fight for life was in keeping with the strong 
character and tenacity of purpose which had always 
marked each step of his business career. Mr. Johnson 
was born in Newark, N. J., 49 years ago. His first busi- 
ness connection was with the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Cc:r 
pany of New York City. In 1881 he moved to Washing- 
ton and established the Hardware department of Barber 
& Ross. About ten years ago he started a Structural 
Iron department.. Both departments, under his wfse and 
energetic management, have since grown to large propor- 
tions. 
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NEW BRITAIN BUSINESS MEN’S § ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE fourth annual banquet of the New Britain 
(Conn.) Business Men’s Association was held o1 

the 15th inst. Two hundred and fifty representative cit 
izens, including many from out of town, sat down to thi 
banquet. The unique and attractive menu is represente: 
herewith. The card containing the menu proper was 
folded and secured within a Stanley steel butt, mad 
from the same die from which the regular goods are pro 
duced. The Stanley Works presented the butts wit! 
their compliments. The cigars at the dinner, two fo 
each person, were wrapped in a yellow band of sill 
which carried a buckle, and from which was pendent a 
miniature anchor, forming the trade-mark and symbol ot 
the North & Judd Mfg. Company, by whom this souveni: 
was supplied. There was a large demand on the part of 
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those present for these attractive souvenirs, which wer 
highly prized. 

A. H.. Abbe, president of the association, called tli 
gathering to order in a graceful address of welcome ani 
presented A. G. Sloper as toastmaster. The guest of 
honor was the newly elected United States Senator, Mor- 
zan G. Bulkeley. 

The occasion proved a most enjoyable one, due credit 
for which is to be given to the Committee of Arrange 
ments, consisting of F. H. Johnston, chairman; Geo. I. 
Damon, T. W. O’Connor, Eugene J. Porter and M. J 
Kenney. 

—___~>-- oe _ —______ 

THE BRULEY STEEL FENCE Post Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been incorporated to manufacture fence posts 
under letters patent issued to Emery Bruley of Neills- 
ville, Wis. The capital stock of the company is $100,000, 
the officers being as follows: Emery Bruley, president: 
James L. Gates, vice-president, and Kenneth W. Jacobs, 
secretary and treasurer. The principal feature of the 
new post is the construction of the base, which permits 
it to be easily inserted in the ground, an anchor rendering 
the post firm and preventing it from tilting in any direc 
tion. 


Wood Bros., Milbank, 8. D., have purchased the Hard- 
ware and Farm Machinery business of C. Denkman at 
Corona and will hereafter conduct the business as a 
branch of their Milbank establishment. 
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Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


BOUT 100 Hardware merchants of the State were in 
attendance at the convention, which was the most 
uccessful in the history of the association. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


The subject of catalogue house competition came in for 
good deal of discussion, and ways and means for com- 
ating it were advanced by those in attendance. In this 
mnection proposed parcels post legislation at Washing- 
on was condemned. 


Mr. Corey’s Address. 

M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, addressed the association at 
ength, referring to the work of the association, some of 
the things which have been accomplished and plans for 
the future. Mr. Corey’s address was of exceptional in- 
terest to the members and at its conclusion he was given 
i vote of thanks. 

J. M. Killen’s Address. 


J. M. Killen of Pueblo made an address on the subject 
of the proper method of ordering goods. He said that in- 
definite description of the supplies desired by the retail 
inerchant was the cause of much confusion and misunder 
standing on the part of the wholesale dealer. 


Other Addresses. 


Among other nonmembers who addressed the associ:- 
tion were J. M. Lyon, representing Hibbard, Spencer, Bart 
lett & Co.; S. H. Hall of Trinidad, George Tritch, W. 
(. Henroux and Lucius Moore of Denver and G. W. Glad 
ding of E. C. Atkins & Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Legislation. 


If the wishes of the retail Hardwaremen of the State 
are heeded the Legislature will make it impossible for any 
one to dodge a Hardware bill, resolutions with this end 
in view having been adopted. 

A resolution looking to more reasonable game laws 
was also adopted. Members claimed that the seasons 
were too short and that the restrictions on souvenirs of 
the hunt were too severe. 


New Officers. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
selected : 

PRESIDENT, A. B. Meservey. Colorado Springs. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Adolph Unfug, Walsenburg. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Davis Barkley, Ft. Collins. 

EXFCUTIVE COMMITTEE: J. F. Wallace, Hooper; A. B. Corbin, 
La Junta; Davis Barkley, Ft. Collins: F. A. Ellis, Jr., Denver. 

Davis Barkley, the newly elected secretary, was select- 
ed to represent the association at the national convention, 
to be held in Minneapolis March 13, 14 and 15. Ex- 
Secretary Moys will also attend the convention as a di- 
rector of the National Insurance Company. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Following was the report of F. C. Moys, secretary of 
the association: 


The year just closed has been full of peculiar experi- 
ences. In a business way it has been one of the most 
difficult for a Hardware dealer to make any money, owing 
to numerous things. It has been a year of declining 
inarkets, which makes a Hardwareman puzzle his brain 
to keep things coming right so as to show a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. We have had labor dis- 
turbances enough to satisfy the most exacting agitator 
for some time to come. With trouble in the principal 
‘oal camps as well as in some of the large mineral bear- 
ing districts and an army of soldiers in the field busi- 
ness in many portions of the State has been paralyzed. 
With the industries of the mining districts closed and 
bounteous crops in the States east of us, our farmers and 


fruit growers have had no little difficulty in finding a 
market for their products. 

Considering all of these conditions with which we 
have had to contend, it is not surprising that we have not 
accomplished as much as we had hoped for during the 
past year. Neither is it surprising that some dealers 
have become discouraged and asked to be dropped from 
our membership or that others have neglected to pay 
their dues. And yet, with all we have had to contend with, 
our showing is not bad. In view of the fact that there are 
only 199 Hardware dealers in the State, many of whom 
live in out of the way places and are not thrown directly 
in contact with conditions we are endeavoring to over- 
come, we have a goodly proportion of those available en- 
rolled as members. I doubt if any other State can show 
as large a percentage, but it is not enough. With prac- 
tically every dealer in the State as a member, and all 





DAVIS BARKLEY. 


lending their hearty support to your officers and com- 
mittees, what is there in reason we cannot accomplish? 
MOST OF THE DENVER JOBBERS 

are in the same position as before. They will sell to 
your customer at so near the price they quote you that 
you cannot do business on the protection thus afforded. 
And on a great many things at least, if not on all of them, 
they will sell your customer as cheaply as they will you. 
This is especially true when your customer goes to them 
with a good sized order ready to place and asks for a 
quotation. In such a case your so-called jobber of Den- 
ver forgets you are on the map. And still the Denver 
boosters’ club wonders why retailers do not patronize 
Denver ! 

In connection with the representatives of the Colorado 
Grocers’ Association and the Colorado Implement Dealers’ 
Association a meeting was held in Denver January 3 to 
consider the matter of legislation of especial interest to 
our line of business. I have been called to Denver on 
this matter four times in all, the last time being February 
9, at which time at Senator Wood’s request I went with 
several others before the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
plead for the passage of Senate bill No. 176, known as 
the Itinerant Vender’s bill. This is the bill which was 
drawn by Judge Stevens at the request of the above men- 
tioned delegates and was introduced by Senator Wood. 
Senator Wood also introduced Senate bills Nos. 105 and 
177. Senate bill No. 105 provides a right to attach with- 
out first obtaining judgment if the debt be for domestic 
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necessities, such as house rent, groceries, clothing, house- 
hold utensils, &c. Senate bill No. 177 provides that all 
public officials shall be liable and subject to garnishment 
in the same manner as other people. In a recent com- 
munication I advised you of these three measures and 
asked your support of same. Some action should be taken 
at this meeting to further this much needed legislation. 

This meeting will be my last appearance as your 
secretary-treasurer. In handing over the burdens and 
pleasures incident to the office to my successor I wish to 
thank you all for your kindly interest in the work and 
tne support which you have given me during the past two 
years. We started out in 1903 with the firm conviction 
that a number of things were wrong which we wished 
corrected. We have devoted many hours to thought and 
hard work, and hope conditions have improved at least a 
little. But to me this association would have been worth 


MOYS. 


while if the only privilege was to come to this annual 
meeting. It is a good investment just to come here and 
rub elbows and get acquainted with the “ other fellow.” 


Resolutions. 
Among other resolutions the following were adopted : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Colorado Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association that any dealer in Colorado carrying 
a well assorted stock of Hardware and kindred lines commensu- 
rate with the demands of his community and working in 
harmony with this association shall be eligible to be classed as 
a Hardware dealer, and as such be entitled to membership in 
this association. 

Resolved, That we continue to use our best efforts in defeat- 
ing any reduction of present postal rates applying on mer- 
chandise. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that all 
Hardware dealers of the bordering towns of New Mexico, Wyom- 
ing and Utah be admitted to membership in this association 
pending and until such time as they are able to organize asso- 
ciations in their respective States. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


At the invitation of George Tritch of the George Tritch 
Hardware Company, Denver, a number of the delegates re- 
mained over to attend an interesting demonstration of brazing 
at its store on Thursday morning by the National Brazing Com- 
pound Company of Denver. 

E. C. ArKins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., were represented 
by G. W. Gladding, who occupied a sample room on the main 
floor of the Hotel Adams, where was shown a complete line of 
Hand Saws, Saw Tools, &c. The company’s souvenir, a saw 
comb in a leather case, was in great demand. 

THE KETTERING-BENWAY HARDWARE COMPANY, Denver, ex- 
hibited a sample Refrigerator made by Herrick Refrigerator 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, in room adjoining convention hall. 

THE MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MrFo. Company, South Bend, 
Ind., showed one of its new Ranges, with J. B. McKeon, its 
Western sales manager, in charge. ‘ 

B. W. CAVELL, manufacturing agent, Denver, shgwed sam- 
ples of Ranges made by the Peerless Steel Range Company, 
Chicago ; the Cleveland Co-operative Stove Company, Cleveland, 
and the Ashland Steel Range & Mfg. Company, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Members Present. 


John Spriesterbach, Alamosa, 

Adolph Unfug, Walsenburg. 

A. L. Branson, Trinidad. 

John T. Clough, Colorado 
Springs 

A. B. Corbin, La Junta. 

W. G. Branson, Las Animas. 

W. M. Jamieson, Trinidad. 

L. H, Bancroft, Canon City. 

Geo. E. Mayer, Denver. 

Irank A. Ellis, Jr., Denver. 

T. M, Harding, Canon City. 

F. C. Moys, Boulder. 

J. F. Wallace, Hooper. 

John H, Linder, Golden. 

J. B. McCutcheon, Greeley. 

B. L. Van Vechten, La Jara. 

W. D. Carroll, Antonito. 

J. B. Ferguson, New Windsor. 

A. B. Meservey, Colorado 
Springs. 

M. 8, Whiteley, Boulder. 

A. Duenweg, Brush. 

L. C, Hunt, Victor. 


F. E. Wilson, Boulder. 
Hayward Bros., Stirling. 

N. C. Sullivan, Longmont. 
O. A. Cramer, Monte Vista 
Davis Barkley, Ft. Collins. 
C. W. Kettering, Denver. 
A. D. Benway, Denver. 
John 8S. Barber, Denver. 

A. A, Ferguson, Loveland. 
John A. Steele, Gunnison. 
S. W. Clark, Ft. Collins. 
John A, Foutz, Leadville. 
Preston Day, Castle Rock. 
Cc. N. Yeamans, Akron. 
Amos Carl, Wray. 

Brown & Lycan, Platteville. 
Cc. K, Coleman, Littleton. 

S. A. Coston, Ft. Morgan. 
J. R. Elliot, Denver. 

Edw. Arps, Ouray. 

Albert Arps, Ouray. 

W. H. Clatworthy, Ft. Morgan. 
R. W, Isaac, Clayton, N. M. 
Getts & Getts, Delta. 


D. R. McArthur, Greeley. E. W. Richards, Sugar City. 

A. H. Griswold, Ft. Collins. Cc, A. Black, Wellington. 

E. P. Riddell, Ft. Collins, . P. Jull, Littleton. 

O. W. Lowell, Idaho Springs. D. W. Slocum, Grand Junction. 
C. W. Bomgardner, La Junta. 


Other Visitors. 


The following representatives of manufacturing and 
jobbing interests were in attendance: 


C,. L. Buck, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 

G. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. C. Hendricks, R. W. Wise, Jr., Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. E. French, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

W. P. Kellogg, 8. Stokes, Kellogg & Stokes, Denver, Col. 

J. M. Killin, J. M. Killin & Co., Pueblo, Col. 

L. L. Moore, R. E. Dreyer, Moore Hardware & Iron Company 
Denver, Col. 

George Tritch, B. F. Tritch, George Tritch Hardware Company, 
Denver, Col. 

Frank W. Lynn, C. W. Wharton, J. W. Queary, S. C. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 

L. M. Knouse, the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

J. B. McKeon, Malleable Steel Range Mfg. Company, 
Bend, Ind. 

B. W. Cavell, Peerless Range Company, Chicago; the Cleveland 
Co-operative Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the Ashland 
Steel Range & Mfg. Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

A. D. Benway, Kettering-Benway Hardware Company, Denver 

Alex. F. Pollock, California Powder Works, San Francisco, Cal 

W. H. Curtin, J. H. Rohrer, Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Geo. Mayer Hardware Company, Denver, Col. 

Fr. W. Calkins, Great Western Stove Company, 
Kan. 
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THE business of C. C. Henry, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated as the C. C. Henry Company. It is an 
old established business, dating back over 50 years, and 
has been located for 45 years in its present quarters. 
The purpose of incorporating was to include R. J. Brooks 
and T. E. Clark, who have been associated with Henry 
& Blain and later C. C. Henry for 10 and 8 years, re 
spectively. C. C. Henry is the president and treasurer. 
R. J. Brooks vice-president and T. E. Clark secretary o! 
the company. The establishment does principally a job 
bing business in Tin, Iron and Galvanized Ware, Hard 
ware, Paper, Twines, &c. 

Tue Hartrorp Ruspsper WorKs Company, Hartford 
Conn., and 97 Chambers street, New York, manufacture! 
of Bicycle and Vehicle Tires and various mechanical rul 
ber goods, has leased the store floor and two basements 
at 88 Chambers street for occupation by May 1 next or as 
much sooner as arrangements for moving its stock cal 
be satisfactorily arranged. This change will give ampli 
room for handling the New York and adjacent business 
from a good central location, the intention being t 
reserve the street floor for offices and carry stock on th 
remaining floors. 


Adam Auch, for some years engaged in the Hardwar 
business at Lesterville, S. D., has sold out to J. J. Wag 
ner. The business will be managed for Mr. Wagner bs 
E. J. Engel, an experienced Hardwareman. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


DO YOU INVENTORY 
AT RETAIL ? 
HE following letter of inquiry and suggestion has 
been received from a retail Hardware merchant of 


southern New York. It should be of interest to the 
trade generally: 


In a recent issue of The Iron Age I noted with inter- 
est the outline of the Baker Hardware Company’s in- 
ventory methods. Perhaps the most important question 
that suggests itself to me is this: Does the Baker Com- 
pany inventory at retail? 

I have found upon inquiry that many of the largest 
and best systematized retail business houses in the 
country take inventory at retail. None but the executive 
force knows the real cost of the goods. This seems to me 
to be an excellent plan and one which might be put into 
operation, with some slight variations, in the retail 
Hardware store. 

I find that it involves some changes in office system 
from those commonly employed in a retail Hardware 
store, but generally speaking these changes will prove 
beneficial in time and labor saving. 


Diagram Plan is Good. 

The Baker Company’s system of laying out diagrams 
of different sections of its store is good. The plan ought 
to be a material aid to the office forces, as well as to 
the sales force which is taking the inventory. It ought 
to work admirably in a store which is operated with a 
limited force, and where every man is supposed to work 
in and be familiar with all of the various lines of 
goods. 

Department Store Systems. 


I find that the great department stores follow a plan 
which is somewhat similar to this at all times through- 
out the year. In these stores every department has its 
number or letter permanently assigned. Every item of 
expense and in fact every business operation which 
each department undergoes is carefully carried out 
against it in the office. This plan even extends to the pro 
rata rental expense and advertising outlay. 

When inventory is taken the goods are counted sev- 
eral days in advance exactly as outlined in the Baker 
plan. Goods received and withdrawn are recorded in 
the same manner, but when the time comes for the tak- 
ing down of stocks a large force of clerks is marshaled 
by the office management and assigned to the various 
departments, where the merchandise is called off at 
retail by the department help. Thus inventory is taken 
in one of these gigantic enterprises in a single evening. 

Of course the retail Hardware merchant cannot ac- 
complish this end so expeditiously with his limited work- 
ing force, but I think that he can save a great deal of 
time if he systematizes his store and accounts somewhat 
in the same manner. 


A Going Balance Sheet. 


This system is so carefuly followed in the great con- 
cerns that they can tell at almost any moment, or at 
least at the end of any business day, exactly where their 
business in its entirety or any branch of it stands. The 
inventory, as a matter of fact, is only a semiannual means 
of proving their acounts, for their books always show 
the exact condition of any department. There is, how- 
ever, a certain amount of waste, stealage and damage 
which would never be ascertained if inventory were not 
taken. 

Odd and Slow Goods. 
I was particularly interested in that clause of the 


Baker outline which referred to shop worn goods and 
broken assortments. These are things which the Hard- 
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ware merchant should never wait for inventory to dis- 
close. He should be eternally vigilant—and insist that 
bis working force is equally so—to see that these goods 
are cleaned out as fast as they accumulate. Remote 
shelves and cupboards easily become junk holes if suck 
merchandise is permitted to be pushed back out of sight. 
The proper place for this class of stuff is on special tables, 
offered at reduced prices, and the quicker it is cleaned 
out and the investment released from it, even if at a loss, 
the better off the merchant will be. 

I have found these little points on systematizing of 
great value to me, and I hand them to you for what they 
are worth, thinking they may be of interest to other mer- 
chants. SOUTHERN NEW YORK. 





PERSONAL 
LETTERS. 


From Merchants in Ohio: We have received very satis- 
factory results from personal letters written to pros- 
pective buyers. We usually confine these letters to one 
special item, but in case the people intend building we 
write a general letter covering the items in our line that 
will likely be used. Take, for instance, Refrigerators. 


We are constantly on the lookout for prospective buyers ~ 


and write giving some of the strong points of the line we 
carry. We have the utmost faith in the line of goods we 
handle and do not hesitate to recommend it in the very 
strongest terms. We find it is a fact that the average 
person likes to get mail, and a personal letter written 
about one. subject only usually makes something of an 
impression. We have been able to trace the results of 
these letters in a number of instances in the sale of 
Paints, Refrigerators, Machine Tools, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Screen Doors, Rope, Belting, Razors, c. 


To illustrate the direct and businesslike style of the 
letters prepared by this firm we give the following, which 
has reference to Barn Hardware: 


We are informed that you will build a large barn. 
We are in position to name you very close prices on 
Barn Hardware. We wish to call your very special 
attention to a new Barn Door Hanger we have recently 
received. We regard this as the very best thing we 
have ever seen in the line of Barn Door Hangers. You 
can see at once by the inclosed circulars that the 
Hanger has all the strong points of the Hinge Hanger, 
besides strength and durability possessed by no Hinge 
Hanger. It rolls along the track easier than any 
Hanger made. It might be of interest to you to know 
that we have recently equipped the plant with 
these Hangers.. The superintendent of that concern 
tells us that it is the most perfect Hanger that he has 
ever seen. We have a working model that will interest 
you. 

We ask you to see this new improvement before you 
make your purchase. Respectfully soliciting your pa- 
tronage, we are, éc. 

a 





Wuite Turner & Tresch, Vincent, Ohio, bought out 
the Hardware business of Hayes Bros. nearly a year 
ago, they advise us that manufacturers and jobbers are 
still sending price-lists and quotations addressed to the 
old firm. These price-lists frequently fall into the hands 
of customers, to the injury of the business of Turner & 
Tresch, who will be pleased if manufacturers and job- 
bers will remove the name of the former firm from their 
mailing lists. 


THE EtMore Mrc. Company, Southington, Conn., has 
been incorporated under Connecticut laws to manufacture 
the Elmore Carpenter Tools. Richard Elliott is the pres- 
ident and treasurer and M. F. Mohr the secretary. 


Arbour & Young is the name of a new Hardware 
and Harness firm at Gettysburg, S. D. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm has been engaged in the Harness business 
at Gettysburg for many years. Last fall he purchased 
the Tillotson Hardware stock at that place and has now 
sold an interest in the business to W. A. Young, a Hard- 
wareman of experience, who in future will aid him in 
the management of the business. 
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CONCLUDING REPORT. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


HE president announced the following Question Box 
T Committee: A. Steitler, Jr.. Owensboro; Mr. Mc- 
Ewen, Springfield; Lister Gaines, Lawrenceburg. 

Paul Wagner of Louisville, ex-secretary of the asso- 
ciation, read a very interesting paper, entitled: 

Mutual Benefits Derived from Co-operation. 

He started with the assumption that the mere fact 
that such association existed with the objects stated in 
its by-laws indicated that a state of affairs existed which 
was unfavorable to the individual dealer. He reviewed 
the great strength which the steel interests, railroad 
systems, beef, sugar, oil and similar trusts had secured 
by obeying the law of co-operation and how the Hard- 
ware jobbers and manufacturers bad made use of this 
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same power. These and other influences made it im- 
perative that the retail Hardware dealers of the country 
band together for tueir mutual benefit and protection. He 
commended the members who were present for the part 
they were taking and devoted the balance of his paper 
to showing the importance of winning over the other 
fellow. With this as a text, he said: 
THE “ OTHER FELLOW.” 

Now let us find, if possible, the cause of our friend’s 
indifference and shortsightedness in this matter: or 
rather, let us prove to him that no cause whatever ex- 
ists why he should not become and remain for all time 
of his business life a member of his State Association. 

The dues of our association are $4 per annum. Can 
it be possible that there is in the State of Kentucky to- 
day a retail Hardware merchant who would find the 
expenditure of such an amount oppressive to him, or a 
burden to his business? I can’t believe it. 

It is true our associations do not offer sick benefits. 
They do not undertake to “feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor.” Yet they do furnish you with “food for 
thought,” and they do clothe you with a “mantle of 
self respect and independence.” In order to receive these 
and many other benefits, which a well attended and 
wisely organized association has to offer its members, it 
is essential above all that the member attend every meet- 
ing from beginning to adjournment. This will bring him 
in immediate contact with his fellows. 

It is true he will more than likely meet the other fellow 
who is in business on the other street of his town; the 
fellow who has been cutting old established prices right 
and left (though it is true he sells for cash only}, who 
introduced the delivery system in his town, who drives 
into the country and solicits orders from his competitors’ 


very customers, who advertises in his little home paper, 
who is identified with the Commercial Club and possi- 
bly is a member of the Town Board. How embarrassing 
to meet this man whom he has known for years, but not 
spoken a dozen pleasant words to up to this time. Had 
he known that this man also was a member he surely 
would not have come himself. Soon our member is on 
the floor, discussing an important question, a number of 
other members take part in the discussion, the other 
fellow has his say also, and the member finds that their 
ideas coincide. Other subjects come up, upon which 
both agree, in principle, at least, if not just exactly in 
the manner in which they should be applied. The two 
finally drift together. Our member finds that the other 
fellow is not so bad after all. He later learns that others 
who came to these meetings had been in the very saine 
predicament, and had overcome it to their mutual satis- 
faction. 

The president then makes his report, calling atten- 
tion to the Parcels Post bill; how the Hardware manu- 
facturers and jobbers had at first favored such a meas- 
ure, if not openly and directly, at least by their indiffer- 
ence in the matter; how the president and the secretary 
of our National Association had met with these manu- 
facturers and jobbers in conference, and by their frank 
and open statements caused them to take action against 
this unfair class legislation; how the mail order houses, 
though defeated in this instance, were again trying to 
get through Congress a bill providing for the carrying of 
merchandise by mail for 8 cents per pound, distance not 
considered, this at a cost of millions of dollars annually 
to our Government; how he can assist in defeating this 
bill by writing to his Congressman, urging him to use his 
vote and his influence in defeating this measure; also 
impressing upon the minds of his fellow townsmen the 
necessity of doing the same. How the catalogue houses 
are making inroads into his sales, through the express 
agents and rural mail carriers, who are, in many in- 
stances, personal friends of his, and who have perhaps 
never thought of the injury they are doing the merchants 
in their vicinity; how he can, with the assistance of 
these merchants, make things very unpleasant for the 
parties above mentioned ; how, by keeping in closer touch 
with incoming freight, he can perhaps catch up with u 
jobber, from whom he has been buying merchandise for 
years, who is selling to a small manufacturing concern 
in his town one-quarter dozen Coal Shovels, one-sixth 
dozen Wrenches, a Pick and a Hand Saw, or to some 
farmer, who owes him a bill since last fall, 500 pounds 
of Wire, a Plow and a Grindstone; how he can get a 
profit on these goods (if his statements can be proved to 
the jobber in question), together with an excuse that the 
goods were sold by their Mr. So and So without their 
knowledge and consent; how if he individually cannot 
compel Mr. So and So to cease this method of increasing 
his sales, his State secretary, and, if necessary (which is 
seldom the case), the national secretary, will assist him, 
and 99 times out of 100, succeed. 


A LOYAL MEMBER, 


The secretary will then in his report review to him 
his work of the year past. Whew! Our new member 
had no idea that so much work was required of this of- 
ficial. What strikes him most forcibly, though, is the 
number of grievances or complaints he has received from 
the other members, together with the statement that 
they had all been adjusted satisfactorily to all concerned. 
But no, there is one jobber or manufacturer who persists 
in selling to consumers, and our friend is one of his cus- 
tomers, too. It is true he has never been guilty of this 
breach of principle toward him that he knows of, but 
what assurance has he that this is not going on unknown 
to him? Or, if this manufacturer or jobber so far for- 
gets his obligations to others, will he not pursue the same 
methods toward him if the opportunity permits? This 
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sets him thinking—thinking hard—and he is determined 
to remain a loyal member to his association. The course 
he will have to pursue in this matter is plain to him. 

Next in order may be a short but instructive talk 
from a visiting member upon that most important sub- 
ject, ““ Mutual Hardware Fire Insurance.” The speaker 
will explain the advantages of this kind of insurance 
as proved by experience and statistics compiled by sim- 
ilar insurance companies composed of associated lumber- 
men, millers and others, that have been many years in 
existence. He will show how a member can save 
from 35 to 50 per cent. of his premium money, compared 
with what he is now paying to old line companies. This 
is the only real monetary benefit a member may enjoy by 
being associated, and only such retailers as are affiliated 
with their State association may derive these benefits. 

If an oflicer of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association be present he will be requested to address 
the assembly, and his sayings will always be instructive 
as well as interesting. His “ private talk” will put our 
friend next to a great many things he never knew were 
going on. 

Then he may hear a paper on “Some Difficulties 
Hardware Dealers Have to Contend With,” by another 
fellow. This will interest him very much. It gives him 
in opportunity to compare his embarrassments with his 
neighbor’s and enables him to devise with him ways 
that will be profitable to both. 

He will listen with marked attention to the numerous 
discussions brought out by the Question Box. Such sub- 
jects as “ How Best to Collect Old Accounts,” “ The Best 
Way to Compete with Catalogue Houses,” “ Should Goods 
be Marked in Plain Figures?” and any number of other 
subjects which are instructive and interesting to any 
live retail Hardware dealer. 


CONTACT WITH JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

At the close of each session of the meeting he falls 
into the hands of some of the many manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ representatives. These men have attractive dis- 
plays of various kinds of merchandise and do all in their 
power to instruct him as to the merits of their respective 
lines, These moments of instruction and observation 
are of great value and very much appreciated by the mer 
chants attending from the smaller towns, and in many 
cases lead to monetary advantage by learning what and 
from whom to buy, which often more than pays for the 
expenses incurred by attending the association meeting. 

Finally, at the close of the meeting, he actually re 
grets that it could not be prolonged, that he must part 
company with the best set of fellows he has ever met in 
all his life. He extends his friendly hand to his com 
petitor, with him resolves to patronize manufacturers and 
jobbers who sell to dealers only, to attend with him the 
next meeting and in the meantime to induce, if possible, 
the two remaining retailers of his town to accompany 
them. He has found that the other fellow is a man with 
a business sense of honor, and that by helping him and 
his associates he is helping himself as well. 

Discussion followed, taken part in by J. Ogden of 
Ashland, J. W. Mahan of Lawrenceburg, U. S. Shacklett 
of Fulton, John W. Read of Hodgensville, A. M. Stone of 
Sturgis, Mr. Cubbage of Leitchfield and others, 


Executive Session. 


A motion was passed that it was the sense of the meet 
ing that future conventions have three days instead of 
two, and as the by-laws conflicted a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution and by-laws in this and 
other particulars. The committee consists of John W. 
Read, Hodgensville; B. J. Durham, Danville; J. W. Ma- 
han, Lawrenceburg. It was instructed to submit to the 
secretary the amendments which it should propose, so 
that he could place copies in the hands of the members 
at least 30 days before the next session. 

Mr. Shacklett read his report as delegate to the na- 
tional convention at Indianapolis last year. 

Secretary Sower gave a confidential talk on State and 
national affairs. He said that recent legislation in Ken- 
tucky had raised the license for selling Pistols and Dirks 
to $100 a year, a figure that was prohibitive, giving mail 
order houses the bulk of that business. He spoke in favor 
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of a reduced price on car lots of heavy goods to retailers, 
and urged the united opposition of members to the pro- 
posed consolidation of third and fourth class postal matter 
and, indeed, of any parcels post legislation. He asked 
the members to write personal letters to their Congress- 
men and to Hon. Overstreet at Washington, ex- 
pressing opposition to such legislation. The formation 
of local associations was recommended, and interesting 
details were told of the success of the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis local Hardware associations in overcoming diffi- 
culties and in preventing contractors from playing one 
dealer against another to a point of ruination. 

Pistols, Blank Cartridges and Shells Discussed. 

Paul Wagner the 
legislation covering the sale of Blank Cartridges and of 
Pistols and Dirks. He characterized the present law 
prohibiting the sale of Blank Cartridges as one of the 
most insane pieces of legislation that ever had been per- 
petrated in the State, because, while it practically for 
bade the sale of Blank Cartridges, it left the sale of death 
dealing Bullet Cartridges practically unrestricted. Simi- 
larly the high license fees demanded in the State from 
dealers selling Pistols practically threw the sale of these 
dangerous weapons out of the hands of Hardware deal- 


Jesse 


discussed matter of unfavorable 
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ers, none of whom could afford to pay the license, and into 
the hands of irresponsible pawnshops, which would sell 
weapons of this kind to minors or to the most desperate 
characters. By far the largest business in Pistols and 
Dirks, however, was how going to the mail order houses 
and the express companies, robbing the legitimate dealers 
of the State of Kentucky of what was once a profitable 
branch of their business. The matter was referred to the 
Committee on Legislation with power to act. 

Mr. Shacklett reviewed the Loaded Shell situation and 
stated that since Cartridges were sold by drug stores, 
grocers, racket stores and by all sorts of dealers, who 
sold them at cost as advertised leaders, all the profit 
He said 
that at the present time he could not make over 15 cents 


on this class of merchandise had disappeared. 


profit on $500 worth of sales of this class of goods. The 
association instructed the delegate to the national con- 


vention at Minneapolis to bring this matter before the 
attention of that body with a view to inducing the man- 
ufacturers, already rigidly control the wholesale 
price, to extend that control to the retail price as well. 

R. R. Shuman of The Iron 
tion on useful facts and ideas gleaned at conventions in 
other States. 


who 


ige addressed the associa- 


Mr. Norvell’s Address. 


At the Wednesday afternoon session Saunders Norvell, 
president of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., and chairman of the Joint Catalogue 
House Committee, addressed the meeting. He recited the 
events that led up to the formation of that committee 
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and gave a rapid outline of the work thus far accom- 
plished. Six hundred manufacturers, he said, had al- 
ready pledged themselves either to refuse to sell to cata- 
logue houses altogether, or such as did sell would do so 
only on condition that they could control the prices at 
which they should be listed in the catalogues, the prices 
to be sufficiently high to permit retail dealers to buy 
from jobbers and sell at an adequate margin of profit. 
He told the members frankly that no one was so much 
to blame for the existence and growth of the mail order 
house as the retail dealer himself. The average retailer, 
said he, knows nothing of the creation of business. He 
buys his stock and sits in his store and waits for his 
customers to take it off his hands. He is not even show- 
ing his goods properly. The catalogue house, by its al- 
luring illustrations and descriptions creates desires, while 
the average retailer only supplies desires after they have 
already been created from other sources. 

He emphasized the fact that salesmanship was far 
more important to the dealer than the ability to screw 
down the purchase price 24% to 5 per cent. He repeated 
the statement made at other conventions that he could 
take any ten towns of 1000 population in the State, each 
having one stock of Hardware, and there would not be 
a variation of 5 per cent. in the cost of these stocks, item 
for item, while the actual selling value would vary from 
25 to 50 per cent., according to the wisdom made in selec- 
tion and assortment and the care taken with the goods 
themselves after they were stocked. He said that Hard- 
ware jobbers were making in good years only about 3 
per cent. net on their sales, and that the last year they 
did not make that, and that it was absurd for a dealer 
who bought a few hundred dollars’ worth a year to try 
to force the jobber to give him an extra 10 per cent. 

He emphasized the importance of educating clerks to 
a realization of their duties; that a clerk was not em- 
ployed to do a certain thing only, but that he was em- 
ployed to give his time within certain limits to his em- 
ployer, and that his time belonged to his employer to be 
used at his employer’s will in anything in connection 
with the business. He urged the dealers that they and 
all their employees make use of the time that is now 
wasted; he commended the idea of local town and city 
associations; suggested that the local bankers could be 
made to wield a powerful influence in favor of local buy- 
ing instead of trading with catalogue houses if the matter 
were properly brought to their attention, as these buyers 
could advise the professional men and their depositors 
generally against depriving local merchants of their 
patronage. 


Needed Legislation. 


During the executive session which followed the 
Committee on Legislation, consisting of Messrs. Durham, 
Cubbage and Wagner, was made a permanent committee, 
and its attention was called to the necessity of correcting 
existing laws on the subject of license for Pistols and 
Dirks, the sale of Blank Cartridges, the unfair laws pre- 
venting garnishment for debt, and the fact that the pres- 
ent State laws gave the old line insurance companies al- 
most autocratic power in the State and prevented the 
formation of mutual companies, such as had been formed 
by Hardware companies in other States. On the garnish- 
ment question it was suggested by Mr. Mahan that this 
matter be taken up by each dealer with other merchants 
in his town, with the view to securing an amendment to 
the law which was to permit the garnishment of, say, 10 
per cent. of the debtor’s wages. 


Freight Rates. 


The Transportation Committee was also made a 
standing committee and instructed to take up the matter 
of freight rates as well as passenger rates. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of U. 8. 
Shacklett, Wm. Hinkle and John W. Read, presented 
resolutions of thanks to the president, secretary and 
Executive Committee; to The Iron Age; to W. R. Bel- 
knap; to the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, for the 
part taken by that firm in checking the power of mail 
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order houses; to jobbers and manufacturers, for their 
assurance of protection against retail mail order houses: 
to W. P. Lewis, treasurer of the National Hardwar 
Mutual Insurance Company; to Mr. Norvell; to the Galt 
House ; to the press of Louisville, and also the following: 


Resolved, That we are individually and as a State Associa 
tion opposed to any parcels post bill now before Congress. Al! 
these bills are detrimental to the interest of retail dealers, and 
especially in small towns, and an extra expense to the Govern 
ment in its United States postd] service. 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest sympathies to George 
Watts of Georgetown, in the loss of his wife. 

Resolved, That the association extend its deepest sympa 
thies to the family of the late T. A. Howsey of Georgetown, and 
that the secretary be instructed to send a copy of this resolu 
tion to his widow. 


Officers for 1905-1906. 


The Committee on Nominations, acting in accordance 
with the constitution and by-laws, submitted two nominees 
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for each office. The result of the election which followed 


is as follows: 


PPXSIDENT, J. C, Frederick, Owensboro, re-elected, 

First VIck-PRESIDENT, U. 8S. Shacklett, Fu!ton, to succeed 
J. W. Mahan. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, George W. 
ceed Louis Knapp, Louisville. 

TREASURER, A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro, re-elected. 

SecRETARY, John R. Sower, Frankfort, re-elected. 

DELEGATE TO NATIONAL CONVENTION, John R. Sower. 
NATE, John 8S. Ogden of Ashland. 


suck, Louisville, to suc 


ALTER 


Secretary Sower was commended for his tireless in 
dustry in behalf of the association, and the convention, by 
rising vote, tendered its compliments to Mrs. Sower for 
her assistance in the good cause. A fund was also col- 
lected and turned over to the president, with instructions 
to purchase a suitable testimonial and present it to Mrs. 
Sower. 

Louisville was selected as the place of next meeting. 
the time and hall to be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


How Can the Retailer Improve His Profits and His 
Business ? 


The paper of George Dehler of Louisville, on the sub- 
ject, “‘How Can the Retailer Improve His Profits and 
His Business?” was read by Mr. Shuman at the request 
of the chairman, and the association, by rising vote, ex 
pressed its thanks to Mr. Dehler and its regret that he 
was prevented from attending the convention by reason 
of sickness. The paper, of which we print a portion, pro 
voked an interesting discussion, particularly the matter 
of keeping records of the sales and profits of each in 
dividual clerk. 

Mr. Dehler’s paper was, in part, as follows: 

The fact that the dealer should make a proper profit 
does not necessarily imply an undue tax upon his loyal 
customers. He should carry at all times a stock of goods 
which can be sold cheap enough to meet all competition, in 
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ddition to the better and more profitable lines, He 
hould keep his stock well up on profitable lines. The 
ise with which the dealer can communicate with his 
bber or manufacturer makes it unnecessary to carry 
irge stock of any one article, thereby enabling him to 
crease his variety with the same amount of money in- 
ested. It is not always the low price of your competitor 
hat takes your customer away. Very often the cause of 
iis defection is the complaint that you do not carry what 
e wants. Stock keeping is not a simple proposition, and 
he dealer who is quickest to systematize his methods of 
eeping his stocks well supplied with goods especially 
dapted to the season, or, better still, anticipating the 
eason, is the dealer most apt to get the business. 
The tendency to carry a very large line of unprofit 
ble goods because it shows a large volume of sales at the 
end of the month is not always a good policy. It is this 
lass of goods which generally goes out on credit. It 
impairs your capital so that you cannot carry so great a 
variety of more profitable lines in the proper season, 
which you could otherwise have done. You will also find 
that customers who will pay your bill of $10, $15 or $25 
will not only refuse to pay you for the $100 worth of Wire 
secured, but will actually go around your place of busi 
css to spend their cash. 


SALESMEN’S RECORDS. 


While I have never adopted the system, I believe that 
the day is rapidly approaching when we must keep a 
record of the profits and results obtained by each em- 
ployee. It would be a very simple matter for each clerk 
in your establishment to have a little memorandum book 
with perforated leaves and make a carbon copy of every 
transaction. At night let him foot up his sales and 
profits. Offer a premium of $2, $3 or even $5 to the clerk 
showing the best results for the month. You will find 
renewed life among them; each will strive more for the 
honor than the amount at stake. They will be on the 
alert to the possibility of securing a larger volume of 
business and correspondingly increased profit and profit 
averages. 

We cannot afford to take a back seat and see business 
go to the department stores and catalogue houses, nor 
complain when we are not as aggressive as we know 
them to be. Where one’s capital is sufficient to justify 
it I believe in thoroughly modern store fixtures, espe- 
cially where the lighter lines of Hardware are sold and 
pushed by the dealer. This enables him to carry a much 
larger stock in the same space. 


LINES CHANGED TOO OFTEN. 


I am convinced, furthermore, that the average re- 
tailer too frequently shifts his line of goods. We could 
do no better than take, for example, the great jobbing 


houses of the country, and note that to-day they are push- . 


ing the same brands of goods which they were selling 
years ago. They have fought the battle and established 
these brands. They have spent great sums in advertising 
them and consider their brands as assets of the business. 
We rarely find a retail dealer who considers even the 
time he has spent in establishing certain brands. He 
is always ready to change when some one comes along 
and offers him a special concession of 214 or 5 per cent. 
Would it not be better to stick to the line vou are selling? 
Take it up with your sources of supply and say to them 
that a competitor is offering an article which you be 
lieve to be as good, at a little less price than theirs. You 
will generally find them willing to meet you on anv 
proposition. Even if they will not. it is well to consider 
very seriously before making a change, as it is quite 
possible that the article offered you is 5 per cent. cheaper 
in its material or construction. 


ADDING NEW LINES. 


As to the question of new lines that can be added by 
the retailer let me repeat that the successful jobbing 
house usually sets a most excellent example. Turn 
through their great catalogues and see the additions they 
have made, especially such articles as Paints, Varnishes, 
Oils, Iron Beds, and so on. There are, of course, many 
zoods illustrated by jobber and manufacturer for which 
the demand is too limited to justify you in carrying them 
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in stock. But if possible you should have illustrations 
and prices systematically arranged so that your customer 
can order through you rather than send direct to cata 
logue houses. Especially is this true of mechanics’, 
blacksmiths’ and agricultural tools, household furnish- 
ings, &c. The mechanic who a few years ago was sat- 
istied with a No. 2 Shingling Hatchet to-day feels that 
his tool chest is not complete without at least two sizes 
of each of the several patterns. 

To sum up the whole thing in a few words: Keep 
your stocks complete on seasonable goods. Constantly) 
add new lines and be aggressive in bringing them to the 
attention of your customers. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Sower’s report was as follows: 

In submitting my first annual report to this, our fifth 
annual convention, I want to thank the members and 
our able and most worthy president for their hearty 
and untiring support. I have had the advice of our presi- 
dent from time to time during the year, and have found 
him ever ready to give freely of his time in advancing 





J. R. SOWER. 


the best interests of our association, and while we 
have not always accomplished what we expected, we 
have made good progress. Your secretary has exchanged 
letters and circulars with his fellow State secretaries 
and has profited by this pleasant correspondence. The 
trade papers have shown their interest in our associa- 
tion work by their letters of inquiry, and have generously 
offered their columns for association announcements. 


A FEW GRIEVANCES 


have been reported, all of which I believe have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. I mailed out 500 copies of the 
reprint of the report of our last annual meeting, donated 
by The Iron Age. During the year I sent out about 
2800 circular letters with membership blanks inclosed. | 
am pleased to state that we have added materially to 
our membership, and I believe by the time our next meeting 
rolls around we will be well to the front in association 
work. At the secretaries’ meeting, held during the Na- 
tional convention at Indianapolis, in March last, one of 
the principal questions brought up was, How to get new 
members? And after an extended discussion it was de- 
cided that personal solicitation was much more effective 
and but little more expensive in the long run than cor- 
respondence. I would suggest that this plan be consid- 
ered at this meeting. 

I wrote about 125 letters to post office officials, inclos- 
ing postal, asking for the names of Hardware dealers 
in their towns, and in this way was enabled to reach 
almost every dealer in the State with circular letters. 
I wrote about 250 letters soliciting advertising, &c., for 
our programme. You will notice that our programme 
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has been generously patronized as an advertising medium, 
and I sincerely hope that our members will show their 
appreciation of the favors of our patrons. 

EXHIBITS. 

As this was the first meeting of the association that 
was held in quarters offering suitable space for exhibitors, 
and because of large association meetings held at other 
points on the same days, only a few houses were repre- 
sented. The association in every way made it plain that 
it Gasired larger exhibits in future years and unusual 
efi .ts were put forth to make the exhibits at the Galt 
House profitable to their proprietors. The. result was 
that the manufacturers and jobbers who were present 
were gratified at the business booked and at the spirit 
of co-operation which was manifested by the association. 

The largest exhibitor was the BELKNAP HARDWARE & MFG. 
COMPANY, who had two showrooms in the basement, in which 
were shown Cutlery, Paints, Saddlery, Stoves, Gasoline Engines, 
besides a general line of Hardware. This exhibit was in charge 
of M. R. Porter, assistant secretary; H. 8S. Perkins, assistant 
treasurer, and Wm. Berger, Mr. Harmon, R. I. James, Mr. San- 
dell and Mr, Summers. 

THe Wuirr LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa, was 
represented by Theodore Resche and R. P. Searle. It displayed 
a sample of the 1905 machine, and at the end of the last session 


~ 


A. STEITLER, JR. 


of the association this machine fell by lot to J. W. Hackney, the 
Cincinnati representative of Wm. Resor & Co. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis. Ind., had a showroom in 
which were shown samples of their line. They were represented 
by E. W. Clarke and John O. Tate and gave their aluminum 
Comb souvenir. 

Tue Dover Mra. Company, Canal Dover. Ohio, represented 
by M. H. Snyder, showed samples of its line of Asbestos Sad 
Irons. 

Tur F, & L. Kaun Company, Hamilton, Ohio, represented by 
Charles E. Draper, had its line of Estate Stoves and Ranges 

Wa. Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, kept open house in par- 
lors adjoining the assembly hall, in charge of J. W. Hackney. 
Each day members of the association were presented with car- 
nations or Marechal Niel roses for their button holes. Mr 
Hackney also entertained the officers of the association at a 
luncheon. 

Tre FISHER-LEAF CoMPANY, Louisville, Ky., was represeated 
by George G. Minn, vice-president, and W, J. Yager 

THE ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY and the RopEson 
CUTLEtY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., were represented by W. W. 
McCune. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., showed samples 
of its welded Woven Wire Fencing. It was represented by W. 
P. Shirley. Souvenir gun metal Watch Fobs were presented to 
the callers 

HinBarD, Srencer, BArtLert & Co., Chicago, had a display 
filling two large rooms. in charge of G. S. Logue and George T. 
Wright. Its display included Cutlery, Enameled Ware, Silver- 
ware and other special lines. 

THE AMERICAN Steet & Wire Company, Chicago, was rep- 
resented by Louis Drautman, traveling representative. 

rub H. D. Smita & Company, Plantsville, Conn., distrib- 
uted, through officers of the association, samples of its Perfect 
Handle Screw Driver, the president reading a letter from the 
firm in which it stated that apathy of leading jobbers had 
caused the firm to conclude to get the ear of the retailer by 
this means, and that if the favorite jobber of any merchant did 
not carry them it would give him the name of a jobber who did. 

THe Norveci-SuaPLeicgnh HARDWARE Company, St. Louis. 
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Mo., through Mr. Norvell, distributed World's Fair souveni 
Cups. 
a re 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines a 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, prici 
lists, &c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in Ne 
York and another for our London office; and at the sam 
time to call our attention to any new goods or addition 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be mad 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-lis 
in this column. 


HARRIMAN Prow & HAaANbdLE COMPANY, Harrima) 
Tenn.: Calendar, with thermometer attached, calling a‘ 
tention to the company’s line of Agricultural Implements 


THe WHITMAN & BARNES Mra. Company, 111 Chan 
bers street, New York: 16-page illustrated descriptiv: 
booklet on the various desirable features of the W. & 
B. Rubber Horseshoe, which the company manufactures 
largely at its Akron, Ohio, factory. 


THE NEw DEPARTURE Mra, Company, Bristol, Conn.. 
and 113 Chambers street, New York, has just issued a 24 
page illustrated descriptive catalogue with embossed i! 
luminated cover, showing large assortments in styles 
and sizes of Door, Tea, Office and Automobile Bells, many 
of which are highly ornamental. The various finishes are 
tabulated and designated by numbers and letters, and 
there are helpful tables showing gross and net weights 
and measurements of original cases of Door Bells and 
Call Bells. 


THE Keyser Mre. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Catalogue illustrating and describing Odorless Refrig 
erators. These are shown in a variety of styles and 
sizes. Refrigerators are made to order to cover all re 
quirements. 


DIAMOND Saw & STAMPING Works, Buffalo, N. Y 
Sterling Hack Saws and Hack Saw Frames. The Frames 
are made in a variety of lengths and up to 10 inches in 
depth. Frames are also made adjustable in some styles. 


PETERS PUMP CoMPANY, Kewanee, IIl.: Revised illus 
trated catalogue and price-list No. 26, relating to Doub!) 
and Single Acting Force Pumps, Set Length Suction, Cis 
tern Force, Pitcher Spout, Double Cylinder Tank and 
Tubular Well Cylinder Pumps. A separate pamphlet is 
devoted to Corn Planters with drill attachments. 

WESTERN STEEL GATE CoMPANY, Two Rivers, Wis 
Illustrated catalogue relating to Steel Gates, including 
Automatic, Drive, Stock, Ranch, Field, Village and Wa! 
Gates, Cemetery Arches, Wrought Iron Fencing, Orna 
mental Wire Fabric, Post Hole Digger, &c. The company 
is at present supplying railroad companies with an es}: 
cially designed Steel Farm Gate. 

Butter Bros., 495 and 497 Broadway, New York 
Sheet No. 3778, devoted to illustrations and descriptions 
of goods which will be sold during the month of Februat 
only at the special prices named in the sheet. 


THE HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY, 15 South Mai 
street, Southbridge, Mass.: Catalogue of Harringt 
and Dexter Knives, including Shoe Knives, Rubb 
Knives, Cloth Blades, Butcher Knives, Carving Kniv 
Kitchen Knives, Putty, Oyster, Paper Hangers’ Kniv 
Broom, Banana and Oilcloth Knives, Grape Pruner, Co 
Knife, Lemon Knife, Cigar Knives, Cuban Cigar Blad 
Board Buffers and various sets of Knives. New featur 
of the line are an Oyster Blade, Clam Knife, round poi 
*aper Hangers’ Knife, Feather Curler, Beef Slicer. 
Turkey Carver, a Carver or Hunting Knife, seve! 
Butchers’ Knives, including a Hog Sticking Knife. 
cloth cutting machine Blade and the Peerless Extens 
Blade Handle. 

WILLIAM A. RoGers, 12 Warren street, New Yo! 
Printed matter setting forth the desirability of his Silv 
Plated Ware for premium purposes, including the nx 
inexpensive Plated Knives, Forks and Spoons to | 
highest grade of goods plated on a 21 per cent. nick 
silver base. 
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: Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Hovusp,) 
NORFOLK Sv., Lonpon, W. C., February 4, 1905. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


OOD trade rather lags, but none the less it cannot be 
G described as bad. There is distinct recovery in the 
trades, and in some instances overtime is 

Another hopeful feature is the extension of Tube 
vorks. Makers of Tinmen’s Furniture busy. 
The condition of the metal market constitutes a great 
drawback. Copper continues at as high a level. There 
is not so much objection to this as to the uncertainty 
which always surrounds the Copper market when prices 
are high. There is better demand for Galvanized Hollow 
Ware, although the exceptional price of Spelter hampers 
operations. For the rest, retailers generally are cautious 
in buying, and it is recognized that the spending capacity 
of the country, or at least the working class section, is 
below normal. 

The Cutlery trade of Sheffield has been in an uncer- 
tain condition for months. While some manufacturers 
have complained bitterly of the state of trade, others 
have admitted that they have been fairly well employed. 
One house has been busy for months on Admiralty orders, 
and the same firm is likely to be engaged on similar work 
for some time to come. Some army orders have also been 
placed, but these are not very large and the price paid is 
exceedingly “close.” Makers of Table Cutlery find it 
very difficult to secure orders for Ivory Hafted Ware, ex- 
cept from the very best houses. Pen and Pocket Blades 
are in very small request, and manufacturers of Scissors 
have little to do, this branch of business being almost 
wholly captured by Germany, whose Scissors and Razors 
are very much in demand in England at the present time. 
The Americans are also making competition very keen, 
and the result is that the prices are so cut down that 
Shettield makers have difficulty in making their goods at 
the prices merchants are willing to pay. The demand for 
general Cutlery for the South American markets and also 
for Australia and Canada has greatly improved. For 
some time the South Americans and many of our colo- 
nists have been sending orders for Cutlery Ware, and 
inquiries for better class goods have been more frequent 
than for some time past. 

Safety Oil Lamp Competition. 

Six months ago I drew attention to the possibility of 
some enterprising American lamp manufacturer captur- 
ing a prize in connection with the Grocers’ Exhibition. 
The report of the judges intrusted with the duty of ex- 
anining and testing the oil lamps competing for the prize 
of £150 offered by the promoters of the Grocers’ Exhibi- 
held at the Agricultural Hall in September last, 
has now been issued. Some 55 lamps were sent in, but 
after careful and exhaustive trial the judges regret that 
no lamp satisfies the conditions laid down, nor has the 
standard of practical value reached in the 1903 com- 
petition been attained. The prize therefore remains un- 
iwarded. 
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Indian Merchandise Marks Act. 

In the report of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
there is an interesting reference to the Indian Merchan- 
lise Marks act. In the last report the council stated 
that they had approached the Indian Government with 
a view to secure the amendment of the Indian Merchan- 
lise Marks act, so as to prevent goods bearing either the 
mark itself or a close imitation of the mark or name of 
i British trader being imported into India whenever there 
vas added to the mark an indication of the origin of the 
coods. The reply of the Indian Government denied that 
the proper construction of the Indian Act would admit of 
ny such importations of falsely marked goods, admitted 
hat the practice of the Indian Custom Houses in this 
lirection had been and stated that instructions 
ad been given to the Custom Houses to revise its prac- 
tice in the required direction. 

Co-operation in the Export Trade. 


Exporting manufacturers are showing interest in the 
possibilities of co-operative export organization. The 
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desire of the manufacturers for direct connection with 
the ultimate distributer, or even with the consumer, is a 
natural one, and it has been suggested that various manu- 
facturers of different kinds could advantageously com- 


bine to push their wares directly in foreign countries. 
There is, perhaps, nothing very novel about this in 
essence, for as a matter of fact many manufacturers 
have agents abroad who work on commission for them- 
selves and others. There is great virtue in “ direct 
touch” for certain kinds of trade, and with all regard 


to the ability and intelligence of the merchant class it 
seems that information and direction are in some cases 
more likely to be obtained from a representative than 
from a Of course, everything depends upon 
the organization. If it be faulty the jobber will do the 
work better than the manufacturer, but if a thoroughly 
satisfactory scheme can be evolved then probably the 
manufacturer will be able advantageously to get into con- 
tact with the ultimate distributer. A manufacturer who 
has argued very strongly for a manufacturers’ combina- 
tion has worked out in detail a scheme which is certainly 
interesting and indicates possibilities. 


customer. 


A German System of Opening Up Business. 


It appears that German firms, either singly or sev- 
eral firms combined, choose some young man in their em- 
ploy whom they consider suitable and send him out 
to the country with which they wish to do business. 
This man receives a salary for the first few years, as 
well as a share in any profits that may be made, but in 
addition to this he is allowed to draw on them at his 
discretion for a considerable sum of money. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS.—His instructions are to settle 
himself modestly in the principal town, with the avowed 
intention of setting up a little general business for himself. 
If possible, he is to obtain regular employment until he 
is able to establish himself. He is then to give orders 
to all the regular commercial travelers of all nations 
who frequent the place, for small quantities of the goods 
they usually supply there. In a year’s time he is prob 
ably in a position to know what class of each kind of 
goods sells best and the reasons for the preference. He 
has also noticed what improvements could be made, as 
well as the details concerning packing, weight. color, 
size, &c., that play so important a part in the sale of 
goods in foreign countries. 

SENDING HOME SAMPLES.—During all this time he is 
constantly sending home to his employers samples of the 
goods and explanations how to make them still more 
suitable to the market. In the first year the little store 
probably pays its way, and in two or three years it is 
not only making a profit, but a quantity of really trust- 
worthy information obtained concerning the 
goods in general use in the country. During this time 
the goods are being produced at home, with the improve- 
ments recommended, so that the home firms are in a 
position to compete with any foreigners. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF OTHER BraNcHues.—Their repre- 
sentative then establishes branches in other towns, and 
the extension of the business simply depends upon the 
capabilities and good fortune of the man employed. Men 
sent abroad under these condiitons have a real incen- 
tive to work, as, instead of being simply employees, they 
are working for themselves from the first, with the pros- 
pect of gaining a good and independent position. <A fur- 
ther advantage in this system is that even if the man 
starts an independent business as soon as he is able, as 
so many Germans do, the connection still remains, and 
the knowledge gained, even in a few years, of the actual 
requirements of the country is worth the money expended. 
In the case of the complete failure of the man sent out 
the loss need not be a serious one if divided among sev 
eral firms who have allowed a credit of a few hundred 
pounds each. 


has been 


———_-_ BD o- —__—_ 


The Hardware store of Bredberg & Silkensen and the 
plumbing business of Smith & Halls, Dell Rapids, 8. D., 
have been merged, the firms having organized a 
stock company under the name of the Dell Rapids Hard- 
ware & Construction Company. 
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HINTS TO HARDWARE EXPORTERS. 


_ FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

HE exports of American Hardware are now so vast 
i that it becomes timely in the interests of this im- 
portant and growing trade to draw attention to certain 
general considerations which affect it. In doing so re- 
gard has been had to the suggestions of experienced tray- 
elers, who, although for the most part rather reticent 
in respect of their particular lines of goods and the lo- 
calities in which they find their markets, are free to im- 
part what relates to the general interests of the trade. 

Price Not the Sole Criterion. 

In the first place, what they nearly all agree upon is 
that the price is not the sole criterion upon which Ameri- 
can Hardware is judged by the foreign buyer and which 
governs him in his choice between American and British 
or American and German goods. The superior make and 
finish of American Hardware are a great recommenda- 
tion in its favor. It is made for the most part, nay, al- 
most entirely, by machinery. The parts are exactly fitted 
to each other; the whole is nicely put together and fin- 
ished; every article of the same class is precisely alike; 
the goods are accurately represented by the sample; 
there are no imperfect items, and the purchaser feels con- 
fident that in buying a lot he is only buying a multiple 
of the sample shown. 


Standardized Goods. 

These excellent conditions are the result of machine 
production and standardizing. No human hands can 
make two pieces or parts exactly alike in texture, size, 
shape, color, edge and finish. Only the machine can do it, 
and the machine is what the American manufacturer em- 
ploys to do his work. Even the machine is not perfect. 
It can form and shape, but it cannot see. There are 
minute imperfections and flaws in all materials which 
the machine cannot detect and reject, and which there- 
fore demand the oversight of intelligence, skill, taste and 
judgment. This is what the American mechanic, more 
than any other, possesses; for being protected in his 
labor and better rewarded for it, he becomes a better 
educated and more competent workman. Nay, he is more 
than a workman—the machine does the work; the Ameri- 
can mechanic is an artist. His hands are no longer em- 
ployed. Steam and electricity have taken their place. 
His function is more intellectual. If observation, techni- 
cal skill, taste and judgment distinguish the artist from 
the artisan, then the use of machinery, the standardizing 
of goods and superior rewards to the mechanic have 
made the American workman an artist. 

The Metric System of Measurements. 

The metric system has now become so widely intro- 
duced in the various countries of the world that it is 
hardly too much to say that if our exported Hardware 
(we say nothing here of the domestic, because the sub- 
ject opens too wide a field of discussion) were all made 
by the metric system it would sweep the entire commer- 
cial field, not only in South America, Asia and Africa, but 
also in many parts of Europe. Now that we are a long 
way ahead of German and French manufacturers in the 
production of Hardware is a favorable time to consider 
this subject. There may come a day, though we by no 
means apprehend it, when by adopting our methods our 
rivals may meet us with equal weapons in the shape of 
equally well made goods. The metrics will then have 
it all their own way, and it will be too late for us to 
change the measurements of our exported Hardware. It 
is a vexatious subject and a big one, and all the more for 
these reasons should it be considered in good time. 

Freedom from Export Taxes. 

Our basic laws forbid the imposition of export taxes. 
The Constitution says: “No tax or duty shall be laid 
on articles exported from any State.” This provision of 
law is so familiar to every American that he never deems 
it worth while to mention it to a foreign buyer. But to 
the latter it is often of the utmost importance. In all 
cases where the price quoted is that of the goods in New 
York or any other American market. it should be ex- 
plained that, with the exception of the charge for packing 
cases, it is the price f. o. b., and is liable to no export 
or other duty. Even when the price is that of the goods 
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at the place of purchase it is sometimes not a bad card 
to remind the purchaser that it includes no export duty, 
and that therefore he is getting the full value of his 
money in goods and not in taxes or duties of export. 

Neat and Attractive Packages. 

Very little needs to be said on this subject. Alread 
American goods are as a rule put up in an attractive 
manner. Putting goods up as though they were intende: 
for a present often converts them into presentable ar 
cles and so increases their sale and consumption. Our 
Hardware manufacturers know this as well as any other, 
and the practice has already done much to render their 
goods preferable to the foreign buyer. 


Packing Cases. 

The size and strength of American packing cases are 
often a source of anxiety to the distant purchaser. As a 
rule our packages are too large and the cases too weak. 
We have a great variety of excellent timber to choose 
from, yet, with a pertinacity that can only arise from 
custom, we almost always choose pine, and some of it 
not of the best. The selection of a suitable timber for 
export packing cases and the best form of constructing 
them should not be a subject beneath the attention of the 
export merchant. The English packing cases of oak tim- 
ber, with upright braces and cross cleats, meet the most 
approval in foreign countries; but they are comparatively 
expensive, and after being emptied are of no use, for it 
is almost impossible to open them without ipjury. Some 
modification of this type, together with the use of screws 
to fasten the lid, or the inclusion of a nail extractor in 
every large invoice has been suggested. The more com 
mon use of rough hard wood barrels for packing Hard- 
ware is another suggestion. But every traveling agent 
insists upon small cases, because, even when the goods are 
bound to a sea port or railway station where the size or 
weight of the package is (within reasonable limits) of 
no importance, they may often be sold by the package for 
interior towns or stations to which the only transport is 
by mule or camel. In such instances the size and weight 
of the package become of the utmost consequence. Tin 
or zinc lined cases are seldom needed in the Hardware 
trade, but the use of tarred paper, or some equivalent, as 
a protection against moisture, sweating or accidental ex- 
posure to rain or dew in transit is always to be recom- 
mended. 

Traveling Agents. 

Next in importance to producing a superior article of 
Hardware, attractively put up and securely packed, is 
its rapid and profitable sale. It is needless to say that 
the first step in this process is to bring the article to the 
favorable notice of the buyer, and this is best secured by 
advertising in the trade journals and the prudent dis- 
tribution of circulars. The next step is the employment 
of suitable traveling agents to explain, conciliate and 
persuade—in short, to negotiate. All sorts of expedients 
have been resorted to with the object to dispense with 
the commercial traveler, but without success. From 
Cosmos Indicopleustes, who was an Alexandrian commer- 
cial traveler of the sixth century, down to the latest 
type of “ representative,” the trade of the world has bee! 
done, as it probably could only have been done, by the 
traveling agent. Its latest development is the moder 
hustler, of rapid movement and restless enterprise, 1 
morous, jocular and communicative. Foreign competiti: 
demands a more sedate class of representative, with 
courteous bearing and a fair command of languag: 
The best equipped salesmen at present for the Burop« 
trade are the Germans. As a rule they are more expe! 
enced, better informed and more courteous than | 
English. They have a good command of the north 
languages, such as German, Scandinavian, Russian a)! 
Hungarian. But they are usually deficient in the La 
tongues, such as French, Spanish and Italian, the m 
important languages in the South American and Lev: 
trades. But politeness often goes as far as languages 
trading with foreign merchants. This accomplishm: 
is of course not to be picked up, but must result from 
tuition and good training. The observant traveler on ' 
great ocean steamships already sees much improvem: 
in this respect. The American commercial agent is ¢ 
tinctly improving and the trade is improving with hin 
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SIXTEENTH EDITION STANDARD HARDWARE 
LISTS.* 


CX OME 13 years ago a modest little volume of 12 or 14 

pages, entitled “The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists,” made its appearance on the market, the only 
book of its kind in existence, and immediately made a 
place for itself among the Hardware trade. It has now 
reached the sixteenth edition, and has become a volume of 
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tion is also called to the changes in the list, so that those 
who have purchased books can readily correct them. This 
edition, which has just come from the press, exceeds the 
former edition by 34 pages, the increase resulting from 
the revision and enlargement of former lists, and the 
addition of much entirely new matter. The new lists 
relate to the following among other lines: 
Horse and Mule Shoes. 


Axes (with Axe group list). 
Adzes. 


Gate H inges. Per Doz. Sets. 


CLARK’S OR SHEPARD’S. 


Nos. ia ‘ 
Hinges with Latches 
Hinges only___- 
Latches only 


I 2 3 
$6.00 8.00 12.00 
4.00 6,00 9.00 


2.00 2.00 3.00 


Shutter and Blind Hinges. per poz. 


Nos. . ...- 3 2% 2 1% I oO oo 000 4 5 
Lull & Porter, Shutter_$1.80 2.25 2.60 2.80 3.00 6.00 10.00 20.00 1.80 2.80 


1868 O. P., Blind- 


. 6.25 


Strap and T Hinges. pL's,Ps 


Inches. ... bonne eas 3 4 5 6 
Light strap..... ..... ..-. $0.85 1.10 1.35 1.70 
EROGVY GERGD. 2 ocick oe 1.60 2.15 15 
RAE Dc ekencecasuate 0.75 80 61.00. 1.20 
NS irik: cee educa cdenne --- 0.90 1.05 25 
earn ROOT FE. inc. ceves 1.80 2.45 15 
ee Seer ee fag a ae ; 1.15 


Corrugated : 
ERORVY G6PED.. 2.0005. cccceeee LOD 216 260 
po ek ee 180 2.45 3.15 


Hart's Patent 
Heavy strap. we 165 2.1 
Extra heavy T ; awed 2.85 50 


3-50 an wine _ 12.50 


7 by 9 10 12 14 16 18 
2.10 2.40 , 3.30 1.90 640 7.90 
13%... 13 13 13 18 
1.35 1.50 1.90 2.20 3.00 3.90 5.15 
1.55 : 2.30 3.20 4.45 10 7 
14%.... .14 14 14 el4 
Be ass 165 2.45 OF 
1.6 7.2 2 
”) - 
é 8 ) 85 15.8 


Wrought Iron Goods. | syarei* 3s 


Inch. 1 14 1% 1% 2 2% 2 23 3 Ble 
Hooks and Staples Bs aed acti mM : if) 8.00) M 
Staples only Sa 12D 1.20 13 150 1.70 2.00 2.35 26 3.20 3.7 

Inch 1 i146 5 54 «6 7 \ 9 10 12 
Hooks and Staples 10.00 11.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 22.00 25.00 28.00 33.00 36.00 
Staples only... ‘ ; 9.25 6.50 8.0 ‘ os , 
Hasps and Staples ‘ 0.84 mW) 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.70 2.00 2.64 
Hasps and Staples, with Hook 120 . 140 1.60 180 220 250 3m 


{ Page of The Iron Age Standard Hardware Lists. 


167 pages, containing over 300 lists. These are designated 
as “Standard Lists,” as they are in general use by the 
manufacturers of the goods to which they relate. One 
valuable feature of the book is the fact that it is under 
constant revision, as changes in the lists occur from time 
to time, so that it is ALWAYS REVISED UP TO DATE of PUR- 
CHASE. In the reading columns of The Iron Age atten- 


* The Iron Age Standard Hardware Lists. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised to Date of Purchase. Published by David Williams 
Company, 232-238 William street, New York. Price $1, post- 
paid 


Augers and Auger Bits 

Blocks for Rope Straps. 

Brass Cocks. 

Brass Fittings. 

Cast Iron Fittings. 

Malleable Iron Fittings. 

Window Glass. 

Comparative list of Iron and Steel Planes. 
Comparative list of Adjustable Planes. 
High Brass Rods. 

Extras on Sisal and Manila Rope. 
Standard Iron Body Valves. 

Radiator Valves 
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Bench and Pattern Makers’ Rules. 
Board Measures. 

Log Measures. 

Yard Sticks. 

The lists are arranged alphabetically, while an eight- 
page index makes ready reference easy. The lists are 
intended for use in book form, or to be cut out and in- 
serted in price books. For this purpose they are printed 
on one side only of the paper. They have been prepared 
with special view to compactness of arrangement and 
convenience of reference. The accompanying full size 
illustration shows a page of “The Iron Age Standard 
Hardware Lists.” From this an excellent idea may be 
formed of the arrangement and utility of this collection 
of List prices. 

++ oe ___—___ 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Palmer Brothers, dealers in Hardware, Paints, Var- 
nishes, &c., Chester, Pa., have been succeeded by Palmer 
& Gayley. 


The Perry Hardware Company, Cuthbert, Ga., has 
sold out its business to S. D. Zuber & Sons. 


Miller & Davis, for years engaged in the Hardware 
business at De Smet, S. D., have dissolved partnership, 
I. J. Miller purchasing the interest of S. E. Davis. Mr. 
Miller will continue the business under his own name. 


Stevens & Wilson, Hardware dealers of Letcher, S. 


D., have added a complete harness department to their 
store. 


The Lyman Hardware Company, Oacoma, S. D., which 
was organized by Albert Williamson and Henry Smith, 
has started a new store at Lyman, a small town west of 
Oacoma. 


A. D. Brown has disposed of his Hardware, Stove 
and Implement business at Santa Rosa, Cal., to Ketterlin 
Bros., who have made a number of improvements in the 
store. 


The Hill & Inman Company, Modena, Mo., has been 
succeeded by Woods & Hill. 


Wachter, Arnholt & Co., have recently succeeded 
Wachter, Wenke & Co., dealers in Hardware, Implements 
and furniture, Pender, Neb. 


The Hardware business of Frank Hassler, Perham, 
Minn., has been absorbed by A. Marckel and Kukowski 
Bros. of the same town, who have divided up the stock. 


J. J. Hopper has purchased an interest in the Folk & 
Hopper Hardware and Stove business in Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


Joseph Steck has retired from the Herman Cole Hard- 
ware Company, Alton, Ill., and Mr. Cole and Henry Bock- 
strop now constitute the firm. 


Rolmer & Rinehart, Hardware merchants, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., dissolved partnership on the Ist inst., the 
former retiring. Daniel Rinehart will continue the busi- 
ness under his own name. 


William A. Barber has succeeded Motley, McKell & 
Barber in the Hardware, Stove and Paint business at 
Mitchell, S. D. 


The Kenyon Hardware Company, Dallas, Texas, has 
disposed of its wholesale and retail business to H. W. 
Thornhill & Co. 


Paxton Hardware Company, Snyder, Texas, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 for the prosecution 
of the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy 
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Hardware, Stoves, Implements, Sporting Goods, Wagons 
and Buggies, Wind Mills, &e. 


R. W. Hall ‘has purchased the business formerly con- 
ducted by Ketch Hardware Company, Richmond, Ind. 


Cc. W. and T. G. Ewing have purchased the entire 
Paden interest in the Paden-Ewing Hardware Company, 
Gadsden, Ala., and will continue the business under the 
name of the Ewing Hardware Company. The capital 
stock of the new company will be placed at $60,000. T 
G. Ewing will be president, with C. W. Ewing as treas 
urer. The company’s business is wholesale and retail, 
about three-fourths wholesale. 


W. J. Speckman, Terry, S. D., has purchased of J. FE 
Stewart his stock of Hardware, furniture, Mining Sup- 
plies, &c. 


The Schweers Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated at Shawano, Wis., by John S. Schweers, E. D. 
Schweers, August Anderson and E. D. Reinhard. 


Proseus & Fisk have just succeeded C. E. Leggett in 
tue general Hardware business at Newark, N. J. 


T. E. Rockford is successor to McCoy & Harrison in 
the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint and Sporting 
Goods business at Leigh, Neb. 


The Oklahoma City Hardware Company, Oklahoma 
City, O. T., has succeeded Armstrong Hardware Com- 
pany, with a capital of $500,000, an increase of $100,000. 
The incorporators are S. E. and R. A. Clarkson, A. W 
Boyd, S. H. Brown, W. H. Wick, W. M. Parker and W. 
F. Wilson, Mr. Clarkson being president; Mr. Boyd, vice 
president; Mr. Vick, secretary and treasurer, and S. H. 
Brown, buyer. The company will conduct an exclusively 
jobbing business. 


W. W. Conde Hardware Company, Watertown, N. 
Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $130,000, the 
directors being W. W. Conde, Catharine E. Conde, Burton 
C. Wilmot and Frank W. Clark. Mr. Conde is president 
of the company, and Mr. Wilmot secretary and treasurer. 
No change has been made in the management of the busi 
ness, as the Messrs. Wilmot and Clark have been asso 
ciated with the establishment for the past 20 and 15 
years, respectively. 

J. D. Lare & Son, Dixon, Ohio, have disposed of their 
Hardware, Stove, Implement, Buggy and Wagon business 
to M. A. Clem, who continues at the old stand. 


The Crobaugh & Dahm Hardware Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio, has been organized with $50,000 capital stock to 
carry on the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Paints, &c. 

The Adam Decker Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated at St. Paul, Minn., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are Paul Quehl, George 
Peckern and Wm. Zschau. 


The Barnquist Hardware Company, Dayton, Iowa, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 


H. W. Darling & Co., Boston, Mass., have disposed oi 
their retail Hardware business to H. M. Sanders & Co., 
27 Eliot street. 


Ketch Hardware Company, dealer in Hardware. 
Stoves, Paints, &c., Richmond, Ind., has sold its business 
to Robert W. Hall, who continues at the old stand. 


Kezar & Morkassel are successors to W. N. 
in the Hardware business at Warren, Minn. 


Powell 


A. R. Wolf Hardware Company has recently embarked 
in business at Altoona, Pa., handling at reiai] Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Implements, Stoves, Tinware, Paints. 
Sporting Goods, &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


W. A. Bates Mfg. Company. 


W. A. Bates Mfg. Company succeeds C. A. Gee Mfg. 
mpany of Cuba, N. Y., and will continue the 
‘ture of Gee’s Sure Catch minnow trap 


manu- 
This is made 
galvanized screen wire and sheet steel, of cylindrical 
ipe, With an opening in the end cone to admit the bait. 


Grill Work on Screen Doors. 

Che Higgin Mfg. Company, Newport, Ky., is manufactur- 
« high grade screen doors in connection with which metal 
Il work is used for ornamentation and for the protec- 
| of the wire cloth in the lower part of the doors. The 
ll work is of a variety of patterns, covering the screen 
re of the lower panel and with some styles of doors 
vering also the lower portion of the upper panel, where 
e screen wire is in danger of becoming damaged by 
ng pushed against with the hand when opening the 
ior. Both single and double doors are made with the 
erill work. 


Lloyd Mfg. Company. 
Lloyd Mfg. Company, Minneapolis. Minn., is manufac- 
turing nearly 100 different styles of 
arts, &c., in rattan and steel 


lso making a line of rattan chairs and furniture. 


buggies, go 


baby 


frames. The company is 


———_»--o___— 
The B. & S. Adjustable S Wrench. 


The accompanying cut represents an 8-inch adjustable 


S-wrench, made entirely of drop forgings, embodying th¢ 
together 


idvantages of a solid machine wrench with 





The B. & S&S. Adjustable S Wrench 


the convenience of an adjustable wrench. The thumb 
fastens the adjusting nut securely when the 
wrench has been adjusted to the opening desired. Thx 


SCTeCW 


sliding jaw is fitted in a double groove, which adds to 
the strength of the tool. The wrench opens 114 inches, 
and is put on the market by the Billings & Spencer 
Company, Hartford, Gonn. 

_- t+o 


Ideal Muzzle Protector. 





Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., is putting on 
the market the muzzle protector for 30-40 Krag rifle, as 





Ideal 


UVuzcle Protector. 


hown herewith. It is designed to permit cleaning rifle 
arrels with cleaning rod introduced at the muzzle, and 
Oo prevent the extreme end of the muzzle becom- 
ing worn out of true, or bell muzzled, which interferes 
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{YY 


The illustration is 
interior construction. None other 
issued with the rifle, is 


with uniform and accurate shooting 
cut away to show the 
than the regular service 
required, and the cleaning may be done from the muzzle, 
is so small that the rod 
rifling near the muzzle. 
made a close fit to the outside of the 


rod, as 
as the hole through the protector 
cannot touch the inner edge of the 


The 


muzzle 


rotector is 
of the 30-40 Krag, and it is held firmly by three 
In the 


ither disk to prevent 


knurled screws, each serew is inserted a 


to the outside of the 


point of 
hard injury 
barrel and to hold the protector firmly in place while the 
is being cleaned 


] ral 
MILL e! 
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New Hollow Set Screw. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 127-133 Fourth avenue, 
New York, have just put on the market a group of hollow 
as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


set screws 


Fig. 2 is a sectional 


the set screw showing the 

gets the name of hollow 
into place by a 
hardened wrench with the 
shows the method of locking a collar 


view of 


hexagonal hole, from which it 


set screw and by which it is screwed 


suitable case steel furnished 
set screws. Fig. 1 
to a shaft. leaving no projecting head to catch workmen’s 
‘lothing and hence 


and hubs on revolving shafts to prevent accident, as re- 


obviating the necessity for protectors 


quired by United States factory inspectors. These screws 


are designed to replace both headless and head 


square 





HOLLOW 
_ SET SCREW 





of Usina f Fia. 2 Transverse and 
Set Screi Longitudinal Sections 


each size is all that is re- 
The screws are made of 


set screws, and one length of 
quired for any depth of hole 
steel and are drawn with the hexagonal hole, which in- 
sures elasticity and prevents loosening during changes of 
temperature. By putting two screws in a hole they are 
locked and the thread strain is equalized. Another im- 
portant point, obvious to users of screws, is that short 
screws do not lose the lead of thread as do long ones: 
hence this form of screw sets at once at the bottom of the 
hole. Deep holes need only be threaded at the bottom 
for a distance equal to the length of the hollow set screw ; 
the remainder may be counterbored. No shoulder is need- 
ed on collars and no countersinking, thus effecting a sav- 
ing of material and labor. This style of screw may be 
sealed against rust and corrosion by filling the hole with 
wax, which is especially valuable for use in water on 
propellers of steamers or yachts, or for similar purposes. 
The power on the wrench is applied equally the entire 
length of the screw, so there is little or no torsional strain 
and the force is applied largely at the point of the screw 
The screw has United States stand- 
ard threads and cup point. The sizes are %, 1, 5 and % 
inch diameters, with lengths of %, 9-16, 11-16 and % 
inch, respectively, the threads of which are 16, 12 and 
13, 11, 10 to the inch, in the order named. The first two 
sizes are packed 100 in a box, and the two large sizes 
50 in a box, with a key in each lot. 


where it is required. 
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Hand Knurling Tool No. 95. 


The hand knurling tool shown in the accompanying 
cut has a forged steel shank, polished and nickel plated, a 
cocobolo handle, hollow, with a scraw cap, making a con- 
venient receptacle for holding extra knurls when not in 
use. The three knurls furnished in this set, those most 
used, are as follows: One fine cross, one medium cross, 
one medium straight, as shown in the cut. The knurls 
are 5 inch in diameter, % inch thick. The holder is not 
adjustable for knurls of different thicknesses. As the 
shank is solid it will not spring easily, so will do better 
work. The total length of the tool is 10 inches. The 
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ardized, parts being interchangeable. All metal parts 
are polished and nickeled, the entire skate as now per- 
fected being more simple and stronger. These skates are 
designed for young people and adults, for use on asphalt 
surfaces or touring across country on macadamized or 
other fairly good roads. 


—9--o—___—_ 
Little Blacksmith Combination Deep Throat 
Punch and Shear No. 16. 


J. F. Kidder Mfg. Company, Burlington, Vt., is offer 
ing the combination punch and shear shown herewith 


Hand Knurling Tool No. 95. 


handle and three knurls are packed, as one set, in a box. 
Handles and any of the knurls may be purchased sep- 
arately, if desired. The tool is offered by Goodell-Pratt 
Company, Greenfield, Mass. 


——- +m = - 


Improved Automobile Cycle Skate. 


The Cycle Skate & Sporting Goods Company, 37 
Park streeet, New York, has just put on the market 
the new form of automobile cycle skate here shown. It 
is made with 5-inch solid cushion rubber tires, the 


The design above the machine was punched and cut on 
the machine from No. 12 gauge iron, the circle shown 
being 4 inches in diameter. The machine was designed 
to accomplish a class of work not usually done on ma- 
chines and to take the place of expensive presses and dies 
where such are needed for jobbing or experimental work. 
It will cut the inside and outside of practically any sized 
circle and will shear pieces for elbows or angles of any 
degree. The punch or shear when not in use is up and 
out of the way of work and so does rfot conflict with th: 
other. The machine not only combines a punch and 
shear, but with it press work can be done of practically 


Improved Automobile Ocyle Skate. 


former style having had 4-inch wheels; both sizes now 
being made with all the improvements here described. 
The constituent parts are formed in dies from sheet steel 
and Shelby seamless tubing is used. An important fea- 
ture of the new skate is the positive fastening of the 
telescoping tubes, which are adjustable from 10 to 12 
inches, inclusive, there being one hole through the outer 
tube and a series of holes at suitable distances through 
the inner tube, by means of which a round head screw 
passes through both tubes and is held rigidly by nut 
and curved washer underneath. If by any means the 
nut should be lost the union of front and rear sections 
is secure regardless of clamp and strap fastenings. The 
forks, forward and back, while made now of thinner 
stock, are of better grade, more symmetrical in shape 
and are hardened and tempered, thus making them lighter 
and stronger. The russet heel straps are now fastened 
by an improved process which is stronger and handsomer 
in appearance. There is also an important change in the 
clamp fastening which keeps the forward double 
threaded clamp screw underneath the front plate in posi- 
tion. The tires are rigidly held in position by substan- 
tial inner lugs, which are a part of the tire itself, screws 
with nut fastenings passing through the lugs and clamp- 
ing steel spokes and tire in one solid wheel, which runs 
on steel ball bearings, having hardened steel cups and 
cones. The part: of both 4 and 5 inch sizes are made on 
machinery specially built for the purpose and are stand- 


any design without any readjustment. The punch is 
fitted with the company’s quick changing punches and 
dies and will punch from 1-16 to 9-16 inch, advancing in 


little Blacksmith Combination Deep Throat Punch and Shea 
No, 16. 


thirty-seconds. The depth of the machine’s throat is 16 
inches, and it has a capacity up to punching a ¥% inch 
hole in No. 12 gauge iron and shearing the same gauge 
iron. 








\w 
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The Anderson Automobile Jack. 


W. H. Anderson & Sons, Detroit, Mich., are putting 
the market the automobile jack to which the accom- 
The one on the left hand in Fig. 1 
a view of the front and the other of the rear of the jack. 
Fig. 2 are illustrated working parts showing the prin- 
The spiral worm engages the teeth 
the lifting bar and each revolution of the worm raises 
The lever handle is geared to 
hangs 
and is used either to raise 
the ratchet paw! either up 


nying cuts refer. 


ple of the device. 


ie lifting bar one tooth. 


ve increased power, 


ose to the side of the jack 
or lower the load by moving 


and, 


when not in use, 





Fig. 1.—The 


or down as desired. 


G inches. 
following are mentioned: 


a small with a 


space, 


White Lead, Zinc, &c.— 


# Ib 
English white, in Oil... 9e@ 9% 
American white,, in Oil: 
Lots of 500 Ib or over........ .. @ @% 
Lots less than 500 Ib.......... .. @i 
In BRRSPOIB. cc .cccenne siaseand! 06 @é 
White, in oil, 25 tb tin 
s, add to keg price... - @ % 
White, in oil, 12% bb tin 
ils, add to keg price sat ae 2 
White, in oil, 1 to 5 tb 
s'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% 
I American. Terms: For lots 12 
tons and over 4%¢ rebate; and 2% for 
h if paid in 15 days from date of 
voice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over 


for cash if paid in 15 days from 


for lots of 


e of invoice, less than 
Ibs. net # tb 
White. Dry in bbls...... .. @6 
American, dry.......+.+- 45a@ 4% 
French : 
Paris. Wed Beak, Giiec. ccoscscvess 8 
‘aris, Green Seal, Ary.......ccseee-9 
werp, Red Seal, dry ™% 
twerp, Green Seal, dry ‘ 87, 
V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 
n Seal: 
ts of 1 ton and over 11%@12 
ts of less than 1 ton 1244(@'125 
V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 


Sea 


al 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 10%@11% 


ts of less than 1 ton 10% @ 11% 
iscounts.—French Zit Discounts 
buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed 
les, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls., 4 
Dry Colors— 2D 
k, Carbon.... . .. 5 @10 
k, Drop, Amer eevee 4 @6 
k. Drop, Eng... 5 @l5 
k, Ivory ansapdidacomelinn 16 (20 
p, Com.... avecensaavaens. ae 
e, Celestial... sess . 4 @6 
» CRERGRG, occcccccccceces 2 @32 
e. Prussian akaaceceances Ulan 
e, Ultramarine............... 4'2@15 
VOU, BRR soc se ccsescoceece @ 1 
TEMES, TOO, Gocco cccesccesncs $3.55@4.00 
een, Chrome, ordinary....... 3%4@ 6 


Anderson Automobile 


The small hand wheel 
the rear view of the jack is used for quickly raising the 
bar to the desired hight or for lowering the bar to allow 
the jack to be placed under the axle or piece to be lifted. 
With the toe lift a load can be raised from the ground 
Among the working features of 


Jack, 


That it 


that 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


shown 


the jack the 
is positive in action, 
that it has no dogs or cams to hold the load, that the 
load is always under absolute control, with no risk of 
the load dropping or the jack slipping: it occupies 
large lifting capacity, and that 


in 


it will not rattle when carried in a repair kit. 
hight of the jack when lowered is 11% inches and when 
It weighs 8 pounds 


raised is 17% inches. 


Pig. 2.- 


nished in malleable 
in natural finish, in 





—Parts of 


Anderson Jack. 
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Leather Wheel Casters. 


Cc. E. 


Sovereign Company, 


and 


711 


The 


is fur- 


iron with black finish; also of brass 
antique brass finish or nickel plated. 


Rockford, Ill, is offering 


casters with leather wheels, one style of which is shown 


herewith. 





Leather Wheel Casters. 


These are particularly adapted to use on pol- 


ished hard wood floors, the leather wheel being smooth 
made with Philadelphia 
stem, also with bed stem for wooden and iron beds. 


and noiseless. 








mi 
Green, Chrome 7 @d 
Lead, R t kegs 
Lot 0) V @ 6 
Lots less i . I a7 
Litharge 2 . d kegs 
Lots 500 Ib I ver a6 
Lots less tha 00 DT 
Ocher America 8 16. Of 
Orcher, American Golder 24@ 3% 
Orcher, French e@ 2 
Orcher, Foreign Golden ; @4 
Orange Mineral, Engli 8%(a 10" 
Orange M ra Fre! Yea 114 
Orange Mineral, Germar 74 a@10 
Orange Mineral Americal 8 @ 8} 
Red, Indian, English tea 8 
Red, Indian, America 3 @3 
Red, Turkey, Englist 4 «lo 
Red, Tuscan, 7 @l0 
Red, Venetian, J 100 Ih $ t 
Red Venetiar h..100 Ib $ 
Sienna, Italian 1 and 
Powdered D 9%, 
Sienna Ita R P 6 
Sienna, American, Raw 14@ 2 
Sienna America Burnt and 
Powdered 2 
Tal French.... et $20.00 
Talc, Americar # ton 16.00@25.00 
Te rra A i | r I , 
Terra Alba, Englis ? 100 tt 
Terra Alba, Americar 2 10 
®:, No. 1.... 60 70 
Terra Alba, America # 100 
is Se Be sck 45 @50 
Umber, T’} Bnt. & Pow 244@ 31 
Umber, Turk« Raw & Pow.. 24@ 3 
Umber, Burnt, Amer L4@ 2 
| Umber, Raw Amer (a 2 
Yellow, Chrome ll @l4 
| Vermilion, American Lead 0 @B 
| Vermilion, Qui Iver, bulk ages 
Vermilion ) ksilver, bag 166 
Vermili English, Impor 75 80 
Vermilion, Chines $0.90 1.00 
| : : 
} Colors in oil— er 
Black, Lampblack.... 12 @l4 
| Blue, Chinese. . .. 36 @46 
Blue, Prussian aa . 32 @36 
Blue, Ultramarine 13 @l16 
| Brown, Vandyke ll @u4 


Green, Chrome 
Gree! Pari 
Sienna, Kav 
Sienna, Burnt 
Umber Kaw 


Me | Umber, Burnt 


Miscellaneous— 
Barytes, W t kor 


| Barytes, Amer. floated.? t 
Barytes, ¢ i N 





| W ng I 
_| Whiting, Ex. Gilders.# 10 
Putty— 
In bladders 
In bul 
In cans, 1 
In cans, 12 to 50 It 
Spirits Turpentine 
In Oil bbls 
I m i bbl 
Glue— 
Cal 
|} Comm B 
Extra W é 
Foot Stock. W 
Foot Stock. Brow 
Germa Hide 
Frenct 
Irish 
Low Grad 
Medium White 


Gum Shellac— 
ached Commercial 
tone Dried 


| Diamond I 
Fine Orang 

| A. C, Garr 

iD. Cc 
Octagon B 
T. N 











The casters 


1.55 


are 
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Cocoa Cc 
‘ c I 
‘ D> Prit 
( N I 1 
Red Ela 
Red 8S ’ 
0 It t 
N tef t ror 
Palm, pr Log 
Mineral Oils— 
| Black, 29 weravity, 25@90 
Sant 
Black, 29 gravit cold tes 
Rlack. Summer 
‘ ler t filtered 
( inder. dark filtered 
Paraftir 3-907 gravit 
Paraffine, % ravity 
Paraftine 5 gravity 
Pariffine. R 
In small ts “¢ advence 


53 a 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


wv ga 
4 44 
} 146 
‘ ‘ 
; 42 
x» 
yt 058 
8 (a49 
6 138 
= 
tli 
24 24 
24 @a 
4 ! 
a 
é 64 
65 (67 
48 150 
. @. 
15 t 
47 1 
v3 
8 129 
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‘ i 
f 8 
) 4) 
! 133 
1%@ 5 
1 @58 
f) 15] 
5'4@ 53 
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1244413 
11%@12 
m@9a 


11%@13 
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REVISED FEBRUARY 23, 1905 


‘Current Hardware Prices. | 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 338 


per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


February 23, . 3 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 


: : names and ; ( 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor the 


Ks 
at 
p 


‘ 


tee 2 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
jobbers. 


trom manutacturers or 


broken packages often command higher 


whether 
small orders and 
prices, while lower 


Very 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.- -Quotations printed in 
to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
trade, 


type (Roman) relate 


obtainable by the fair retail 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


Picnestern: Blind— 

Domestic, @ doz. $3.00 

North's - 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
a Stop— 

Ives 

Taplin’s "civotion 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, é&c. 


Anvils—American— 
Basle. ABB, «..vsscpeccuss # bh TK@TK?E 
Hay-Budden, Wrought 444 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. 
Trenton 


Imported — 
Peter Wright 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, é&c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros. 
Livi ngston Nail 


Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur V0k10%, 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .70&107 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist... . .50&10Z 
Jennings’ Pattern........Weé 10% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits 
n wstner Pat. Auger Bits............ 5 . 
E. Jennings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. — “ee 40& 
Russell Jer a 
L’ Hommedieu 
Mayhew’s ¢ ‘ountersink Bits 
ee “50a? oath 
Ohio Tool 
Car Bits... 
Pugh’s Black. 
Pugh’s Jennin é 
Snell’s Auger Bits....... 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ FE 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twis = , 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ 


Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, $26... .50&10% 

Clark’s Pattern, No. 1 ? doz. $26 ; 


i 2 wep sekes 
Ford’s, Clark’s sia 12 60 


C. E. Sonne «& C o,, 8 Pat. 


Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Doble, Cut... .$8.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 13, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. $9.00@10.00 


Ames 

New Patent.. 

Universal .... 

Wood's U nivers 
Ship Augers and Bits—_ 

Ford's 

Cc. E. Jennings & 0 
L’ Hommedieu’s 
Watrous’ 

Ohio Tool Co.’s... 

Snell's 


Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 


Awis— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled 
Unhdled, 
Unhandled, 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent... gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shlidered. .qro. 65@0¢ 
Scratch Als: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}4.00 
grandes, Socket..gro.$11. ens 

urwooc 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, 
3% 1b.) 
First Quality 
Second Quality 


NOTE.—Heavier Weights add Extras as 
per regular schedule. 


Axle Grease -— 
See Grease, Agle 


gro. $2.75@3.00 
Shidered. ..7ro.63@66¢ 
Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 


base weights. (up to 


the ordinary 
manufactur- 
usually 
lower prices being 
from manufacturers or 


particular 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33'/, 


@ 33'/; & 10% signifies 


dresses of manufacturers see 
also THE IRON AGE 


DIRECTORY, 


the advertising columns a 
issued May, 1904, whi ‘ 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers a 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new 
ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


DIRECTORY of the 


Iron, Hardware 


edition of “ Standard Ha 


has been issued and contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are reques 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering th 


quotations as correct and as 
Hardware Merchants. 


useful as possible to Ret 


BLL LL 


Axles— 
Concord, 


Iron or Steel 
Loose Collar. ..44aP4¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4%4@5%4¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. ..3%403%4¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Styles3 a4) 4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar pa oe 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@7545% 
OG. 5B 20) 865.0 v0 POEMMIIES 

Nos. 15 to 18..... VIELIGTIE 10S, 
Nos. 19 to 2 THE LOQTIE IES 

Boxes, Axle- 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 


Common and Concord, turned. 


lb., 5%4@6¢ 
Half Patent 


ib. 8144@9¢ 
Bait- 


Hendryx: 
BR tisidiecieve gecsckunacsooeupen 20 


Fishing— 


Competitor ree 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Spring Balances 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances............40&10 
REMMEE PRIBNCOES. 20.00ccccccscccces 40 
Circular Balances..........00.0.+++50 
Large Dial 


Barb Wire—sScee 
Bars— now 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb... 

per lb., 2% 4, @3', ¢ 


Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..®@ gro. $8.50 


Beams, enna 
Scale Beams... 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No, 


Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 
Tinned 
No. ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 10;, 
Tinned : 
No. 10 Wire Galvs anised. -® doz. 
Western w. G. © 
No, 1 Electric 
No. 2 Buffalo 
No. 3 Perfection Dus 


Egg— 


Japanned... 
Tinned..... 
Japanned.. 


COG60ES %, 


. Barb. 


- 40€ 10@50 WO % 


Carpet— 


# gro. 
-@ gro. 
# gro. 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No. A, 
Holt, No. 1, 
Holt, No, B, 
Holt, No. 2, 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....® doz. 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned....% doz. 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: 

No 60 Improved Dover 
No. 75 Improved Dover 
No. 100 Improved Dover $7. 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. .. .$8.50 
No. 202 Imp’'d Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 4 
doz ‘$25.00 

Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo 

Wonder (S. 8S. & Co.).8 gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 

60k 10@704 10% 
Blacksmiths’— 

Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 40 
Fach.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 
Eaetra Length: 

Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 

Hand— 
Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz... .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 
Molders— 

Inch. 9 10 11 12 1h 

Doz. $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 J 
Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary goods. . .7T5&5Q@T5&E5% 

High grade 10d 10007104 1085 , 


Jersey see e eee ee eeererserseessesesese 75&10 
Texas Star Snark 


-® doz. 
-P doz. 
.P doz. 
# doz. $2.25 


Net Prices. 


oy 
y 


Abbe’s Gong 
Burton Gong.... 
Home, R, & E 
Lever and Pul 
Trip Gong... 
Yankee Gong 


Hand— 
Polished, Prass.. 
6OLSQMOVE 145 Y 
Metal 60% 
Plated. ... 0&U@iN0E10E5S 7, 
Swiss 60G@60ET14 %, 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......33'4@35 
Silver Chime... 33%4(435 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells Ib. 2% ¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and School 
50k 10456045 %, 
Stamping Co, 
75 


Hand Bells, 


White 
Nickel 


American Tube 
Gongs 


Table Call ‘in 50@50& 10 
Belting— ‘Leather— 
Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .60@60di% 
Regular Short Lap.. .65&410@70% 
Standard TO0k5 MTV 100% 
Light Standard WOE 10QI5Y% 
Cut Leather Lacing 60410 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. 


17T44@18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
THATS Y, 
Common Standard... .70@770é10% 
Standard 
Retra 
High Grade........ 
Bench Stops— 


See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Green River Tire Benders and 
setters 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No. 5, 
$20.50. 
Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S, Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 


604560410 
- F0LSQi0E10 %, 


Spokes 
Tubes 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden. ...70€10@7545% 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 5O@5045 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
Patent Sheaves 50&10 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

Junior 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron. 

Stowell’s Self Loading 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c...30&19@j0Oki0% 
Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co 
Boilts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 

Common Carriage (cut sree) é 
% «2 6 and Smaller... .75€2%% 
Larger and longer Y 

Phila, Eagle $3.00 list May 24°99 

80410 % 
Bolt Ends, list Feb, 14, '95.7045% 
Machine, % wv 4 and smaller 
V5 Y 

larger and longer.. 
WETMLY 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 

Inch ss. 4. 4-4 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 45 .56 . .75 

Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
Inch 6 8 1 
Per 2. 1.40 2.00 

Cast Iron C hain Fiat Japanned: 

8 10 
Per Peer “0095 1.25 1.55 

Cast Tron Shutte r, Japanned, 

Brass Knobs: 


Machine, 


8 10 

Per cha : 90 1.20 
Wrt Dorvei Japa. 8080 10%, 
Wrt “ Bronzed... .50@50& 10% 
Wrt. Spring... T0&M@7I&10k10% 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@5i0Ek 1005 % 
Wrt. Square Neck..... ATL 10% 





Wrt Square.66 % €10@66 24 &1, 
Ives’ Patent Door.... - 
Stove and Plow 
VENA Vé! ( 
S2Vok LOMS82Yc | 
Tire— 


Stove 


Common ° 
Norway Iron. 
American Screw Company: 

Norway Phila., list Oct, 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16 

Bay State, list Dec, 28, ‘$ 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

porway Phila., list Oct, 

page Phila., list Oct. 16, i 

Eclipse, list Dec, 2, rei: 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
Nut Co.: 
list Dec, 28, °99........ 


Empire, ; 7 
list Oct., "84......8 ( 


Norway Phila., 
ay Nut c 0.: 
ire 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handl 
1% '%y 1% 

Per doz... 

Inch 

i. Pe ree 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, 

2, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each 

Boxes, Mitre— ( 
©. E. Jennings & Co g 
Langdon A 
Perfection ; ( 
Schatz 


Braces— 
Common Ball,American., $1.2546 
Barber’s BOK LOK 10a Ge 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s.. 
Fray’s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 

4i4 


C, E, Jennings & Co 

Mayhew’s Ratchet. . 

Mayhew's puis Action Hay ‘Pat. 
Muilers Falls Drill Braces « 
l., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat 60&10 


Brackets 
Wrought Steel. . .80&10@80¢ 10 
Bradley's Wire Shelf: 

Full cases. 

Broken Base 
Griftin’s Pressed Stee ‘ —e 
Grittin’s wending Brac ROOD. ciiccacl 
Stowell’s Cast 
NED: CMancvenicccustassens ° 
Western, W. G. Co., 


Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. ( 


Broilers— 
Western, W. G. 
WEEE SHOE. COs ob dcackockscccs TH@75 
Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart......19 12 
Water, Regular...1.40 1. ” 
Water, Heavy.....3.490 3.7 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2. "5 
PO. whee ues 0% 2.55 2.87 


Bucks, Saw— 


Hoosier.... gro. $ 
Bull Rings—see Rings, i 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., ‘96.... 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............. 

Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@5 
Fast Joint, Narrow... j0élas 
Loose i 704107 
Loose Pin............W&éla? 
Mayer’s Hinges 
Parliament Butts 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back sree : 
Narrow and Broad. é 
eee ‘ 
Sees 5% : 
Loose Pin, Jap’d. . . 74 10 ( 
Loose Pin, Ball and Stee ple 
SS teat snc hiss ahah doch ola 85 
Japanned Ball Tip Butts... 
79410Y 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 
side Blind Butts... .55410% 


ages, Bird— a 
Hendryx. Brass: j 
5000, 1100 ser 
1200’ series. aa 
200, 300, 600 and 990 series. 
Hendryx’ Bronze: 
700. series 


Hendryx Enameled 40& 10° “t 


see Leaders, 


February 23, 1905 
Calipers— See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel 


1 pronyg..... per lb.4€4%4¢ 


1 prony.. .per 10., @4G%4¢ 
Blunt.... widened (aig e¢ 
Sharp. eeeee 4 ime 
tlunt Toe...... # Ib 3.65¢ 
Sharp Toe...... } L15¢ 
Can Openers— 
Openers, Can, 
Cans, Milk 
5 10 gal 
Pattern.....$1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
k Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
1.35 1.60 1.75 each 
Cans, Oil— 
ramily Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal 
60.0 129.60 gro., net 
Caps, Percussion 
i aaeerr ye yee 52055 ¢ 
eC aneee Ca per M 34435 ¢ 
Sema s Aiea per M ya4e¢ 


per M 48@s0¢ 
M 6263 ¢ 


Primers 
Primers, $2 per M...20% 
Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


1 90 PEs eaie badea cen: . 20% 
ver primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 


Cartridges: 


C. F., $6.60... 1045 7% 
P., SIMO. cc ccccece 105 7 
Rim, $1.50....... 1065 ; 
Rim, $2.75 -10k5,% 
Caps, Con, Ball, Swgd .$1.90 
Caps, Round Ball $1.49 
PEPE. wwe ecvee + 20% 

and Sporting Rijle. . 1545 

| Shells and Bullets.15&10 
re, Sporting....... 50% 
ive, Military..... - 15k5% 

Casters— 
FO TE10 


60k 10 60k 1045 


lelpRlG@ ..ceccees VII5E10% 
Ball Bearing 3M 
ee pbeeees &10 
\ ti-Frictio TO&10 
Roller Bearing ana 8¢ 
Patent (Phoenix) 15 
1 Ball Bearing “ ‘ 45 
s Patent low list.... » ++ 30 
lbouble Wheel) low list......50 
Cattle Leaders— 


Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 


an Coil, Straight Link: 


, 5-16 ts 7-16 % 9-16 
10 4.15 3.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 
% 1 to 14 inch, 

00 2.95 2.95 per 100 Lb. 


m Coil.......a&lWklaw, 
Halters and Ties 


Chains... .GO0&L0GG6VEWE107 

n Pattern Halter Chains, 

t July 24, ’O7...... Gk 10610 
POGOe iceweeisees GUC EBIE 107 


Trace, Wagon, &c. 
Western Standard: 100 pi 
6-3, Str’ght, with ring .$23.59 
6-2, Str’ght, with ring .$2).50 
2, Str’ght, with ring .$28.0 


_ Str’ght, with ring.§32.00 
] -Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 
¢ Traces 2c per pair higher than 
yt Link. E 

Wagon and Fancy 


Chains 


Pe ee eee 60L5 CA 60k 1045 


Miscellaneous— 


Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
60k 10 60k 105% 


SS cee eee COELIGGIVEINEINZ, | 


§ CROIM.. cee TIME NES 7% 
‘ump Chain..... lb. 5@5%% 
Mfg. Co.: 





n 
Sad. 


"Works: 





Community: 


Coil and Halters...... 404 40&5 

Cow Ties.....-. 4550 

a Coil and Halter... .45@50&5 

ra Coil and Halter... .45@50&5 ; 
\ 1 Cow Ties.... 4545508 10K5 / 
\ 1 Wire Dog Chains. .45@50&5 

ods Co.: 
CRMs cas cxozcoctenns wee ee S0K&10 
rsal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50° 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


nters’ Blue.....gro. 35@38¢ 
enters’ Red.....gro0. W@33¢ 
nters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 


lso Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 








E ixacegeuemmaecdees ee 
IR sxcubtebocccectccosocacses 50&10% 
Kpekbadehenennepacsheieedngas 60&10 
Chests, Tool— 
in Tool Chest Co.: 
Chests, with Tools........... 55% 
\ s’ Chests, with Tools........40% 
‘ emen'’s Chests, with Tools. .30” 
t ers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, 
a idilict:sevakedtshs entbente 20 
\ inists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
Se eee 50% 
Cabinets...... 
iL Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
CRUE sd cetaconccnchacsdad 33%4& 10° 





THE IRON 


Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 


Standard List al nt 10 
Buck Bros 
‘ irles Bu 
c EK Jenni ys & { s et l mer 
No, 10 60 
Cc. E, Jen & ¢ S 'ram 
ing No. 15 60 
Ohio Tool C 70 
swa ° 70 
L. & I. J. Whit Ka WKS 
Tanged 
Tanged Firmers pO£5 4010 
Buck Br 3x 
( irles Buch 
C. E. Jenni & { Nos. 191, 18 2 
B&W I l 295 
Cold— 1D. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. Bale 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 1lal2¢ 








Cold Chisels, ordinary. . 9a10¢ 
Chucks— 
Be P ich $8 & 
i e 7 » Dr 
Kmpire 
bs mit é 
S| ) IP 4 
Independ I ( 
Univer 
Combir n 
I’ ( Ne MI 
be co GS ; ' 
Drill ¢ S Pat 
1) an Ski Pat 1 
) t i 5 
Drill Chucks, Pos Driv 
P er 
Fa Pr) J 
Standard Tool ¢ 
Improved Ir ( k { 
Uni Mi ‘ 
Combinat 
Czar Dr ) 
Combi ti er is 
Geared Ser 1 
Independent 
Inde} lent St { 
Uni Ir 1 
Univer 
Inde] t Ir I . I 
Indep. St | Plat Ja 4 
Wwe t P Chi S 
La ¢ 50° 
Little G t Au Dri ) 
Li » Giant D Grip Dr ) 
Little G t Dri Imy ved 
) la D 
S 1 Combinati Lat ) 
Clamps— 
Adjustable Hammers &5 
Cabinet. Sargent Xl 
c ge Maker ro & Ww, ¢ ) 
Carriage Makers Sar nt’s 60 
Besly, Parallel &10 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
( 40 
S Clat ee Vise Saw Filers 
Cleaners, Drain— 
I ( ! \ 
I ( tat ) 
Sidewalk 
Star Socket, All St i ‘ 
St Shank \ Sf } t net 
W « Cc. Shani All Steel, # d 
7 $3.00: 8 ir $3.25 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Fx 3 3 
Ne n Edge T ( x 15 
Fayett Plumt & 
L. & . W t ) 
Clippers— 
Cc ) Shaft Compar 
8 Chi Hors¢ $8.75? 
1902 Chicago Hor g10.75 ¢ 
20th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20 
Li ehtning Belt 15.00? __. 
Chis » Belt $20.00 § '? 
Ste vart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75 20 


Finger Nail Clippers 
Smith & Hemenway Co.}? doz. net $2.00 
Clips, Axle— 
Fagle, 5-16 and % in. .3@75&1Y 
Norway, 5-16 and %& in .60&10@70% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
See Wire, de. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
> CR. ik ae ale ae VOE10G7T5 % 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
San’ list 40 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son's 
list sedeneesnte 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping C ecaaee 


Mane and Tail- 
Saddlery Works - 60&10 


Compasses, Diwiders, &c. 


Covert’s 


Ordinary Goods..... THESCTIE 10 % 

Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 
Dividers . comin ; 65 
Calipers, Double.... 65 
Sameees Inside or Outside 65 
Calipers, Wing... ‘a 7 60 
Compasses . 50 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not neate d. 
A Eastern.... 5 








° 7 5 5 7 » 
B, Eastern... .75410 T54SY 
Central MESY Ok 15Y 
Southern - WETS Y T0€2%,% 
S. Western. ...70€5% ny 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Fac- 





AGE 


Coolers, Water— 











Gal. ea 9 { ¢ 8 
Lat ' $1 $1.80 $ $2 7) 
G i 8 
I i 80 $2.1 j $3. Of 
Gia 2 t 8 
G l 1.31.85 $2.00 $2.2 rt 

G | side handles : 

‘ i 

I 2.15 $2.40 $ $ 

Coopers’ Tools- 
See Jools, Coope rs’ | 
Cord Sash— | 

Braid Drab. : lh, 35¢ 
i ed White, Com.lb.,.21@@ 22 2 

Cable Laid Italian ‘ 

»., A, 18¢;> B, We 

( tmon India Ib. 10@1 104 ¢ 

Cott Sash Cord, Tw'ted. ua 
Patent Russia b al 

Cable Laid Russia b ali 

India 1 », Braided h “118 

Tine / Twisted. .lb. 121 

Patent t, Twieted.lb. at 
\ ( B ( 

) ‘ Nos. T to BS ¢ 
\ Nos. 7 t ¢ 
0 ( Nos, 7 t 2 a 
\ Drab, Nos. 7 t 2 
I’ l tt \ 
No, 7, 21%¢; N 2 
I braided, N« ) and 
ececceces a 

I Braided (¢ No ¢ 

H Cable Laid Ita N 7 
P re =H 
( Laid Italia f 

Laid R ur $ 
( Laid I lia 
b ed India g 

San N 8 
Braided, D Cott ( 
Bra I H ¢ 
Braided I 
br W ( s 
M l ett W 8 
Massachusvett Ll) 

Phoenix, Wh N 5 i 
No. 7, 24 N ( ¢ 
r I 
\ la I> r 
A qua W ; 
B Dra ‘ 
Bi vi 
It H | 
Line | 
Wire, Picture 
List Oct., 
Si 104 10854 104 1085 
H irvx St rd Wire P Cord 
Sok LU& | 
Cradles— 

Grain jk 12%, ¥ 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons. ar. )406¢ 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.00, at factory. 

D. M. steward Mfg. 

Iu » C'Y 

\ Wor ‘ $ 

S 4 P 7 

Rolling Mi Cray 8 z ) 
Railr Cra s mp 

Zelni I I ! 7 Z 
Red. B sf 
Black gro. $4 | 
See also Chatk 

| 
Crooks, Shepherds’ 

Fort Mad Heavy $7.00 | 

hort Madi Light ; $6.50 | 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. | 
Cultivators— 

Victor Garde 50% | 
Cuttory, Table— 

Interna Silver Com $ | 
N . 12 M'd'm Knives, 1817.7 d ) 
Star, Eagle Rogers & Hami 

and Anc hor ! $ 
Wm. Rogers & Son.. vd $2.50 
Cutters— Glass 

H. H. Ma r C 40 

Red Devil 50 

Smith & Her way C ) 

Woodward 4 

| 
Meat and Food 

America! ° ‘ 30 
Nos... ; 5 | 
Each $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 

Enterprise , 7 
Each $6 | 

Dixon’s 
Nos l | 

$14.00 0) 

Ideal ‘ | 

Little Giant sStncorentee ae ; 740 
Nos 305 510 312 30) 322 | 

$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 | 

N. E. Food Choppers 10°, | 

New Triumph No, 605, ® doz. $24.09 

& 1040 
Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. 2 | 
; : H&10&10% | 

W oodruff’s ‘ ..# doz. W&10 
Nos. Sea diesaneais 100 150 | 

$15.00 $18.00 | 

Enterprise Beef Shavers 25(a 30 

Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 

Slaw, Corn Grater. &c 40% | 


Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
x 9 Pre 55Y | 
Kraut Cutters. "36 x 12, 40 x 12 10 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife P doz. $3.06 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
Grater : 4 : P doz. $4.00 | 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters.......... 40 


Cutters, 1 Knife..¥ gr. $18@$20 | 
Cutters, 2 Knife..? gr. $22 2a $36 | 


Slaw 
Slaw 


713 
Tobacco 
ill fron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@$4.50 
Enterprise ya 30 
Nati ‘ 1 N l, @i; N 2, 
$18 40 
Sargent s N 2 6p 
Sargent N 1 1 2 60.&10 
W asher- 
Appleton’s $16.00... .50&10&10 


bien, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post H Auger..per d $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 
I ’s Vaugha Patter Post Hole 
Augers Pd $6 
Iwan's Perf n Post Hole D 
t 5. ad 

I Split H lle P Hu Dig 
gers wd $7.25 
K ‘ lr # d $ 
IK I (ria 1 $12.00 
IK sH l ”) 
! I I I 1 $9. OO 
IK er Riva i $3.00 
Kohler’s Pi Pesce -...? doz. $7.20 
Never-Bre Post Hole Diggers, } 
doz., $24.00 66 
Sams r $34.00 5 


Dividers—Spe Compasses. 
Doors, Screen— 


I i} tvle E 8 # doz. $10.00 
I ! tyle O77, 7% i $7.50 
Phillips t x e i , $10.50 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till N¢ 
1 $18; N 2 $1 No. 3. $1 
N t $18 

Drawing Knives— 


s, Drawing. « 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Dias 1 Emer In 5 
Diar iW lL ( 5 

Drills and Drill Seene~ 
Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
$1.50@$1.75 

19&10 


See Anivre 


Common 
each 

bb M Fa 

Breast, P.. 8S. & W 1085 

‘ it Automat D 10K 1&1 


matic Dh N 2 


fohns« s Dri Points 162 
matic Dy 2& 10 
Ratchet, Parker 10 
Rat t, Weeston’s 3344 
Rat t. Whitney’s. P.. S 
VW trie s Hand Dri N 1, $10.00: 
Adjustabk No. 10. $ 217 
Twist Drills 
Bit Stock 60k 100 COE 19410 
Taper and Straight Shank 
606 100 6041045 


Drivers, Screw— 

Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 
Ralsew's Gen Holder 1! Driver. 2 
loz., 2% $6: 4-i $7.50: 6-in 
$9 ij 
I k B Screw Driver B 0 
( mpl ) 
I i t 
I sH H Sets, N $ ) 
Gay's D \ n R t 5 
G lell’s A &10&1 ON LOK 10S 
H od 40 
M w's B k Hand 10 
M V M rel 40& 10 
M rs Falls, Nos ) and 2 25.&10 
Millers Falls, N 1, 12, 41, 42. .15&1 
Never Turt 60 

New England Special ( 
Sargent & ¢ BS 
Nos, 1 and 60 50K «! 
Nos, 50 and 55 60&10 
Nos. 20 and 40 : 70&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co 10.85 
H. D. Smith & ¢ s Perfect H’dle.40 
Stanley R. &&.. Co.’s: 
No. 64. Varn. Handles. .60@60&10&10 
No. 86 T0@ 70K 10K 10 
Nos. 65 to 68 Se 50 
No. 40 < 10&10 
Nos, 25, 35 and 45 20& 10&10 


-_ Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L.0.L 


ey, eee eee S0é7! 
B, Rastern 80k 1214 
Oo eee S0ETLS 
PRE és cade kia TOE 20€ 10% 
S, Western ~. - T1214 
Terms,—2 for cash. Factory ship 
ments generally delivered 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


Plain Rd., and Rd., Cor., 2, 3 
and 4 in y 75 
Plain Rd., and Rd., Cor., 5 
and 6 in... ee ee 60 
Perf t En xa (S S & Co.) 40 
Emery, Turkish— 
sto 46 55 to 180 Flour 


ee . cede us bh. 5 ¢ 544¢ 314¢ 
1% Kega..... 1b.5%4¢ 5%¢ 3%e 
Keya.....lb.5%¢ 6 ¢ , ¢ 
10-Ib cans 
10 in case... .64¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢€ 8 ¢ 
Lease quantity 1) 4 10 ¢ g ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 

of 10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
-See Squeezers, Lemon 


F nctenove, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s , . 50&10 
Walling’s slate a 


Cord and Weight— 


Ives 
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Feucets— 
Cork Lined. - 50Q@50E 10%, | 
Metallic Key, ‘Le -ather Lined. 

60k 10 20 

Red Cedar. -40£10@ 50 %, 
Petrolemm ..ccecesess 204 10@75 % 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

PS rrr sawbeused aes . 

West Li it ta. ice ceer eee ines “e010 : 
John Sommer’s Peerless Te Key....407% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key - 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Ke; 50K 1 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. “60 
John Sommer’s Diz pong Lock . 40 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Li ined. ..50 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 

50&10 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.607% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. ..507% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .507 


John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .40% 
McKenna, Brass: 7 
Burglar’ Proof, N. Pune eceeeeeeeeeee 25% 
Improved, %& and % Mit. cosasseee 257% 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, # doz. $36.00........ 40&10% 
Lane’s, #@ doz. $36.00. 40&107% 


National Measuring, ? ‘doz. $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... .70&10@T545% 
Standard Brands. V5&élQivid 10410% 


Lower Grade.. . .75&10&10@80&10 7, 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
24, is -2nbs004 00ees 83 1-8@ 40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mf 
asversat, G4 103 eensccoceenneswel $4.00 
Special, No. 104.. . $4.00 
$0.25 
ho 






enn EORDM. <..o.acivcsconenoentar’ 
Expansion Bolts.........-+.+++++ 50&10/ 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch .. 15 11 619 «2 









Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
ae FO A arenes 30& 10@40 %, 
Reading Hardware Co.. «+. OZ 
Sargent’S ......cccccsccsecess 
Stowell’s Giant Grindston 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

ee Oe 50&104&10% 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Light. 


G0&10% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 


NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 







1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato............-+ 60&109 
WHOCOR, BERY. ccc vecvevescvccvess HO&15&2% 
Victor, Manure...........csceeseeees 6645, 
Victor, Header........csccsccccccvesess 65 
Champion, Hay..........cccccccseses 6635 
Champion, Header.........+.+.+-+...+ 65% 
Champion, Manure. -BO&15&2% 
Columbia, Hay........ ». . 60K 20 
Columbia, Manure.........+0.+++255 «= 107 
Columbia, Spading... . 10&12% 9 
Hawkeye Wood Barley..........+...- 40 
W. & C. Potato Digget.. niniell 60&10 
DGERD TIOG. oc ccccnccccovcesceccccess 60& 20 
Acme Manure, 4 SR osnsnedat 60K 10&5 
Dakota Header.............0.++++> 60&20 
Jackson Steel Barley. saehenbenneee 60&20 
Kansas Header.. sane 
W. & C. Favorite "Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw— 
White, S'g’'t Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1.0001.25 


Red, Dbl. Brace, 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 


Ok: Visser 2 2 3 4 6 
Each ...$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 


per doz.$1.40@1.50 


See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans— See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 

FIOM .nccccccscvecess $2.75 | se 
COTEOM wc cccccrersccces 3.20) ~e 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40| = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ~ 


hitisteetennne and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern . 80£10Q80E 1085 % 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, déc......... 
50€ 104 5Q@50E 104 1045 % 


Cha pir Stephens 


M; irkit g. Mortise &e W& 1 050K 104109 
Scholl's Patent.. .50&10@50&10&10 
Door Hangers..... . 5OX@50& 10 
Stanley R. & L, Co.’s Butt and 

Rabbet Gauge . -20@ &108:10% 
Wire, Brown & Sh irpe’s Be sccvcccnsccesl 

SE, MUON Ws anno ceucbunbngshdeadnane 354 
Wire, P.. S. & W. Go............30&10 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 

Numbered assort- 

ments, per. gro, 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.90: 2, $2.30 

Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.0°: 2, $4.30 


Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Wood Handled, No. 1, 


$4.50; 2, $4.60 


Spike, 


ee tie ae a an rarer ia catenin elaine sei ella gianna pencesnsnaipiatneneniiies iad ll ncaicsccilamii seemesnereememneetneee tcc etcetera meni 
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Glass, American Window Barn Luur, 


See Trade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 


25@50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 
OU) ou.0e 500.4 2200ennen 25@48% 
International Glue Co, (Martin's)... 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 


Dixon's Everlasting..10-™ pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon's Everlasting -, poses doz. 
1 tb, $1.20; 2 i, $2.00 
Grips, Santa 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2%, 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mis, O0..<cccccsccees 3344@334%&10% 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3.00 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
tmproved Family Grindstones, 9 
per inch, @ doz............+. $2.00 2 
Pike Mower and Tool a 


” 


ae 


ea 
Velox Bail Bearing. Mounted, “an le 
Iron Frames, eac 25 


Fl aiters and Ties— 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
WED ccoveccoccnecscendencecescencecsss 
Bute BawWeccecccrccoceepeces 
BE HED: cvancusaevesseense 4 
Cotton- ROMS. occccccecccesces -45&2%, 
Hemp Ropes... a. -cessessess 45&:2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....70% 
Sisal Rope Halters.............+-. 60&20 7, 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties.707% 
BE TN Wis escasvecicvnsveizad 60&1 10° 





Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 

Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@ oe 10% 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, $1.25, 

DLO ax sksaad convawe shade toa16% 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox......... 40.&10&5 52 

Fayette R, Plumb: 

Plumb, A. E. N 


and B. 3" : 

50K TY &5@50K 10K THORS Y, 
Machinists’ Hammers.50&5@50& 10&5%, 
Riveting and Tinners 
40& 2% @40& 10&2% 7 





Engineers’ 





Sargent’s C. 8S. New List.......... 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under $ lb., per lb. 50¢...... 

804104 10@85 %, 
S$ to & tb., per %. $¢........ 


806104 10€85 %, 

Over 5 1b., per Ib 30¢. .85@85410% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 
Hancdles— 

Agricultural Tool Handles 


Age, Pick, dc. ... .C0&5 @60E 1045 7, 
Hoe, Rake, éc........ .45@50€5% 


Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 
Long Handles........45@50&5% 
Oe | MPP. 40%, 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BS ncktwaveandarcncesiséensbaae 40&5%, 
SE scccacendaneenecasell 45(@45& 10° 
SPURRED ncccocnccecnccescccsicnsaceess 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


iuger, assorted. ..gro. $2.50@$2.85 
aaa gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 


Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
assorted . . $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory T ange d FP ir mer, gro. 
assorted .... . $2.15 $2. 50 
Apple Soc ket Firmer, gro. 
i ie $1.757$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
ge A ee $1.45 $1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
Se $1.600@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.40 


Hatchet, Ave, &c. 
60k 10060 10.£ 10 ¥ 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 


Hammer, 





Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
ne nc cicnssekeincted 40 40&10 
aE . uehinendesinanés tenia 6765410 
File and Awl. wae +. 6565&10 
BOW Gnd PIANC. ..ccccccccccs 404 40& 10° 
ODOW_ EMSGP. on cscsepesne . 40@10& 10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auges 
DEED sicnésatheceensascondnad 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 


Hangers— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
=. quoted per pair, without track. 


and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, R ers 


Oe 4 6 68 
Single Dos 80. 90 1.25 180 1.95 2.50 








New England Pat- 
tern, U hee k Back, Re gular: 

CO Pee 3 § 6 

Single Doz... . . $1.30 1.85 2.50 3.00 

Allith Mfg. Co.: 
I a per doz. $8.00 
Reliable, No, 2............ per doz. $9.60 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

BYRGRROM ccccoccscess ghenebevesed 25 

Oscillating 

A Wc wcavescecsesyscesasvend 2 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

B b Oar DOOR. ...ccccvecces 50 
obevecccocegnoccccesees 30% 
vocsensensecccegevesceos 50% 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 
OO Se tasiwicednesd GO& 1085 
Roller Bearing...........+. -T0&5% 
Grittin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15, 00. 70%, 


Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy., No. 
TE, Gee scccovsvcasaveccocess 70% 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00....60&10% 

Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing.......... $4.00 
Parlor, Standard... .cccccccccs 











Peeee, 2G. Milcxececeuceseseus 2.85 
Parlor, New Model............ 2. 
Parlor, New Champion...... 
Barn Door, Standard.60&l0&2 
NEL pa annaceesaseveenese 


Covered 
Special 
Lawrence 
Advance 
Cleveland . 
Clipper, No. 
Crown 


Easy Parlor \ 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 

SEE ccncccdsccnensnseenscaan 1&5 %, 

EP vscccsccstscsuvecncns T0&5 7% 

MT MOU Mcsccccsscccungensen 60& 10 

oT eee T0&5% 
TE «:teaeeseenevacscnnadl 60& 107, 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 

No. 1, Special, is segisetnal 60&10% 

No. 2, Standard, $18........ 60& 10 

Hinged Hangers, $16...........8 50%, 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers........ 60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No, eu 

Ball B’r’g St’l Track No. 10.32.40 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12, e 30 

Ball B’r’g St’l Track No, 13.$2.40 


Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 14.$2.30 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19.....50% 
Adjust: ible Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 50 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8..... $2.40 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22.. 
Trolley B. D, No, 1........ $1.40 
Trolley F d $2.35 
Trolley F. 
Trolley F 





Safety Underwriters F, 

Dk Avewn ne KU Ghd vecesdivabenias 
, YS Oe eee 
Trolley F. D. No, 151 

Adjustable Track No. 


Palace, 
BZ ceceeee ee eseeeceseseccees 40& 10%, 


Ives’ Wood Track No. 
Trolley B. D. No, 2 
Trolley B. D. No, 
Trolley oe ee Sea. 
Trolley B. D. Ho 28 





Anti-friction No, 42........ 
Hinged Tandem No, 60% 
Folding Door B. B, Swivel No. 


Safety Door Hanger Co.: 

Storm King Safety............ 60 
U, 8. Standard Hinge.......... 60 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing... .40 

Ajax Hinge Door............. 

Apex Parlor Door...... 5 

Atlas 

Baggage Car Door... 

Climax Anti-Friction. 

ar 

Express 

Freight 

Interstate 

Lundy 

PED + Scancccdénecsecevbadenains 

Matchless .. 

Nansen 









Railroad 
Rex Hinge 
ee Ee ae 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500... ‘ig 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 
Wild West Warehouse Door, 50 


Zenith for Wood Track....50&10 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back..... re 
Climax Anti-Friction......50&10 
SD > \scann hue trate ééecneeeeute 
Ey RNR. dc scveccekewesas 60 
Oe eae 60 
DUE inckhnbacvecunssgnesneeenbaad 60 
OD. Os os cccestbns seueeadar 60 
ee GOON, « cccccccducceced 65 
Western Pattern ait en ener 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid 


der’s Roller Bearing. 0&15&10&5 
Wilcox Mfg, Co.: 


Bike Roller Bearing...... 60K 10 
Cc, J. Roller Bearing...... 60&10 
Cycle Ball Bearing............50 
Dwarf Ball Bearing....... 40 
Ives, Wood Track....... 60&10 
L. T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&5 
New Pra Roller Bearing. .50&10 
O. K. Roller Bearing.. Ou1085 
Prindie, Wood Track.......... 

Richards’ Wood Track..... e 
Richards’ Steel Track 50&10 


Spencer Roller Bearing.. - 60& 10%, 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2... 
Underwriters’ Roller Bez ring. 
WNOS. an onesbbkdnssinsacents 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B'r 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123..40 













Wilcox Elv. Door, Nos. 112 
and 122% Rates Gedee dee 

Wilcox Elv. ‘Door No. 132 40 

Wilcox Fire Trofley, Roller 
Bearing.... 

Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless’ fall 
Ree ere 
Wilcox New Century sR 10K10 
Wilcox O, K. Steel Track... .50 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50 


Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 

BD ‘ME, no nkbecwececonsdd 
For Track, see Rail. 


40% J 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


February 23, 190 
Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, No. 1....@ gro. $ 
Pullman Trouser, No, 4....#@ gro. $24 
Victor Folding............... # gro. ¢$ 
Western, W. G. Co.........+.:. 70d] 

Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, } doz 
BBG ceccccccceccccecccecoceccces . $4 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz 
Hatchets— 
Regular list, first quality.j0&é?" 


Second quality $1.00 per, doz. 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; N 
3. $2.25: No, 3D, $2.75; No iD, & 


No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50 
Clark Coal, ~ doz. $0.75... 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Bind 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. I 
Niagara ; Clark’s 0. Pp 

Clark’s Tip; ae. ) 

. | ree 
e8.. 90M. és + $0.75 

Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S., Divie, &c.) 


3 
1.35 2.70 


a weet 1 hm 2 2% 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 65 .60 55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf 
falo, &c.): 
ee 1 1% 2 
Doz, pair.......80.70 .65 .60 
North’s Automatic. Blind Fixture 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Ss ME rwiss edivnesescccocnedas ) 
NS REP Fe ae 7 
Reading’s Gravity......... 





ll and 13..75 
Blind Hinges 
without screws, $0. 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity 
# doz, sets, 
with screws, $1.20. 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

O. 8., Lull & Porter........ T5& 10K 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75k] 
Queen City Reversible........ 75 
Shepard’s Noiseless, 5 
BP enveccesercorscscecsveceserces 

Gravity Locking, N 


& 
1868, ola Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...7 
—y wl Gravity Locking, 


Locking, 





Ni jagara, 





She pa ard’s Double 
B 





( namolon Gravity Locking, N: 7 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 


SHB. coe. 7 


Empire, Nos, 101 & 103......... 7 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Loc! 
SE. Mh, “Distdnhadesess : t 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. s¢ ts : 

Mss etek by £50 400 1 

Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2 1 j 

Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 

Latches only...... -70. .70 
New England: 

With Latch..... doz. ...@$2 

Without Latch...doz. ...@slt 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$l 

Without Latch...doz. ...@a$l 
Western: 

ft } RP doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark's, doz. sets 

Nos, 1 2 

Hinges with Latches. .$2.00 2.70 

Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 

Latches only...... 70 70 

Pivot Hinges— 


Bros. Pivot 
Matchless 


Bommer 
Lawson Mfg. Co 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron..... 
gro. $9.00a8 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron 
gro. $8.00 $s 


J._ Bardsley: 


Zardsley s Non-Checking Mor | 
tise Floor Hinges j | 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking } 


Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Ball 
Hinges ; 
Bommer Spring 

Chicago Spring Butt Co 
Chicago Spring Hinges , 
Triple End Spring Hinges... .50 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 

Hinge eee , 
Garden C ity ‘Engine House 
Keene's Saloon Door 2 

Columbian Hardware (o.: 


Bearing Floor 


Hinges. 


Acme, Wrought Steel 

Acme, Brass petnese 

CO EA : 
Columbia, No, 14 ? gr 
Columbia, No. 18 # gr. $2 
Columbia, Adjustable, No. 7 

P or. $ 

Se, GO, BNR. ci vecctenavecseeae 
Clover Leaf. we ® or. $! 
Oxford, new list....... née 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless. 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Syper rior Double Acting r lo Z 
Hinges eas ) 
Shelby Sp ring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Aoldback 
oo ae eee $9 


Chief Ball B'r’g¢ Floor Hinge .50 


Ohio Detachable Screen D 
Ra erie: ? ar. $ 

The Stover Mfg. Co 

Ideal, No. 16, Detach abl 

e £ 

A: Uh, Ciscecercctee # gr. $9.00 

New Idea No, 1. PP gr. $ 

New Idea, Double Acting 1 

New Idea Floor..........00++: 45 
Van Wagoner: 

SN I is in ba da tabe kine 


No. 777 Sh’t Steel Holdb’k.® gro 





bruary 23, 


Wrought Iron Hinges Horse Nails— 


Horseshoes 
See Shoes, 
Hose, Rubpe - 


0 


Ex tra 
10@ 104 


Competition 


an 


Heavy Strap.. 





~ 


Hook and Ey : 





| rons— 


Hitchers, 


Sad Irons 





fof 


’, cents per set: 


"Tops a? 62 
Tin’d Tops.... 
, England Pressing. "1D. "ase 
Pinking 
Pinking Irons........ 
Soldering 
Soldering Coppers, 


; Cabinet - 


2.50 2.75 3.00 : Locks— 


Door Locks, sana - 


Net Prices are very often made 


Masons, Etc.— 


"each $1.45 


Jacks, Wagon— 





Elevator 


Padlocks 
Tk 105 S0LBY, 


Auto Screw. 


| and Oval Pattern ; 
Hk 1A6VEEIOY | Cove ert’ 9 beddiecy 


Wk 107510 4 


; Sash, &c. 
" Handied— Ss 
— Manufacturers 
ing from the list of September 
1, but many jobbers are 





| Retties— 


ing at net prices. 





Knives— 
Butcher, K itchen, &c. 


Mi idison Crescent ( ‘ultiv ator * Hoe, 


, Mattock Hoes: M 
achines—Boring— 


Luge rs.$2.25 


uniow BASB.<cccccecvecancs Ss doz. 1 ‘00 
Madison Sprouting Hoe. 
Madison Dixie T ; 
to ? W paingtes 


tsinger’s Cut Easy 





: Yankee No. 1, 
eee 1.15 
, Cultivator Hoe 


Hoe, Pdoz. Hi 83 


ere 
0k 10G 75410 





Standard 





. tuning Sivuitie 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— 


Jennings & 


Corking— 





Hay and Straw— 


Se oe oth Bdge : Hoisting 


Spewie pe enan refadesinnsesad ‘Mincing— 


File and cag na 


Miscellaneous— ice Cutting 


Hooks—Cast Iron— Washing- 


gro.$1.15@ 1.20 


Saitete— 


Wrightsville 5 Wood i - 


2 : Mangers, Stable 
acing, Leather— vett 


See Be Iting, 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Mashers, Vegetable 


ThE LOA TIE 1065 


Mats, Door— 
Stee VW 





Mattocks— 
; Picks and Matto 


Milk Cans—See 
Mills, Coffee, &c. 
t Mfz ( 


~- 


‘Ladies, Melting— 





” peiiecue. Fabiaias 
Mowers, Lawn— 


uw 


Wrought 
$4.7525.25 


; Bull’s Eye Police 
Miscellaneous — % 
see Stops, 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe — 


, common grades, all sizes get ec i 

‘ Latches— Thumb 
G04 10485 GO 10410 

-- T0810 PE 1 10 


=| Naw 


Cut and Wire. 
Hungarian, 


Leaders, Cattle- and Brads, 


85k 10€ 100190 % 
See Trade 
Upholster 


and Door H 0k 


Finishing, 


Lifters, Transom— 
Y See Tacks 














/ 
Horse 

N GTS 910 
\ 3 21 2 1 18 40K&5 
Champlat 28 26 % 2% 052 
Coleman ] 2 Ri il net 
New Hav 21 20 19 18 coor 
Putnam “1 20 1 1B 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 lt l « 0 


Western wt Se 
Jobbers’ Special Brands 
per lb. 84a 10¢ 


Picture 
1%, 2 2% 3 3oin,. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .7%0 “ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1,10 1.10 gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Ufrs. or U. 8S. Standard. 
Nquare plai e . - 34.90 
Hexagon, plain on . $5.40 
Square, C. T. & R .. $5.10 
Hexagon, C T. & R $5.80 


Hot Pressed: 
Ufrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d 


Square, Blank : 7 $5.40 
Hervagon, Blank... i $5.80 
Square, Topped..... P $5.40 
Hexagon, Tapped... - $5.80 
Giien- 
Best or Government.....1b. 644¢ 
WUE Ne aatwea doa ex vost & @ 
U. S. Navy <s bad & ee eee 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. 214¢ 


In carload lots \¢ Ib. off, f.o Db. 
Vew York, 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper..... 50 10 
Tin or Steel. $e snow 0 cee 
Zine arta en an ea 6510 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper. . .45€10@50 
Tin or Steel...... ... 65410 
ia ws aa ; 65610 


Malleable Hammers’ Imp’ed, No. 1 
$3.60: No. 2, $4: No. 8, $4.40.?% doz. 20 
Malleable Hammers’ Old Patter 


same list ones ; 50810 
American Tube & Stamping Co. ; 

Spring Bottom Cans.... Tike TOK 

Railroad Oilers, &« Gide 6010 

Openers— Can 

Per doz 
Sprague, Tron Handle... .300@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle.. 35a ie 
Sardine Scissors..... $1.75 $3.00 
National wie 50 
Stowell’s Spra e # doz. 3xa45¢ 
Egg 


Fsunnne 


ishestos Packing, Wick and 


1 errr eee lb. 14 16¢ 
R ubber 
(Fair quality goods.) 
Sheet, C. 1 aa 6 8a 10¢ 
Sheet, ©. O. S.... Oa 12 
Nheet, ¢ B.S ee 
Sheet, Pure Gum.... Nab5¢ 
Sheet, Red , ya 
J f Ih S80¢ 2 &5 
Miscellaneous 
imerican Packing... .lb. Tat « 
Cotton Packing lh. 164125 ¢ 
Italian Packing.. lh. 947 12l4¢ 
Jute ; Ib, Ht ig 
Russia Packing Ib Sail ¢ 
Pails, eyo 
S. 5. & Co ges—No. 1 
$6 N 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
see Buckets 


Pans— Dripping 
Standard List.60é1l@60é 0 12% 
Fry 

Common Lippe j- 
Vos ) ; , } 


Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva. 


Inch 12 1) 16 18 
Per doz $71.95 2295 280 3.15 
Roasting and Baking 

Regal, 8.. S. & ¢ N 
Sa N ? “@ ) 
imt 
¢ } } ” 
Paper—Building Paper 
Ashestos: h 
Building Felt a « 
Vill Board. sheet oro in Woe 
Vill Board, roll. thicker than 
1-16 inch ; 1, ¢ 
Mili Board, 1-16 inch thick 
and less oan 2u,,¢ 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
a 
Medium weight, 30 Ibs. to roil, 
Mii 30 
Heavy weight, 40 tha. to roll 
5061606 
Black Water Proof Sheathing 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢ ; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply. $1.25 
Deafening Felt. 9.6 and 4 gq 
ft. to Th. ton... , $38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
per roll 7 3 , oe shee 
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.. R 8 Ww 8q. , te 
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IRON AGE 


ebruary 23, 








Sentore, Fish— 


Covert’s Saddlery 
Scales— 
i Turnbull’s....4 


. and larger... 
. and larger. 


1, A Me -in, & up. Ib. 6p 


Tr: instission 


: Platforms, 


l ‘nion Platfor m, P lain. 2 wa 1 90 


Wire Rope— 
p oe ee Chicago Scale 
Ropes, Hammocks-— reduced list)..5 
: (reduced list) 2035 





Wagon or Stock 





WED. oc ccnaceecs 60&5°, 


Scrapers— 


60410 107, 
854 10@ 35 1045 7, 


Stephens Co.: ie avy, $4.50 


‘ Ligh t, $2.00; 


Box meen r (8. 


.-« B@35K 10K 10 
... DO@50K 1010 
coecee s OOGOOd 10 


Chapin Le Co., 
Screens, 


Frames— 
i Pattern Screens.. 
60K 1LO@ 60K 10K5 


Window and 
ffel & Esser C 
Jood 


F lyer Pattern Screens 





* -60& LK@ 60K 10&5 


lV erfection Sc reens 
ips’ Fi . 0&5 @60& 10 


See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 





2.75; De, $3.0003.25 ; 4 
Seen Balances— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Sash Locks— : 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 


see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
see Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

see Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—wsee 7'00ls, Saw. 


Hand Rail, Ui 


Jack Screws 


Standard List... ... .T4&WG80E 5% 


U 
. T5&10G@8045 
Machine 





3 Cuts. .....0 
_ Mill and Drag.... 


Flat or Round ‘Head, 


* Round Head, Brass . 





Ste a Co. : 
ning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10 
ond Saw & Stamging Works: 
30&10 


Set and Cap— 


80 80€ 10410 


_ u ilar, Soles end Ins’ ted Tooth. = 





Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 
Flat Head, 
Round Head, 
Flat Head, 
Round Head, Brass. .8 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .77% 
Round Head, Bronze.7? 
Drive Screws 


Scro!! Saws— 


che a ; 
ceaw PEL scnenncgsksssbéasbesan 
a Saws, Nos. 





Hand Saws, Nos. 7 
Combination 


l s and Blades 

Jennings & Co.'s: 
BBWS. coccccccccsccsceccceccsce : 
CROP Bi Brcesccssccesscccece 
pass and Key ’ 
; BMGs cocsccces 

f BOWE. oc ccccccccce ; 
id Saw Blades 


egbeen teases sencens 15&10 
P BU. BEER. cccccacdaccasces 15&10 
& Richardson's Hand Saws...3 





Scythes— 
Prices announced for next season: 
Clipper Pattern, 
Full Polished, 





aiale a aed $6.75 


Weed and Bush 
Seeders, Raisin— 


ge ee Ce ET 50 
ent Ground Cc woes Cut Saws... 
Awl ‘and “Fool. _ 


Awl and Tool Se ts: 
Wood Handle, 


, Mulay md Drag ‘ion 3 





Bay State re. sana 45% 
Key Hole, &c. 
t eld Mach, Screw Co. 
Kitchen Saws... .40&10@50° 
t her Sav 73 Blades.......... 35(a 40 
& Clemson 
Cross Cut Saws............:. 50° 


Hack Saws— 
, Pa Saw Blades 


Aiken's Sets 


aj. Tool , Handles, 





Millers F "i Adj. 
AA A..2B7 


i rere 2 


“Garden "Fai 





Yon nnings .& Co.’s* ? doz sets $9.00 


‘rames, Nos. 175, 


. per gro, $2.25@2.50 


k Saws, Nos, 175, 180, complete, z + Blk. 


Hack Saw Blades......... 40% 
*s Hack Saw Frames. .3 
s Hack Saw Blades....3 


m¢ ond Hack Saw Blades........ 35% 
Hack Saw _ Frames...... 50% 
Hi ack a and Blades...... 15&10% 
Saw_Blades.......... 35% 

ing Hack Saw Frames... .30&10&5°% 


Scroll— 


gr 0. $1 B08! 0 


Cc annon 's Dit am< md Point 


Snell's Cannon’s 


? 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. oe 


Springfield Mach. 
Diamond Knurled Cup F 





$ 
Scroll’ Saw Blades..... 4 
* Veloc ‘ipede Power Scroll Sew. 
attachment, 
boring errant, 


Regular list TATELINY 


pasveevcnteaseueevuadent 50&10 


Ts, complete, 


4 
i 


10 
eecreccovece cecee + 


Mista ..ct55.. 3. 40 





Call Co.’s 
saedenebe 30 
(aa ceae Welw saad 20 
Star and Monarch 25 
No. 1, $15.00 50 
ind 4, Cross Cut, $20.63 50 
Mill, $30.00.... 50 
ll %. $15.63 ; 50 
Md Style, $10.00 50 
$16.25.. omnes 50 
val, Cross Cut... }# doz. $8.50 
nd ‘a ree F doz. $5.00 
*ositive . @ doz. $6.75 
Shaving 


Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30 ‘ 
# doz., net, $24.00 


Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicag Wheel & Mfg. Co 65 


Shaves, Spoke— 

PN 6. iS pa eaceen doz. $1.00€@ 1.15 
WOW iicccanekons doz. $1.75@2.00 
ailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 

10a 30k 10K 10 
Chapin-Stephens Co . - 0B 1K 10 
Goodell’s. @ doz. $9.00......... 15&10 
Wood's Fl and F2...... ant 50 


Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$13.00 15:00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 


Best quality, Jap... .70%f0&10 
Best quality, Nickel. .60G60&10 
Fair quality, Jap... .80G8065 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75a7"&10 
Tailors’ Shears....... pO 0k 10) 
Acme Cast Shears 1a404&5 
Heiisch’s Tailor’s Shears... eS 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list gneele 
Wilkinson’s Branch, Lawn & Border. 40 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list 50 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades........ WeSC WLIO% | 
Steel Laid Blades... . .40&10050 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berli 
1had40& 
Heinisch’s Snips... “ 40 
Jennings & Gritlin Mfg, Co.'s, 6% to 
10 it a . 50 
Niagara Snips...... 40 


PY. 8. & W. Co 


Ads Shears and Tools | 
mk's Grape Shears 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears * 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 z 

Disston’s Pruning Hook # d 
$12.00 . eon 

John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades. .40@40&5 


Orange Shears 50K LIK KD 
Grape ‘ ‘ WK 1VKG5 
Tree Pruners 75 
P.. & & W. Co . 
Sheaves— Sliding Door 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction 50 
Patent Roller, Hattield’s, Sargent’s 
list rai 70&10 
Reading 60 
R. & E. list 33 
Wrightsville Hatfield Patten 80 
Sliding Shutter 
Reading list.... 15&20 
R. & E. list ‘ 3 
Sargent’s list HK I 


Shells—Shells, Empty 


Brass Shells, Empty: 


First quality, all gauges 604&5 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
gauge ans 6&5 


Paper Shells, ‘Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gange.254&5 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .20 
Cc en nion, League, New Rival 
and 12 gauge 5 
Cc an Union, League, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list 0) 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon 10 
12, 16 and 20 gauge a5 
Robin Hood, Low Bras 20k] 
Robin Hood, High Brass 0&1 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 40° 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 








medium grade... h045 
Loaded with Smoke less Pow der, 

high grade....... . 404 10410 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass 50 

Comets, High Brass... WOK 10K5 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F’.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


5 mal REE per keg $4.00 
I 6 a dn tne @@.0ae per keg $3.7 
Burden’s, all sizes...... ‘ # keg $3 90 

Shot— 


Drop, up to B, 25-Ib. bag... .$1.65 
Drop, B and larger.......... 
per 25-lb. bag, $1.90 
Buck, 25-10. bag. ........«- -81.90 
Chilled, 25-1b. bag..........-$1.9 


Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nor. 15, 1902. 40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50€@ 11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine.... 
per gro. $12 nna 12. 50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued, S. 8. Co., ® er.: 


14&16 16& 18 18&20 

$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters 

Sr, Gemvscccsacasiuens - DY 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-—Per dozen.— 

Reg ass lh 16 1 2 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 





5 





Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
11 and 12 Ineh. 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Standard list 

NOTE.—There is not entire 
in lists used by jobbers. 
Wagon— 


- 80 10 80 10610 


604 160 10 % 


Cast UN Grats tine 


Slates, Schoo!l— 


Factory Shipments. 


Unexrcelled Noiseless 
 6Ok4 tens &5 
Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
pO 40k 10% 


Covert's Saddlery 


Snaths— 

Snips, Tinners—see ghesie. 

Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality - Wk 10 605 


Rogers Brand 


Miscellaneous— 
‘attaraugus Cutlery 


Tinned Iron— 


, SPrings— 


Garvie. iain &ic.— 
and Wider: 
Half Bright........... id 


Painted Seat Springs: 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Philade Iphia 


Squares— 
Nickel plated 
Steel and Iron. 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square 
T 604104 10070 


- 06 10a ie 10d 10 ‘ 


40.& 1 ster ig , 
Squeezers, tenes 


$5.25 $5.50 ; 
Wood, Porcelain Line d:— 
Good Grade 
Tinned Tron 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind 
Electricians’, 


Association 
Rb 106 10 10% 


Poultry Netting Staples 


Grand Crossi: 
Steels, Butchers'- — 


Foster Bros.’.. 


Steelyards — a 3 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ . 


Gardner Die 
Gardner Die 


Sein Oenthe etna 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg 


38s 





a 


isomer Syme 


ea 


a 


= 


Bh 
Be 
2 ie 


718 





bike Mfg. Co., 


1901 list: 


Black Diamond 5S. 8..% gro. $12.00 


Lamoille 8, 
White 


Green Mountain 8. 8..2% gro 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.? gro 


@ gre 


», Dis. dU 


Mountain 8S. 8. # gro $9. 00 


$6.00 


$7.50 


No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.2? gro. %.50 


Leader Red End 8 
and Corundum, 


Emery 


Pure Corundum, 
Crescent 

Emery 
Emery 
Emery 
Balance 


Scythe 
Scythe 
Scythe 
of 1904 


Rifles, 
Rifles, 


8.#% gro. $4.50 5 : 
10 in 


# gro. $9.00 
10 in., # gro. $12 
7.00 


Rifles, 2 
3 Ce 
4 Cx 


list 33% 


vat, $10 
pat, $12 J 


~) Oil Stones, &c.— 


Chicago Wheel & 
Gem Corundum 
Gem 

Double 
Gem Corundum 
Gem Corundum 

Pike Mfg. Co., 
Arkansas St. No. 
Arkansas St. No. 


( orundum 


Mfg. Co.., 
Oil, Doub 
Axe, 


Slips 


1901 list: 
le Grit.50% 


Single or 
55 


Razor Hones 


1901 list: 


. Aw 5 
1, 5% to8 


Arkansas Slips Ag 


Lily White 


Rosy Red Washita, 
Washita St., Extra, 


Washita St.. Ne 


Washita St., No, 2 


Lily White 
Rosy 
Washita Slips, 
Washita Slips, 
Washita Slips, 


Sliy 


4 to 8 
4 to 8 
4to8 


Be 


8 


Red Slips... 


Ex 
No. 
No, 


India Oil Stones (entire 


Quickcut 


Stone, 


Emery and ¢ orundum ‘Oil 
Louble 33% 


in. $2.80 
in. $3.50 
$4.00 


Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
4 to 8 in. 


-60¢ 
in.50¢ 
in.40¢ 
in .30¢ 


2, 


Quickcut Emery and C orundum Axe 


Stone, 


Doubie 


Sassen 


sosnces are 


— kcut Emery Rubbing Bric e 33% 
I 


indostan No. 1, 
Hindostan No. 1, 


(all 
Stor 


Axe Stones 
Turkey Oil 
~ 


Small. 
kinds) 
es, Extra, 


Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 


Queer 
Sand Stone 
Belgian, 
Hones 
Natural 
Hones 
Quick 


Hones 


Edge 


Enterprise 


Creek Slips 


R’g'lar.# tb 8 ‘ 
n "Pb 0e 


5 to 
P Th 80¢ 
in.20¢ 

40¢ 


Mounted Kitchen Sent Stone, 


doz. $1. 50 |} 
Stoners, Cherry— 


Stoppers, Bottle— 


Victor Bottle 
Stops— 
Millers 


Morrill’s, # doz., 


ah 1, 


Morrill’s, No. 2, ‘$12 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Straps— 


Cary’s Universal, 


Box— 


case lots. 


Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast.lron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60% 


Socket 


Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Bench— 
irreacqhsscesbegedenaet 15&10 


-20&10&10 


2. $1.75 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 


mer Combined, 


# doz. $ 


5.00......20 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Mfg. 
Specialt 


Enterprise 
National 
1902 . 


y Co., lis 


25@B&T4‘ 
t Jan. 1, 
30&5 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper 
Auditorium 
case), Nickel 
Mammoth, 
case), . 
Marion, 
finishes, full 
Marion Gu en, 
Nickel 
Monarch, 
Monarch, 
Transparent 
Glass Top, } 
Monarch Yi xtre 
(17-in. case), 
Monarch 
(17-in, case), 
National Queen 
Perpetual, Regu 
Perpetual, Reg 
Triple Medal... 
NOTE. 
three-dozen lots; 


Nickel. 
Roller 


Extra, 


.— Rebates: 


Co. : 


Roller Bearing 


Bearing 
Nickel. 


Roller Be arin ws 
Roller B'r’g, 
Roller Bearing, 


a. 
Nickel. 

Roller 
Je aps anned 


Jap’ned 


# doz. 
(26 in 
$5 


N’kel. 
2 
Plate 
: ... -$36.00 
‘Be aring, 
5 


Bearing 
$33.00 


cy Veneers .$27.00 


e Rr gs, 
lar B’r’gs, 


SOc per 
$1 per doz 


Nkl. .$20.00 
Jap.$18.00 
+++ $24.00 
; dozen on 
en on five 


dozen lots; 82 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots 


See: Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, ’99. 


Carpet 
imerican Cut 

Siredes Cut Te 
Swedes Uphols 


Gimp 
Lace Tacks. . 
Trimmers’ 
Looking Glass 
Bill we 
Tacks 
Hungarian 
Common 


NOTE. The ¢ 


Straight Weights.* 
Weights** and an extra l0&5% 


on Star 
on Standard Wei, 


TOORS. 20s 


go a 


Natis. ... 
and Patent Brads... 


. Nd 
Tacks.90€ 
icks. .90€ 
terers’ 

9 
. Wd 


po oe i 
Teceten 2 
and 
964 
80d 


25450... 
20450. . 


S345@. . 


Tacks.... 


WWt5@.. 
pé5@.. 


SE5@.. 
6545. 


Yo 


Railroad 


565. . 
20£5@. .9 


SOE 10£5@. . % 
Trunk and Clout Naile .8s0&€100@..¥ 


ibove 
An extre 


ghts,*** 


price 


1 5¢ is given 


Miscellaneous— 


Double 


teel Wir 
ist . 
See also Nails, 


Brads 


Pointed Tacks 


ME 


é6or 


R. & E. Mfg 


Wire 


W& 1060 


’s are for 





Tanks, Oil— | 
Each 
0 


Emerald, 8., S. & Co......3 3 -gal. $3 
Emerald, 8., 8S. & Co . #4 
Queen City, 8., 8S. & Co....: . $3.6 
Queen City, 8.. S. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 

Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin, .40€10@507, 
Patent Leather........ 253045 % 
Steel . .% . 0 40k 10 7, 
Chesterman’s 25255 
Eddy Skin. 40& 1050 
Eddy Patent Leather Wa@W&5 
Eddy _ Stee! 40@40& 10%, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin 40&10@50 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 

25&5(@ 25410 


Metallic lower list 


Asses 


and Steel, 


Lufkin’'s: 
Asses’ 
Metallic 
Patent Bend, I 
Pocket 
Steel 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 

per 100 lbs. $3.00 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case 804k 10G 8041045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single Loop 804214 % 

Monitor, Cross Hend, dc... .70% 

Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick Ties............. -25& 10% 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works........ H&10% 

Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 

See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 

L. & 1, J. White......ccccovee 20@20&5? 

Hay— 
Thay Deeds. occccvccccsscsccess 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers........... f 


Stowell’s Hay Forks............ , 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............... 


eather. 


sold 


Myers’ 


“Tools wnectess 40 
334% 


Saw 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 


L. & I. « 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or 
$/.15C$1.25; gro 
Harper, Champion or 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. 


Acme, doz. 
$11.50@12.00 
Paragon, 
$13.00@ 13.50 
ame— 
Oneida Pattern. ..7%5&10@7541045 % 
IIGWROURD cs coccccceccvccescssecs 415(@454&5 
Hawley & Norton 65% 
Victor and Oneida 70& 10@70& 105%, 
O. C. Jump (Blake Pat.)..60&5@60&10% 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
819 ¢ 
Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; ® doz, $13.25 
# doz, $6.50; case of 50 


No. 3, Rat, 

$5.75 doz. 
No. 3%, Rat, ® doz. $5.25; case of 72 
No. 4, Mouse, 


Mouse, 


Mouse, Round or 


# gro. $4.70 doz. 
# doz. $3.85; case of 150 


$3.00 doz 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 


$2 25 doz. 
Trimmers, ‘Seeke— 
Wood’s E l..... as 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ‘* Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
den Trowels.. ee 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 
# gro. $4.80 
wels, 6 in 
# gro. $6.00 
Garden Trowels.. 
3 gro. $6 00 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Tri 
Never-Break Steel 


Rose Brick and Plastering f 
W oodrough & McParlin, P! astering.25 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 50&10 
WOGUONEE PALOOER.. .ccccccesicscecs 60&10 
Handy Trucks... # doz. $16.00 
Grocery : ? doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, “Amprg ver d Pat 
tern oeeane cesses? Coz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucks each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........@ doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— vo 
Galvanized, per doz. $ 
Galvanized Wash Tubs 
No. 1 : l 20 
Per doz., net.$5.70 6.30 7 ‘20 6 60 7.20 8. 10 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 
Vo. 9,\% and \%-Ih, Balls .22024¢ 
Vo. 12, and ly, lh. Balls . 18020¢ 
Vo. 18, and \.-I1b. Balls. 6@18¢ 
No. 2}, and -lbh. Bails .16@18¢ 
No. 36, and 14- Ib. Balls. 15@017¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton 1%-lb. 
me! o 5 Sale 
Cotton Mops, € 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Rails oo Tb. 
according to quality.. .13) a 20 ¢ 
imerican 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
TB. Balls, . 00s ccccwes 2134 1;¢ 


THE IRON. 





AGE 


3-Ply 


imerican 
Balis 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \%& and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb, Balls. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 


Hemp, 1-lb. 


2 
8lo¢ 
Balls. 

7asg¢ 
Vy-Lb. 


%-1b. Bla. 46¢ 
4% and %lb. 


Bye; 


2, 3, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 
Vason 
Vo. 264 
Balls 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply... 


_ 


Solid Bow 


Line, Linen, 
Mattress, 


“ be 


Paraliel— 
Athol Machine Co,: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Emmert Universal; 
Pattern Makers’ No. J 
2. $12.50; No. 3, $10.00 
Machinist’ and Tool 
$12.50; No. 5, $7.00; No. 6, $10.00; 
No. 10, $21.50. 
Jewelers’ No, 7 
Fisher & Norris Double 
Hollands’ : 
Machinists’ 
Keystone 
Lewis T 
Merrill’s . : 20” 
1 e ror 60410 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
Perfect 
Lightning 


Parker's: 
abies aacvéshiesacesthousvaieaee 


$15.00; No. 
Makers’ No. 4, 


$4. 
Screw. .15&10 


10@ 4085 
- 654e5@70 


Victor 
ve rulars 
Vulcan's 
( enabination 
Prentiss 
Sargent’s 
Smith & Hemenway 
Machinists’ a 
Jewelers’ 
Snediker’s 
Stephens’ 


Saw Filers— 
Disston’s Db 3 Clamp and Guide, 
doz, 
Perfection 
Reading 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jz 
SE nan kt adees tsa ddnnes siiexvon 4154509 
Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
DEE QE nic ivsveeduuddéendios 15% 
Perfect 1 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00 
y Misceilaneous — 
Bypet & Keeler Combination 


Pipe.. 


Saw 


Pipe 
60.& 10 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 
40 


Massey’s Quic k Action Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 Series 
187 Series........ 


ads—Price per M. 
. £., 11 up 
Sag 9 and 10 


z., it up 
7.,9 and 10 


BE iy’s N “"R. = , 11 and larger.$1. 70@1.75 
Ely’s P. , 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Se Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameled . 5055410 % 
Ground wate 5560 107, 
Plain or Unground. .60065&10% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
lbs. $2.75@3.00 
White Enameled Ware: - 
MOOT OPCS . ccses 06eee 70% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned 
nameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 
. Enameled— 
Nickel Steel Ware 
Nickel Steel Ware, 


Iron Clad Ware ; 
Lava, Enameled.... oat “40810 
Never Break Enameled vine nee 


_ Tea Kettles- 

Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

ENGR ccoas Se 7 8 9 

Each -45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 

Steel Hollow Ware— 

Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5 
Avery Kettles.... casa 
Porcelained ‘ 5085 a 50K 10 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles 

x 6545 
Never Break Kettles... ‘ 60 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5 
Solid Steel Kettles 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. ¢ 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 
Crescent 
Red 

protector . 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, 
ary protector. 
Cable Cross. family size, 
Ot OG iss.5s0sksnkeseccenes 
Single Zine Surface: 
Naiad, family size, 
perforated 
Saginaw Globe, protector, 
size, ventilated back 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, 


Agate 
Agate Specials 
6061 15° 


Soapstone 


- 40@40&10 


# doz. 
bent frame.$3.25 
stationar 


family size, 


Star, family 


stati n 
$3.15 


family 
$2.5 


Single Surface, open 


60k 10604 104 10% | 








February 23, 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
No, 1001 Nickel Plate, 
face 
Glass Surfaee: 
Glass King, 
back 
Enamel Surface 
Enamel King, 
lated back 5 
Washers—Leather,Ax'\e- 
Solid SIL LOGS 10 
Patent estes 9009") 
Coil: %& 1 1% 1% i? 
W¢ 11¢ 12¢ 8 13¢ per? 
Iron or Steel- 
Size bolt.... 5-16 ®% % %& 
Washers $4.95 4.05 2.75 2.5 
In lots less than one key 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add 
to list. 
Cast Washers- 
Over \% inch, barrel lots. 
per lb. 1 


ane Sur 


Single Surface, 


‘Single Surface, ve 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. C ! 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60410) 

Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

Eastern District oe oil 

Southern Territory..$19.00@ 20.0 

Western and Central Dis 

tricts $20.00@ 21.00 


Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.40@3.50. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 
y 8ULSGS8IET'. 


$1.650 
1}-in., 


10 to 18 
804 10 80E 105 
27 to 36 80L5QS8IE! 
Galvanized: 
TTAGT diy, 


VASAT 
Wyk 5 72674 


Tha 77) nt} 
IT4@Q7T Ak? \., 
TIE WME 10k2\» 
ThE 1NL5A80 
bn oe HERON S.4 * T5GQ Tid 


Tinned: 


15 to 18.. 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, 
Spools - WEIL 10QTIE Ek tid 1 
Brass and Copper on Spools 
GOL 1060 1061) 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96.... .30ci. 
Copper, list Feb. 26, 96 . 
Cast Steel Wire 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. 904106 104100 
Wire Cloth and Netting- 
Galvanized Wire Netting... 
80415 806 17) 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft.,$ 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grad 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. 
No. 6 Mesh, : 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 
Wire, Barb—See Trade Re 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural - HEUETIE N01 
Alligator or Crocodile. .7&10Q% , 
Baxter Pattern S Wrenches 
FVOh5 TUE! 


7744 677! ae 


Drop Forged 8 
Acme 
Alligator Pattern......... 
Bull Dog 
Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable 8.. 
Adjustable S Pipe 
Bemis Pipe ’ 
Briggs Patte@n.......ccccccece ; 
Combination Black 
Combination Bright 
Merrick Pattern 
Boardman’s 
Coes’ Genuine Knife 
Coes’ Genuine Steel 
Coes’ Genuine Key 
Coes’ Mechani: 2 
Donohue’s Engineer.. 
Eagle 
Elgin Wrenches. 
Elgin Monkey Wrench ‘Pipe 
SE PO Rctesnéeteetasecnss ‘ 
Hercules 
W. & B. Machinist: 
Case lots..... eetesece 
Less than case lots..... 
Improved Pipe (W a B.) 
Solid Handles, Pd 
Stillson 
Vulean Chain.. 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, éc., list 
7% 


Hdl. .40& 
Hdl. .40& 
Model. 40K 
, oan & 


Covert Saddlery 
Covert Saddlery 
Centers 


Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows 


Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & Fr 


Works, Trim 
Works, Neck 


For the Table of “‘ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 











sey | 


SAI 


